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THE GREEN REVOLUTION IN PERSPECTIVE 


The so-called Green Revolution had its beginnings in Mexico in the early 1940's. 
For 25 years, a handful of specialists worked closely with officials and scientists 
of the developing world to structure and put into effect national production pro- 
grams that would drastically raise the quantity and quality of food crops available 
to exploding populations. During this long period of quiet and mostly uphill 
effort, little was heard from either the world press or the majority of develop- 
ment specialists who might have been expected to share an interest in work 
designed to ameliorate one of mankind's apocalyptic plagues. 

Today, all this has changed. Professional interest in, and therefore press cov- 
erage of, the Green Revolution is keen and worldwide, Some discern a new age of 
plenty. The award in 1970 of the Nobe] Peace Prize to Dr. Norman E. Borlaug, 
who as a staff member of this Foundation has devoted 27 years to the development 
and adoption of improved varieties of wheat, is one indication of the new hope. 
The recent award of the UNESCO Science Prize to two of the four international 
agricultural institutes founded by the Ford and Rockefeller Foundations—the 
International Rice Research Institute and the International Maize and Wheat Im- 
provement Center-—is another. 

But te some, the Green Revolution appears to be fraught with potential dan- 
gers. This is not difficult to undersiand. Fundamental change evokes fundamental 
fears. But it is also true that such change often leaves behind those whose vested 
interests lie in the more traditional approaches and in analyses supporting the 
status quo. ’ 

In recent months, several well-known publications with national and inter- 
national circulations have presented articles dealing with the possible hazards 
that the Green Revolution may bring to important parts of the world. This 
review will attempt to place in perspective some of the more disturbing and 
potentially misleading impressions that have gained circulation. 

The thoughts expounded are different in significant ways, and one would be 
both unwise and unfair to generalize about them. Some predict that the Green 
Revolution will unleash a host of unforeseen economic disasters upon the develop- 
ing nations and in the long run will create more problems than it solves. Others 
criticize it for raising false hopes about the world’s capacity to feed itself in view 
of the faci thai many national populations are doubling every 20 to 30 years. And 
still others question whether, in spite of the time, money, effort, and expertise that 
have been poured into the Green Revolution, it has the capability of making more 
than a tiny dent in the food/population problem, 


Inasmuch as the purpose of this piece is to attempt to clarify some of the issues 
now being debated, perhaps at this point I should define the basic term. “The 
Green Revolution” is the phrase generally used to describe the spectacular in- 
creases that took place during the 1960's and are continuing today in the pro- 
duction of food grains in several regions of the world, particularly in India, the 
Philippines, Ceylon, West Pakistan, and Thailand. While a good many farming 
practices are involved, the basis of the Green Revolution is the development 
of new high-yielding seed varieties from which a farmer can produce three to 
four times as much grain on the same land. 
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Before taking up individually the specific criticisms that are being lodged 
against the Green Revolution, we should first of al] take an unflinching and 
realistic look at the problem of world hunger, the alleviation of which is the 
primary objective of the Green Revolution. 

The fact is that, according to the Third World Food Survey of the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO), there are, in the less-devel- 
oped countries today, a billion and a half hungry people. Some of these simply 
do not have enough to eat. Others eat enough, but suffer from hunger because 
their diet is deficient in protein, minerals, and vitamins. Dr. Richard L. Hall, 
chairman of the executive board for the Third International Congress of Food 
Science and Technology, held in Washington in August, 1970, has estimated that 
10,000 people in the world die of maJnutrition every day.* 

Moreover, in some areas of the world the hunger problem is going to get 
worse rather than better unless the trend is changed, inasmuch as the places 
where there is not enough food, and where even that food is of low quality, are 
the very places with the highest birth rates. And this trend is likely to continue 
until the end of the century, pending the general acceptance by peoples and 
their governments of both the desirability and imperative need to stabilize popu- 
lations. 

We cannot be certain what man’s mind will invént tomorrow, but thus far no 
way has been found to conquer hunger, in any of tis forms, except by providing 
greater quantities of high-quality food. Agricultural production at its present 
rate will not accommodate al! of the world’s people over the next three decades. 
No authority challenges that statement. Production wil] have to be three to four 
times greater than it was in the fall of 1970 to do the job. 

The Green Revolution has proved beyond a doubt that, with the aid of the 
new agricultural technologies and other necessary inputs, such vastly increased 
production can be achieved. Further, it has shown that these achievements are 
not limited to countries thai already are technically advanced, but are possible 
also where subsistence agriculture has always been the prevailing practice. 

Another important point should be made on the subject of hunger. We need 
not look exclusively to that future date when three to four times more productivity 
will be needed. Today, there are countries in which the greatest single need of 
the population is the rapid increase of foad supplies. In those countries the issue 
is not whether feeding the people may cause certain temporary dislocation, 
but whether people are to have enough food to sustain life. The Green Revolu- 
tion is now enabling many of these people to eat more. 


SOME ACCOMPLISHMENTS TO DATE 

In India, in 1967-68, only 18 percent of the wheat acreage was sown to the new 
dwarf wheats conceived for the Green Revolution—but these varicties produced 
40 percent of India’s total wheat crop. In 1968 the national average Indian 
wheat yield was 1,300 pounds per acre, a 62-percent increase over the average 
for 1962 to 1965, 

In the state of Bihar, where famines have been endemie for hundreds of years, 
there are today districts where four-fifths of the wheat grown is of high-yielding 


* Chemical and Engineering News, Vol. 48 (August 10, 1970), p. 36. 
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varieties and yields per acre have increased from 720 pounds to over 1,300 pounds. 

The West Pakistanis planted the new dwarf wheat on 30 percent of their wheat 
acreage in the 1967-68 growing season. Traditionally a food importer, West Pak- 
istan now is becoming self-sufficient in basic food grains, and if these trends con- 
tinue it may become a net food exporter. 

Figures from Turkey are similarly impressive. During the 1967-68 season, 
425,000 acres were planted with the dwarf seed--which produced an average of 
52 bushels an acre, compared with 22 bushels from the traditional local wheat 
varieties. While the total value of Turkey’s increased production was more than 
$23 million, the total cost to both the government and the farmer for seed, 
fertilizer, and other inputs was only $18 million. And the near future is likely to 
bring even better results. 

The new rice varieties have made it possible for Ceylon to increase its rice crop 
by 34 percent during the past two years. 

As for the Philippines, it was a rice-importing country for most of the 20th 
century. For the past three years, however, it has not had to import any rice. 
This newly acquired freedom from importation has saved the Philippine Govern- 
ment millions of dollars a year in foreign exchange. 

More food is needed in the world. The Green Revolution is producing some 
of it and has demonstrated the potential to produce more of it. No critic can, 
with logic, attack those truths. 


SUMMARY OF CRITICISM . 
Let us now proceed to take up one by one the specific criticisms of the Green 
Revolution. They can be summarized as follows: 
1. It is making the rich richer and the poor poorer. 
2, 4t is the cause of severe unemployment in rural areas. 
3. Jt is the primary reason for the mass migration of rural people to over- 
crowded cities. 
4, It is causing oversupplies and gluis on Asian markets and thus causing 
the price of grain to fall. 
5. It is generating within the developing nations a kind of euphoria that en- 
courages leaders to view their soaring population growth rates with com- 
placency. 


DO SMALL FARMERS BENEFIT? 

Probably the most frequently veiced criticism is the first—that the major effect 
of the Green Revolution has been to make the rich richer and the poor poorer. 
The more prosperous, progressive farmer with a sizable holding of land is usu- 
ally the first in his village to plant the new seeds and adopt the new farming 
techniques. He js better educated, more aware of the services that are available 
to him. and probably has a wider circle of personal contacts extending beyond 
his own small village. He is more likely than his poorer neighbors to be in close 
communication with government and university extension agents whe are know]- 
edgeable about the seeds. Additionally, he is apt to have readier access to the 
cash or credit he needs to buy the necessary chemical fertilizers and insecticides. 
tn both India and West Pakistan, he is more likely to have installed a tubewell 
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to provide the regular supply of water which the improved varieties require. And, 
inevitably, because his holdings are larger, his Green Revolution profits have been 
greater than those of the smaller farmer. 

This does not mean, however, that the Green Revolution has benefited only 
the rich farmer. Even though the new technologies may be first introduced into 
a community by the larger landowner, the farmers with smaller holdings soon 
learn about them. It is impossible to hide fields with unusually high-yielding, 
healthy stands of grain from one’s neighbors. The results of planting the new 
seed are there for everyone to see for himself. In this way, fields of the more 
prosperous farmers often serve as “demonstration plots” that give the poorer 
farmers an opportunity to observe at first hand the performance of the improved 
varieties before they themselves risk their own money, land, and time. The poor 
camniot afford to experiment; they must be given certainty. During successive 
growing seasons, however, more and more of the smaller farmers adopt the new 
technologies, with profit to themselves. In several regions of the Philippines, for 
example, after the new seeds were first brought in and planted by the major 
landowners, the use of the high-yielding varieties spread very rapidly to all parts 
of the region. In certain districts, the speed with which the improved seeds were 
adopted by the majority of farmers exceeded the speed at which even the com- 
paratively well-educated United States farmers adopted the new hybrid seed corn 
several decades ago.* Today, over one-third of al] the rice farmers in the Philip- 
pines have changed to the new varieties; this is all the more impressive in view of 
the fact that the average size of a Philippine rice farm is about five acres. 

A recent unpublished report’ of AID’s Agricultural Economics Division in New 
Delhi addresses itself to the question: Are smal] farmers benefiting from the new 
technology? Its carefully documented conclusion is that the potential bene- 
ficiaries of the new technology would be about half of all of India’s farms, or 
roughly 25 million farms. This can hardly be called a mere handful of farmers. 
The question remains, however, as to what proportion of beneficiary farms are 
small ones with less than five acres of land? Available evidence indicates that 
about 62 percent of the beneficiary farms are smal] ones; about 6 percent are 
Jarge farms (with more than 25 acres of land per farm); and about 32 percent 
are medium-sized farms. Hence, the distribution of the potential beneficiaries of 
the new technology is weighted heavily in favor of the small farms. 


FUNDAMENTAL CHANGE HIGHLIGHTS HISTORIC PROBLEMS 

No authority has ever suggested that this transition would be a smooth one, for 
all authorities recognize the serious economic, social, and political imbalances 
that characterize rural life in the developing world. We are all aware of the 
economic inequalities, the ancient bitternesses among various social groups, 
the deep-rooted prejudices, the political injustices, and the religious animosities. 
And it is an historical fact that the introduction of technological change often 


* Robert E. Huke and James Duncan, “Spatial Aspects of Hich-Yielding-Varicty Diffusion,” 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., 1970. 


+ “The Green Revolution in India: Achievements and Fourth Plan Prospects and Probleme,” 
Acrioultural Economics Division, Office of Agricultural Development, U.S. Ageney for 
International Development, New Delhi, 1970, p. 37. 
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has the effect of bringing long-dormant social ills to the surface and forcing 
them into greater public awareness. However, one cannot, in all fairness, place 
the blame for these ills on the technological innovation itself. The roots of these 
ilis are long and predate the Green Revolution by many decades and even 
centuries. The most progressive national leaders are beginning to realize this. 
As they make vigorous efforts to increase food production, they are concurrently 
striving equally hard to help resolve other social and economic problems and to 
assure the dispersion of the benefits of the Green Revolution among all groups 
in the society. 

A second criticism, and one we have touched upon in addressing the first, is 
that the Green Revolution is causing severe unemployment in rural areas. But 
rural unemployment can be laid to causes far more widespread and relevant than 
ihe Green Revolution, which has functioned only in limited areas. The Green 
Revolution cannot be made the scapegoat for the displacement of agricultural 
laborers and sharecroppers that has taken place for decades and is continuing in 
countless villages of the Third World today. 

Population growth is a fundamental factor in rural unemployment. Between 
1900 and 1960—in a mere 60 years—the rural population of the Third World 
countries doubled. That was not brought about by the Green Revolution. And 
during that period, land devoted to farming increased only slightly. Unem- 
ployment was the inevitable result. It has been estimated that the increase in 
numbers of people alone in this new decade will cause a 30-percent rise in the 
number of new jobs needed among the rural population—and present economic 
growth rates indicate that industry in these developing countries will be able to 
provide only 10 percent of that number. 

This is a real problem and actions must be taken to cope with it. Unquestion- 
ably it is accentuated in some areas in these transitional times of the Green 
Revolution. But it is just as erroneous to suggest that the revolution is the 
primary cause of rural unemployment as to conclude that it can benefit only the 
rich. We musi avoid the illogical thinking which advises that these vital efforts 
to supply required food to the world should be slowed, or ended, because of their 
secondary contribution to the unemployment problem. 

A third charge being sounded, and one that is closely related to rural unem- 
ployment, is that the Green Revolution is the chief reason for the mass migration 
to the cities. Again defenders must be careful not to challenge the fact of the 
migration itself, which is indisputable. What must be disputed, once again, is the 
implication that the Green Revolution is the major cause. The lure of the city 
has been a constant factor in almost all societies since the onset of the Industrial 
Revolution, and even earlier. Rura] unemployment is one factor in that migra- 
tion; relief from ancient and restrictive social limitations, which always are more 
oppressive and inflexible in rural societies, is another; a third factor is the desire 
for better education, wider companionship, and more specialized job oppor- 
tunities, all of which are usually not to be found in the traditional life of the 
villages. For all of these reasons, and for many others, the migration to the cities 
continues. It will accelerate, for men will not stay in rural communities where 


they cannot make a living. 
But there is no evidence that the Green Revolution is playing a significant role 
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in the migration. Indeed, a case to the contrary can be made. The revolution in 
agriculture carries with it at least the potential of creating more jobs in rural 
areas, and thus helping to slow down the march to the cities. The new crop 
varieties require considerably more cultivation and care than do the traditional 
varieties. The land must be suitably prepared in advance. The seeds must be 
properly spaced when planted. Weeds and pests must be controlled. Precise 
amounts of water, fertilizers, and insecticides must be applied at the right time. 
Because of increased yields, more hands are required at harvest time. And when 
double- and multiple-cropping systems are adopted, the need for labor increases 
proportionately. All these requirements can have the effect of increasing, not 
diminishing, the need for agricultural workers. In some instances, a farmer may 
have to employ 10 to 20 percent more laborers than he did before the new seeds 
were introduced. 

The success of the new varieties can also increase the farmers’ demands for the 
services of seed distributors, food processors, fertilizer manufacturers and distrib- 
utors, jarm equipment distributors and repairmen, credit and banking personne), 
and extension agents. And as farmers have more income they need more services 
not connected with the farm, such as those provided by local storekeepers and 
tradesmen. Additionally, the agricultural revolution helps create a demand for 
new roads to enable the increased quantities of farm produce to be transported 
to markets. The same is true in the construction of new irrigation facilities. 

And, finally, there is another longer-term employment benefit. The farmer, with 
his increased cash income, can create a greater demand jor a wide variety of con- 
sumer goods produced in urban areas. This means that more prosperous rural 
populations can increase employment opportunities for city populations. 

Hi it is properly directed, and if the most is made of the opportunities it offers, 
the Green Revolution can create new jobs of all types. This ts one of the chal- 
lenges of its second phase. 


MALDISTRIBUTION YES, GLUT NO 

The fourth complaint cited earlicr Is that the Green Revolution is responsible 
for a glut on Asian grain markets. This allegation is simply not based on fact. 
According to the Third World Food Survey of the FAO, about 30 percent of the 
population in less-developed countries—between 300 and 500 million people— 
receive too few calories and are undernourished. And more than 190 million of 
them are still living in the countries of Asia where the revolution has had its 
greatest impact—India, Pakistan, Indonesia, and Southeast Asia. There is no 
Asian grain glut. What does confront us is a maldistribution problem in Asia— 
which, of course, is an entirely different issue. 

There is another complaint against the Green Revolution that is closely linked 
to the one concerning market surpluses. It is said that the increased yields of 
the new varieties have the effect of depressing grain prices on the international 
market. This complaint, however, cannot be substantiated any more than the 
others. Most of the increased grain production is being utilized primarily to feed 
people in the countries where it is grown. In the case of rice, for example, 96 
percent of the 200 million tons produced annually never enters into international 
trade; in other words, only 4 percent of the world’s rice crop is exported. And, 
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in view of the population growth rates of virtually all the rice-growing countries, 
it will take a great deal of sustained effort to keep rice production going at a 
rate sufficient to take care of their own population increases during the next sev- 
eral decades. 


THE RECOGNIZED NEED FOR POPULATION PROGRAMS 

And, finally, some critics have accused the Green Revolution of tending to create 
complacency in the developing nations regarding their population problems. It is 
alleged that when national leaders see the dramatic increases in grain yields, 
they may consider their food/population equation solved and slacken their efforts 
to reduce national birth rates. But in actual fact, this is not what has happened. 
Leaders in India, Pakistan, and other countries have frequently expressed their 
conviction that the Green Revolution has bought for them a period of time during 
which to devise concrete plans to cope with the population explosion. Far from 
creating complacency, the Green Revolution has driven home with special force 
the hard truth thai at the present rate of population increase, food supplies must 
increase by 80 percent by 1985 merely to avert famine. 


SEVEN STEPS TO STABILITY 

These difficulties, and others not here cited, are recognized. Most have been 
recognized from the outset. No sudden qualms have overlaken the Green Revolu- 
tion; no novel set of circumstances has developed to overwhelm the planners. In 
al] authoritative quarters, we find increased recognition of the supportive meas- 
ures that must be taken by national governments, local communities, and private 
groups to sustain and extend the benefits of the agricultural revolution. They 
include: 

1. Increased measures by governments to see thai loanable funds are made 
available to small-scale farmers at interest raies comparable to those 
received by the large farmers. 

2. Greater effort, through extension and research, to determine where and how 
the new technologics can best be adapied io smaj}-farmer groups. 

3. Wider, more intensive use of trained extension agents who know the rural 
people and can encourage and guide the smaller farmers during the entire 
season. 

4, Positive policies to assure that in the transition from subsistence to market 
farming, the labor-intensive characteristics of the traditional production 
methods are retained. 

5. Exertion of greater efforts io set up smal] industrial enterprises, service 
centers, and trading depots in towns and villages—thus providing more new 
non-agricultural jobs. 

6. Improvement of intensive marketing and distribution facilities so that the 
increased food supplies will reach the peeple whe need them, whether in 
rural areas or in cities. 

7. Efforts to assure that the farmer is not penalized for his endeayors to increase 
production by wide Huctuations in the price he receives for his crep. 
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CONCLUSION 

I trust it has been established in this brief perspective that the Green Revo- 
lution has accomplished its major objective. The Green Revolution has shown 
that much larger quantities of food can be produced in the very areas of the 
world where famines, hunger, and malnutrition have been endemic. Food-grain 
production and per-acre yields have risen to record heights and, for the most 
part, this food is being consumed by the people living in the countries where it 
is grown. 

Again and again, the new seeds have shown that they have the capability of 
increasing production where other agricultural improvements have either failed 
or had little effect. In the Punjab region of West Pakistan, for example, the more 
progressive farmers had been installing new tubewells for several years before 
the Green Revolution. But at that time only the traditional varieties of grain were 
available te them. The increases in yield resulting from the new wells alone 
were very small and in many instances did not compensate the farmers for their 
additional inputs. However, with the introduction of the new varieties brought 
in by the Green Revolution, the yields of these same lands with the tubewells 
already installed began to increase spectacularly. In other places, before the new 
seeds were developed, the farmers had tried to increase their yields by buying 
more fertilizer and applying it to the traditional varieties. But the unimproved 
varieties often do not have the capability of responding to increased nutrition 
during cultivation, and the farmer frequently found that the expensive fertilizer 
did not net him any real gains in yield. When he planted the new varieties and 
used the additional fertilizer, he often found that his yields increased several fold. 

There is now growing and conclusive evidence that the Green Revolution is 
haying a constructive, positive, and long-term influence in ways other than in- 
creasing the quantities of food available. Recent surveys made in the state of 
Uttar Pradesh in India,* for example, have found that in many of the commu- 
nities where the new seeds have been generally adopted, there are very obvious 
indications of expansion oi both services and trade—more stores, more machinery 
distribution centers, etc. In the Philippines, resident observers report that more 
young people are going to school, more farmers have better roofs on their houses, 
and, in general, farmers and farm families are having an easier life as a result of 
the increased productivity of their Jand. 

But the point that should be most emphasized about the Green Revolution is 
that it can be an unparalleled catalysi for beneficial change in backward agri- 
cultural areas. Some proponents argue that this might be its most important 
result, for it has helped dispel a myth that has historically shaped official agri- 
culiural policies. 

For decade after decade the myth held that millions of farmers in large areas 
of the world—farmers steeped in generations of fatalism and apathy—are not 
and cannot be receptive to new ideas and therefore should be ignored in planning 
for national development. The myth has been accepted traditionally, not only by 
skeptical officials but all too often by the excluded farmers themselves. 


* “Changing Agriculture and Rural Life in a Region of Northern India, A Study of Pro- 
gressive Farmers in Northwestern Uttar Pradesh During 1967/8." Research Project, U.P. 
Agricultural University, Pantnagar, Vols. 1 and II. 
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But government leaders no longer accept the notion that proposals designed to 
help the poorest farmer are doomed to failure. Now there is proof that enables 
the farmer to raise his expectations of what agricultural life can offer. Until 
recently, the agricultural sector and rural populations had long been the poor 
relations of the industrial sector and urban populations. Rural people, whether 
farmers who owned sizable acreages of land which they cultivated or landless 
agricultural laborers, stood apart from their country’s economic development, 
and their contribution to the total economy was almost negligible. Neglected by 
their governments, ignored by the industrial sector, and regarded with conde- 
scension by the city dwellers, these people were generally left to cope imade- 
quately with food deficits in the face of vagaries of weather, erratic monsoons, 
pests, unproductive varieties, and archaic methods of land cultivation. 

Today, largely because of the overwhelming evidence that the adoption and 
spread of the new agricultural technologies can contribute so advantageously to 
overall national development, the governments of India, Pakistan, Turkey, and 
half a dozen other countries in Asia have adopted new agricultural policies and 
are allocating more of their national budget to agriculture. Instead of giving 
industry highest priority in national development strategy, the Indian Govern- 
ment has made agricultural development one of its primary goals. That govern- 
ment now commits sizable funds to strengthening the agricultural sector and, 
during the Fourth Five-Year Plan (1969-1974), agriculture will eventually receive 
directly a third of total government spending. Plans have been made to conduct 
an all-out campaign to introduce farmers to the new high-yield sceds, to lend five 
billion rupees to the small farmers through the national ‘banking system, to pro- 
vide greatly increased supplies of modern inputs like chemical fertilizers and 
pesticides (including the importation of more fertilizer and the expanded con- 
struction of loca! fertilizer plants), and to maintain incentive output prices for 
the increased food grains being grown by the farmers. Other governments, in 
varying degrees, have adopted similar practices, effecting an almost complete 
reversal of their previous agricultural policies. With the introduction of the 
technologies brought by the Green Revolution, the agricultural sector is now 
passing through the early stages of modernization and experiencing for the first 
time what is likely to be an integral part of national development plans. 

As indicated earlier, the Green Revolution has capiured the imagination of the 
farmer and provided him with an incentive as nothing seems to have been able to 
do in the past. When he sees jor himself the increased harvests that may be his 
if he uses the new materials, he evinces an unexpected readiness to take chances 
with the new varieties by investing in the improved seeds, buying the essential 
chemical fertilizer and pesticides, and perhaps improving his water supply. He 
begins to experience a sense of involvement with his nation’s progress and to 
Participate actively in loca} programs. This direct invelvement, as Clifton R. 
Wharton, Jr. has recently pointed out, “increased the competencies of rural 
people te deal with their problems thus making developmental efforts self-generat- 
ing. Involvement gives the peasant an increased awareness of controlling his own 
destiny and eliminates the feeling of having plans baposed from ontside.”* 


* War on Hunger, A report trom The Agency for International Development, Vol. IV, Ne. 9 
(September, 1970) p. 19. 
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In most of the developing nations, rural people have traditionally had little 
faith in their national governments. Gevernment policies were usually regarded 
with suspicion and perhaps with good reason. Today, there is tangible evidence in 
some of these countries that, with the initiative now being taken by national 
governments to allocate more resources to the agricultura! sector, the rural 
people are beginning to regard their government with more trust and confidence, 
to feel, to some degree at least, that it is their government. In this way, the 
Green Revolution can also be said to be contributing constructively toward 
political stability. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that there is a major, and entirely un- 
predicted, benefit which has resulted from the debate that is going on over the 
Green Revolution. It has pinpointed for the general public what the men who 
created the revolutionary new seeds have always realized: No improved food 
variety, or no single new technology by itself, can solve the world food problem. 


J. George Harrar, President 
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In over a quarter century of involvement in world 
asriculture, The Rockefeller Foundation has 
demonstrated that food production can be rapidly 
and substantially increased in areas of tradi- 
tionally low crop yields. Widespread and rapid 
gains since 1965 in productivity of wheat and 
rice have permitted several Asian nations to 
eliminate dangerous grain deficits, at least tem- 
porarily. Even more important is the increasingly 
clear understanding that accelerated output of 
conventional agriculture is basic to most other 
progress by agrarian nations and that conven- 
tional agriculture, including subsistence farming, 
has a high potential for improvement. 

A set of basic requisites for agricultural prog- 
ress has been worked out in the course of the 
cooperative agricultural programs in developing 
areas initiated and supported by the Foundation. 
These include development and application of 
technology, training of personnel, strong govern- 
mental leadership and support, and aid from the 
technically advanced nations. This combination 
of factors has proven successful in countries from 
Central America to Southeast Asia to tropical 
Africa, But while the basic principles and tech- 
niques are known, the decision to apply them 
and the will to sustain their mnpetus depend on 
complex and often unpredictable social, eco- 
nomic, and political factors. 

Technological limitations also exist in many 
aspects of crop and animal production. These 
require research on specific problems, often un- 
der local conditions peculiar to certain areas, 
seasons, or crops. Wheat technology, including 
varieties, still] must be developed, for example, 
for vast dry or cold acreages of developing na- 
tions, and metheds must be worked out for grow- 
ing rice under upland conditions or in areas 
where flood waters are deep. Technology for 
crop and livestock production in the humid tropics 
is lacking, as are refined methods for fish farming 
in both fresh and salt waters. 

These barriers, along with insufficient economic 
and political support and the difficulty of reaching 
millions of isolated inrm families, have restricted 
the benefits of agricultural assistance programs 
to people living on ihe more accessible lands 
where water supply is favorable and, generally, 
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to the more prosperous farmers. It is therefore 
essential, in addition to attacking technical prob- 
lems, to multiply strategies for reaching remote 
rural dwellers who cultivate small acreages and 
to help them enhance the quality of their lives. 
Although advances in technology are increas- 
ing total foed supplies, the hard core of the 
world hunger problem is malnutrition. Protem 
deficiency and related diseases are widespread 
in the developing countries; the chief vietims are 
small children, who will carry the mark of physi- 
cal deprivation and mental stunting into the next 
generation. Development of new mechanisms for 
increasing, protein supplies is of the utmost ur- 
gency. Debilitating diseases, in particular schis- 
tosomiasis, likewise continue to inhibit the devel- 
opment of the full potential of rural populations. 
Rockefeller Foundation priorities for the dec- 
ade of the 1970’s have been drawn up with a 
view to solving some of the major technological 
problems that block progress; extending the ben- 
efits of modern farming to the sma]] landholder; 
improving the protein quality of available food 
supplies; and enlarging the training opportuni- 
ties in agricultural and nutritional sciences in 
developing areas, particularly at the graduate 
level. The means for implementing these goals 
are those proven valid in the past: development 
of a network of international institutes; coopera- 
tion in regional research, training, and pro- 
duction programs; support for agricultural edu- 
cational institutions; and support of selected 
research projects, chiefly in United States uni- 
versities. ) 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTES 

During the 1960’s the Ford and Rockefeller 
Foundations, in cooperation with local govern- 
ments, pioneered in the development of a remark- 
ably efficient vehicle for worldwide agricujtura] 
advance, the autonomous international research 
institute, A network of these centers, each man- 
aged by an independent board, has been created, 
starting with the International Rice Research 
Institute (IRR) in 1962 and continuing with the 
International Maiz: and Wheat Improvement 
Center (CIMMYT) in 1966, the International 
Center of 'Tropicul Agriculture (CIAT) in 1968, 
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and the International Institute of Tropical Agri- 
culture (IITA) also in 1968. These major cen- 
ters assist and link together local and regional 
programs in agricultural research, training, and 
production in developing areas all over the world. 
In this network, the international institutes pro- 
vide three major services: the solution of par- 
ticularly difficult technical problems requiring 
high-level interdiseiplinary research; training of 
leaders for national or regional institutions; and 
arrangement of cooperation among scientists of 
nations facing like problems. 

The international centers work directly with 
national institutions and also cooperate with 
regional programs that serve more than one 
nation. Through linkages with universities and 
national research services in the technically ad- 
vanced countries, the centers are able to funnel 
research findings in plant breeding, disease and 
pest control, agronomic practices, and the like to 
areas of greatest need. 

The capital required to start up each of the 
four international centers was provided by con- 
tributions of land from local governments and 
grants from the Rockefeller and Ford Founda- 
tions, which have also contributed to operating 
costs. Support from other sources is expected to 
increase significantly, and other organizations 
have begun to underwrite operating costs as well 
as to support special projects under contract ar- 
rangemenis. These include the United States 
Agency for International Development, the W. hk. 
Kellogg Foundation, the Canadian International 
Development Agency, and the Inter-American De. 
velopment Bank. 

IRRI: The International Rice Research Insti- 
tute has provided outstanding leadership over 
the past eight years in raising rice production in 
Asia, chiefly through solution of production prob- 
lems and training of personnel at’ all levels from 
research scientist to county agent. It has alse 
developed an important research and training 
program on multiple cropping, based on use of 
various short-cycle crops between crops of the 
new rice varieties, which can be planted at any 
season of the year and harvested within about 
four monthis. 

This year a Ph.D.-level program was designed 
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jointly by [RRI and the Indian Agricultural Re- 
search Institute (IARI) with support from The 
Rockefeller Foundation. Candidates from India 
as well as from other Asian nations will spend two 
years doing thesis research at IRRI in addition 
to their academic work at the Graduate School of 
IARI. This program is expected to spearhead 
further international cooperation in high-level 
training involving the international centers and 
graduate institutions in developing countries. 

CIMMYT: Since its establishment in 1966, 
the Center has made substantial contributions to 
world agriculture. Its high-yielding, semi-dwarf 
wheats, with built-in insensitivity to day length, 
have been widely planted by 19 nations and are 
now in use on some 18.3 million acres outside 
Mexico. CIMMYT now has contracts to provide 
technical assistance in four other countries. 

CIMMYT’s corn program also covers a great 
many countries. It includes assistance to Central 
America, Brazil, Argentina, Pakistan, the United 
Arab Republic, and East Africa, and indirect 
assistance to many other nations, Corn improve- 
ment at CIMMYT is focused on development of 
high-yielding varieties for a wide range of eco- 
logical conditions, from the humid tropics to the 
eno] highlands. Improved varieties and hybrids 
are being sought in a wide range of grain types 
and colors to meet different usages and widely 
varying consumer preferences. Corn types that 
grow well in the hot tropics are also being sought, 

CIMMYT has been a pioneer in the develop- 
ment of high-lysine corn, based on the opaque-2 
and floury-2 genes, which control the amino-acid 
composition of corn kernels. This year it re- 
ceived a grant of over $1.5 million from the 
United Nations Development Programme for as- 
sistance with spreading the production of high- 
lysine corn in other nations, 

With Foundation support, CIMMYT this year 
began improvement of its base facilities at three 
experimental stations on land made available by 
the Mexican Government. In addition, a grant 
was made by the Foundation for the purchase of 
land for a high-altitude station for work on corn, 
wheat, triticale, and potatoes. 

CIAT: The International Center of Tropical 
Agriculture in Palmira, Colombia, has initiated 
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programs in several tropical crops as well as in 
livestock improvement and management. In co- 
operation with the Colombian Institute of Agri- 
culture (ICA), it is working at middle- and low- 
altitude stations on local crop and animal pro- 
duction problems. This year grants were made by 
the Foundation for construction and equipment 
for its headquarters facilities at Palmira and for 
equipment for the animal health laboratory at 
Turipana, where research and training are being 
expanded in cooperation with ICA. A number of 
grants were made by the Foundation this year to 
strengthen ICA's research, traming, and exten- 
sion capabilities. 

The cooperative work between ICA and CIAT 
on high-lysine corn is one of the most promising 
projects under way in the field of nutrition in 
Latin America. A grant was made to the Colom- 
bian Institute of Family Welfare this year for a 
study of the value of opaque-2 corn in foods pre- 
pared for home consumption. The Institute is 
conducling a nationwide campaign to introduce 
this high-quality-protein corn into the national 
diet al] over the country. 

IITA: Construction on JITA’s facilities at 
Ibadan, Nigeria, has been proceeding on sched- 
ule. Development of buildings, campus, and field 
station is well under way, and 20 staff members 
are in residence, iniliating work in plant breeding, 
agronomy, soil science, plant pathology, entomol- 
ogy, and nematology. 

The scope of IIT A’s research program is de- 
fined geographically as covering the regions be- 
tween the northern and southern desert belts, 
particularly those lower than 2,000 feet above 
sca level, with humid climates more than half 
the year. It is focusing work on the main prob- 
lems that block agricultural progress in these re- 
gions and on development of technology adapted 
to specific jocalities. Special emphasis is given 
to food crops, in particular those that supply 
protein, since malnutrition is a major problem in 
most of the countries concerned. 

Long-term objectives of IITA include develop- 
ment of farming systems that will inercase yields 
per acre—including multiple cropping and con- 
tinuous cultivation—as well as new methods of 
managing soils, weeds, pests, and diseases, Crop 
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research is being concentrated on improvement 
of grain Jegumes and root crops and on produc- 
tion of corn and rice types with higher yieid and 
better protein content. 

Training of personnel is also being undertaken, 
and cooperative ties with IRRI, CIMMYT, and 
CIAT are being formed, as are contacts with 
Nigerian institutions, in particular the nearby 
University of Ibadan. 


AID TO SMALL FARMERS 

The consolidation of this international network 
and extension of its influence and assistance to 
national and regional programs have had a sig- 
nificant impact on world food production. Pro- 
vision of ever greater net quantities of food, how- 
ever, will not solve the hunger-population prob- 
Jem. The great majority of farmers in remote 
areas in the developing countries have not yet 
benefited from the agricultural revolution; their 
population growth rates continue to be among 
the highest in the world and their farm produc- 
tivity the lowest. Migration to already overbur- 
dened urban areas has compounded the difficulties 
of cities without alleviating those of rural dis- 
tricts. 

To improve the quality of life and to slow down 
population growth in rural areas are among the 
most urgent tasks facing developing nations to- 
day. Subsistence farmers comprise between 50 
and 80 percent of the population of agrarian na- 
tlons, and a large percentage of them live almost 
wholly outside the money economy. They are 
hard to reach, hard to organize, and often hard to 
persuade, Every conceivable effort must now be 
made to bring these masses of people into the 
mainstream of economic life so that they can both 
contribute to and benefit from economic and so- 
cial advance. 

The first step is to make smal] farms more 
productive, so that agricultural areas can them- 
selves begin to generate the wealth needed to 
bring in the basic requisites for effective prog- 
ress, including public health and family plan- 
ning programs and betier educulional, transpor- 
tution, and communications facilities. Experi- 
ence with assistance in the more accessible agri- 
cultural regions has shown that, given adequate 
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incentives, tradition-bound farmers with little ed- 
ucation can and wil] adopt new ways, that the 
heginnings of prosperity and the concrete ex- 
pectation of a better life are powerful catalysts 
for change—and a first step in bringing about 
changed attitudes toward fertility and family 
limitation. 

One of the more successful attempts to work 
out effective means of aiding small farmers was 
the Puebla Project, started in 1967 by CIMMYT 
in cooperation with Mexican state and federal 
officials and funded in part by The Rockefeller 
Foundation. In three years the Project has suc- 
cessfully overcome the initial barriers of commu- 
nication and technological limitations and shown 
that with proper management practices and a 
modicum of inputs, the yields on small] farms can 
he substantially increased. From an original pilot 
group of 14] farmers cultivating an average of 
one and a quarter acres each in 1968, the Project 
has grown to include 6,000 farmers. By 1970 
some 3,000 farmers had doubled their former 
yields, with an increase in net income of about 
7,300,000 pesos ($600,000). 

A similar program aimed at helping the smal] 
farmer was started on a modest seale in E! Sal- 
vader by Father José Romeo Maeda in 1956 with 
only 50 families. ]t became immediately so suc- 
cessful thal it soon attracted Jocal interest, 
and in 1969, with a grant from The Rockefeller 
Foundation, the program was expanded to include 
a center for seed multiplication and a training 
program for project workers. The Ministry of 
Agriculture is also providing assistance, and 
training for project leaders is being made avail- 
able io other interested countries of Central 
America. 

To generate still wider interest in this type of 
efiort, two international conferences were held 
at CIMMYT this year, bringing together leaders 
of agricultural and economic development to con- 
sider how strategies like those used in the Puebla 
Project and Father José Romeo Maeda’s village 
cooperatives in E} Salvador might be adapted in 
other arcus, Representatives of 15 Latin Ameri- 
can nations and poliey-level delegates from abuut 
20 international development agencies attended 
the sessions. 
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REGIONAL PROGRAMS 

In spite of the promising developments of re- 
cent years, in large areas of the world scarcity is 
still more familiar than plenty. Spreading still 
further the benefits of the technological advances 
in the major cereal crops continues to be an im- 
portant component of the Foundation’s efforts in 
the field of agriculture. A regional] program for 
wheat improvement in the Middle East and North 
Africa was recently set in motion, with head- 
quarters in Turkey. Wheat occupies hali the total] 
cultivated acreage in that part of the world, but 
per-acre yields are low by Western siandards. 
The program will include breeding of adapted 
varieties of both spring and winter wheat for 
various ecological conditions, training for wheat 
scientists from cooperating countries, and advice 
and assistance in the development of local re- 
search and production programs. A Rockefeller 
Foundation staff member has been appointed co- 
director of the program, which is largely sup- 
ported by Turkey, and the Foundation is providing 
modest supplementary support, and funds for spe- 
cialized equipment not available m the country. 

In addition, a grant was made this year to 
Oregon State University for cooperation in the 
Middle Eastern wheat program. Training for 
wheat scientists at Oregon State is planned, as 
well as exchange of scientific technology and 
genetic materials, in cooperation with CIMMYT. 
The grant wil! enable the University te expand its 
research in wheat and to previde a full-time 
agronomisi and short-term consultants for the 
program in Turkey. 

Another regional effort that has international! 
implications is the sorghum improvement pro- 
gram in Serere, Uganda, which has had Rocke- 
feller Foundation support since 1960. Sorghum 
is an important food crop in Africa and parts of 
Asia. Improved varieties and hybrids with inigh 
nutritive value have been developed over the past 
decade, as well as breeding systems that open 
possibilities for further improvement. A grant 
was made this year by the Foundation to 
strengthen the sorghtn research and cooperative 
production programs al Serere. 

The Foundation’s Indian Agriculinral Program, 


established at the request of the Indian Govern: | 
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ment in 1957, has been instrumental in the im- 
provement of major cereal crops in India and in 
the widely publicized production programs that 
resulted in high yields of wheat, corn, and rice 
in many parts of the country. The Foundation’s 
program this year continued assistance with the 
improvement of rice, corn, wheat, sorghum, and 
the millets and with strengthening of research 
and educational programs at selected state agri- 
cultural universities and at the Indian Agricul- 
tural Research Institute in New Delhi. Thirteen 
Foundation field staff members were assigned to 
India during 1970. In addition, funds were made 
available for equipment for a laboratory for pes- 
ticides research at IARI and for the purchase of 
farm equipment needed for the improvement of 
experimental-farm facilities for the All-India Co- 
ordinated Crop Improvement Schemes and JARI. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

An important aspect of the programs of the 
four major international institutes is training of 
scientists, technologists, communications special- 
ists, and field workers. Each institute is located 
near a university or college to facilitate coopera- 
tive activities in the fields of science, agriculture, 
engineering, and other related disciplines: IRRI 
with the College of Agriculture of the University 
of the Philippines; CIMMYT with the Mexican 
National School of Agriculture and its Graduate 
Schoo]: CIAT with the University of Vaile and 
the National University’s Faculty of Agronomy 
at Palmira; IITA with the University of Ibadan. 
These ties have proven to be mutually beneficial 
in the routine research and educational programs 
of the institutions involved; in addition the Foun- 
dation seeks areas in which special support for 
cooperative programs may aid in improving agri- 
cultural education or in solving regional problems. 

This year, for example, a grant“was made to 
the Colombian National University’s Faculty of 
Agronomy at Palmira for basic equipment for 
irrigation and drainage field facilities for use in 
advanced agricultural engineering courses. The 
studies are part af a cooperative educational pre- 
gram with the University of Valle, where the 
Foundation has helped build a strong program 
in this field, The experimental demonstration 
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unit will be the only one of its kind in an agri- 
cultural school in Colombia. 

Foundation support is also given to key agri- 
cultural educational institutions in developing 
countries to broaden the base for scientific and 
technical training. Since 1950 the Agrarian Uni- 
versity in Peru has received support totaling $1.5 
million. Recent emphasis has been on the devel- 
opment of agricultural] economics and rural so- 
ciology, two fields of key importance for the 
development of Peru’s agricultural potential, A 
grant made this year by the Foundation is aiding 
the University to strengthen its M.S. programs 
and to develop problem-oriented research. 

The Graduate Schoo] of the Mexican National 
School of Agriculture has also received Founda- 
tion support since its establishment in 1958. Last 
year, with Foundation aid, it instituted the first 
Ph.D. program in agricultural sciences ever of- 
fered in Latin America, a development of the 
first importance for the training of specialists at 
the top level] for al] the Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries of this hemisphere. This year the Foundation 
continued to contribute to the operating costs of 
the Graduate School. 

IRRI's educational outreach at the Ph.D. level 
will he considerably strengthened by the program 
in cooperation with the Indian Agricultural Re- 
search Institute previously described. 

The Foundation continues to award scholar- 
ships and fellowships for advanced training 
abroad to outstanding young agricultural scien- 
tisis from developing countries. In 1970 such 
awaxds were given to 35 candidates. 


GENERATION AND APPLICATION OF 
NEW SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES 

While much of its work toward the conquest 
of hunger is focused on applying known tech- 
niques to increasing food production, The Rocke- 
feller Foundation also attempts to keep abreast 
of new scientific breakthroughs which might be 
significant for future developments. More im- 
portantly, it makes an effort to anticipate scien- 
tific developments of potential usefulness and to 
assist the mosf able researchers. 

The Foundation has arranged working confer- 
ences Of world scientists on such topics as in- 
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crease of protein content of cereal grains through 
plant breeding; the technological basis for rural 
and urban rodent control; prospects for creation 
of new man-made species of plants; status of re- 
search on African animal diseases; use of atomic 
and other power for desalting sea water for in- 
dustrial and agricultura] use in arid lands; uti- 
lization of new advances of cell culture in plant 
hybridization; and African rangeland and wild- 
life management. 

Foundation grants are made to United States 
universities where scientists are engaged in fun- 
damental research, both to support their work 
and to enable them to collaborate with other in- 
stitutions working on similar questions. Particu- 
lar attention is given to establishment of ties be- 
tween United States institutions and the four in- 
ternational centers fer joint attacks on specific 
problems. 

Basic research has been supported in plant 
physiology, genetics, and other disciplines, which 
will enhance man’s ability to develop—that is to 
engineer biologically—plant types or even new 
crop species that are efficient in converting light 
energy and nutrients to harvestable product, and 
that have good ecological adaptation and inherent 
resistance to diseases and insect pests. 

Attention continues to focus on techniques to 
provide greater crop resistance to drought and to 
cold and frost. Effective control measures are 
being sought for internationally destructive ani- 
mal diseases, such as East Coast fever and try- 
panosomiasis, which affect ruminant animals in 
Africa, and for plant diseases such as shootfly 
of sorghum, downy mildew of corn, and rice 
blight. New approaches are needed, from the 
standpoints of both economic food production and 
quality of the environment, to production and 
protection of crops without resort to the use of 
persistent, toxic chemicals. ; 

Two grants made this year continue Founda- 
tion support to a cooperative project of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona and the University of Sonora, 
Mexico, to develop a maximum-preductivity, min- 
imum-pollution, enclosed agricultural system, and 
to carry on research on techniques for determin- 
ing maximum yield ceilings for major crops. The 
self-contained power-water-food preduction unit 
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developed by University of Arizona engineers, and 
first built and tested at Puerto Penasco under 
University of Sonora auspices, was designed to 
provide the basic necessities for coastal desert 
communities. It uses diesel power to desalt sea 
water and pumps fresh water and carbon dioxide 
into enclosed plastic greenhouses, where food 
crops can be grown: the controlled-environment 
conditions in the greenhouses are especially well 
suited for experimentation in plant growth. 

The University of Arizona, which has a similar 
plant at Tucson, is now planning to adapt this 
technology for use in inland areas, including 
urban centers. The scientists believe that instead 
of sea water, blowdown water from municipal 
power plants might be used, thereby reducing 
thermal pollution and decreasing loads on local 
sewage facilities, Further, in the process of re- 
covering carbon dioxide from waste gases, other 
contaminants could be eliminated. Pesticides are 
seldom needed, because the crops are enclosed, 
and chemical fertilizer seepage is minimal. 


IMPROVED NUTRITION 

Protein malnutrition is one of the most com- 
plex aspects of the hunger problem. Even where 
people have enough to eat, young children die of 
malnuirition and related diseases because of a 
lack of well-balanced protein. The problem ts 
complicated by food traditions that reserve pro- 
tein-rich, prestige foods for high-status, adult 
members of the community, who need them least. 
Development of protein foods for preschool chil- 
dren and education in the fundamentals of nutri- 
tion are therefore of the greatest importance. 

The Foundation has placed emphasis on devel- 
opment of new lines of cereals with improved 
Jevels of protein and balance of amino acids and 
on support of studies on the effect of protein 
deficiency on physical growth and mental devel- 
opment of children. 

The studies on cereal grains have been pro- 
ductive in corn and promise to give results in 
rice and wheat. In the wake of Rockefeller 
Foundation suppert for these programs, signifi- 
cant funds are now being obtained from the 
National Institutes of Health, the U. S. Agency 
for International Development, and the United 
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Nations Development Programme to sustain and 
enlarge the scope of these studies, for the most 
part at Foundation-sponsored centers. 

Studies of malnutrition in children were sup- 
ported by the Foundation this year at the Uni- 
versity of Chile and the Ramathibedi Faculty of 
Medicine in Bangkok; studies of the effect of 
supplementation of the diet of women during 
pregnancy and lactation were supported at the 
Joint Commission on Rural Reconstraction, Tai- 
wan. In addition, funds were made available for 
development of the Anemia and Malnutrition 
Center of the University of Chiang Mai in Thai- 
land. The Foundation-supported programs in de- 
livery of health care to rural communities, which 
are under way at the University of the Philip- 
pines and the Ramathibodi Faculty of Medicine 
in connection with the Foundation’s University 
Development programs, are organizing mothers’ 
classes that include instruction in nutrition. 

An important potential source of low-cost pro- 
tein, particniarly in Southeast Asia, is pond- 
reared fish, Foundation-supported efforts in the 
field of marine biology have yielded very promis- 
ing results in the past two years, particularly in 
Taiwan and Hawaii. Hybrid fish (Tilapia) have 
been developed which yield five to ten times as 
much per acre as the older breeds, and progress 
has been made in induction of spawning in mullet 
and rearing of Jarval fish. The Foundation has 
provided support for the development of experi- 
mental ponds and for research and training pro- 
grams at the Taiwan Fisheries Research [nstitute 
and the Oceanic Instiiuie in Hawaii. Training in 
marine biology and fishery management is offered 
at both centers. 


SCHISTOSOMIASIS 

This debilitating parasitic disease, which is 
endemic in rural areas of the tropics and sub- 
tropics, is under investigation by Foundation sci- 
entists on the island of St. Lucia. The disease is 
connected with lack of sanitary facilities and the 
presence of certain freshwater snails and is con- 
tracted from water infected with the parasitic 
worn. Three approaches to controlling it are 
possible: molluscaciding, mass chemotherapy, and 
improvement of sanitation. Foundation teams are 


trying al] three methods, singly and in combina- 
tion, The effects will be tested periodically in 
three valleys on the island. The study is expected 
to point to means of controlling schistosomiasis 
in other areas of the world where it constitutes a 
public health prablem and impedes agricultural 
development. 

Research to backstop this field program has 
been supported at a number of university labora- 
tories in the United States. This year a grant to 
the University of Waterloo, Ontario, supported 
studies aimed at identifying the factors responsi- 
ble for the absence of the snail vectors on St. 
Vincent, an island close to St. Lucia. 


TOWARD IMPROVED ECONOMIC POLICY 

Most of the less-developed countries are pre- 
dominantly agricultural; they have high growth 
rates of both population and labor force and a 
scarcity of capital, Unemployment is widespread 
and may be increasing. Problems of providing 
adequate food, jobs, housing, and health services 
are closely mterrelated and are increasingly 
acute, as is that of absorbing a rapidly expanding 
labor force. It is increasingly urgent that each 
nation have a sound strategy for developing its 
agriculture. 
capital for industrialization suggests adoption 


of policies concerning taxes, exchange rates, and | 


prices that provide incentives to producers in the 
economy, particularly agricultural, to make use 
of labor-intensive, capital-saving production meth- 
ods, for broadly based income expansion. 
Relevant social science research is of vital im- 
portance to the process of continually increasing 
the productivity of the resources, both human 
and material, in the developing countries. The 


Further, the relative scarcity of . 


ss 


Foundation-sponsored agricultural research cen- | 


ters, as well as the University Development cen-— 
ters, are engaged in studies relating to local ! 
economic and developmental problems that can | 
guide policy makers in these matters. Individual | 
projecis of outstanding merit also occasionally | 
receive funds from the Foundation, A grant made 

this year to the University of Minnesota, for ex- ! 
ample, will enable Dr. Yujiro Hayami and Pro-| 
fessor. Vernon W. Ruttan to make a study of | 
economic development and food demand. 
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4 GRANTS AND PROGRAMS APPROVED IN 1970 


INTERNATIONAL 
INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH INSTITUTES 


International Rice Research Institute, Philippines 
Staff on assignment 
Supporting grants 


Internationa! Maize and Wheat Improvement Center, Mexico 


Staff on assignment 
Supporting grants 


International Center of Tropical Agriculture, Colombia 
Staff on assignment 
Supporting grants 


$ 247,000 


503,000 


354,300 
607,700 


319,500 
360,500 


International Institute of Tropical Agriculture, Nigeria 
Staff on assignment 


Supporting grants 
Total 


ROCKEFELLER FouNpDATION International Programs: 


Special Cooperative Projects 


Indian Agricultural Program 
Staff on assignment 


Ecuador Project 
Staff on assignment 
- Project support 


Middle Eastern Wheat Program 
Staff on assignment 


Institutional Leadership 
Staff on assignment 
Project support 


’ e 
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Consultants and staff on special assignment 


apis 


Postdoctoral internships 


Schistosomiasis research and control project, St. Lucia 


Siaff on assignment 
Project support 
Publications 


Total 


Study Center in 1968; $815; 
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58,400 
476,00 


18],300 


19,700 
7,700 


58,310 


$9,400 
4,300 


139,700 
146,740 
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$ 750,000 


962,000 


680,000 


934,400 


$2,926,450 


181,300 


27,400 


58,310 


$4,200 


52,200 
90,900 


306,440 


71,650 


ee 


S$ 882,400 


ApnirionaL Expenses of a conference on East African rangelands, held at the Villa Serbelloni Conference and 


Purcnask of 100 copies of Christensen and Kaufman’s beok Grain Storege: The Role of Fungi in Quality Loss, 
to be distributed to libraries of research ond educational institutions in develuping nations; $529; 


BRAZIL 
InsTiTuUTE oF BioLocy OF THE SECRETARIAT OF ACRICULTURE of the State of Sao Paulo: purchase of repair parts 
for temperature-control equipment for the greenhouse, for use under the direction of Dr. Karl M. Silberschmidt, 


Section of Plant Physiology; $1,000: 


CANADA 

University oF WATERLOO: for studies to be carried out under the direction of Professor A. D. Harrison on 
selected Caribbean islands, particulariy St. Vincent, to document the absence of the snail vectors of schisto- 
somiasis and fascioliasis and to determine the factor or factors responsible; $137,240 through August, 1973; 


CHILE 
Unrversiry or CuHILe: research on protein malnutrition in infants and preschool] children, under the direction of 
Dr. Fernando Ménckeberg; $15,000; 


COLOMBIA 


CoLomBian [nstirute of Acricutrure (JCA): 
Field and laboratory equipment and chemical products for programs in the fields of entomology, plant physi- 
ology, legumes, plant pathology, sorghum and corn, soils, and fruit crops; $37,190; 


For the purchase of equipment, mainly for publications, needed ta expand and improve the services of the 
National Center of Communications at the Tibaitata Experiment Station; $26,600; 


Support for the second year of a project to collect, classify, and preserve potaio germplasm indigenous to 
the Andean region; $22,150; 
Support of the graduate program in plant patholegy; $17,745; 


To engage a library consultant and to allow an architect and librarian to review plans and operation of li- 
braries in the United States and Mexico; $10,250; 


For the purchase of supplies and for contractual services and local travel for short-term consultants; $10,000; 
Transportation facilities for members of the siaff; $10,000; 
Library supplies and equipment; $8,500; 


Field and laboratory apparatus to develop the research and service activities of the Agricuitural Engineering 
Department at several ICA experiment stations; $7.700: 


Support of attendance at international meetings and short-term study for ICA staff members; 87,660; 


To enable two members of the Jibrary stafi to attend a short course at the Inter-American Institute of Agri- 
cultural Sciences in Turrialba, Costa Rica; $3,000; 

To enable an animal disease specialist to spend six weeks in Colombia consulting and advising the ICA 
poultry program; $2,750; 

To enable a member of the library staff to attend a course in agricultural science at the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences in Turrialba, Costa Rica; $1,260; 


Additional support for David J. Lee as librarian, and purchase of missing issues of periodicals for the library 
from the United States Book Exchange in Washington, D, C.; $1,271: 


To enable a consultant to advise on the services of its Soil Testing Laboratory; $750; 


CoLomBiAN Institute or Famity WELFARE: toward the costs of a study of the yalue of opaque-2 corn as a 
protein source in human nutrition; $8,000; 


INTERNATIONAL Center oF Troprcan Acricutture (CTAT): see International, above: 
Construction of its station operations building and installation of its telephone system; $227,222; 
Construction of special field facilities at its headquarters; $202,525; 


For the purchase of vehicles for its headquarters facilities; $80,000; 
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For the purchase of equipment for its headquartera facilities; $75,000; 

Equipment for the anima] health research and training laboratory at Turipana; $65,000; 

For the purchase of equipment for the Turipana station; $40,000; 

For the purchase of equipment for the Veterinary Medicine Laboratory at Turipana; $39,000; 

For the purchase of library materials for its headquarters facilities: $30,000; 

For the purchase of equipment for the ICA feed-mixing and crop-processing plant at Palmira; $17,500; 


NationaL University or Covomata: for use by its Faculty of Agronomy at Palmira for the purchase of 
equipment for the Department of Irrigation and Drainage; $30,000 for a two-year period; 


COSTA RICA 


INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES: toward the costs of improving and extending the serv- 
ices of the permanent secretariat of the Inter-American Association of Agricultural Librarians and Docu- 
mentalists; $18,000; 


ECUADOR 


NaTIONAL AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH InsTITUTE: toward the development of experiment stations, and strengthen- 
ing of research and training programs in crop and animal improvement; $94.500; 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION International Program in Agricultural Sciences: Ecuadorian Cooperative Project: 
see International, above; 


ETHIOPIA 


HAILeE SeLtassre [ University: toward the costs of providing a malacologist, technical assistance, and supplies 
to the schistosomiasis research program in the Institute of Pathobiology; $14,000; 


INDIA 


ROCKEFELLER FounpaTion International Program in Agricultural Sciences: Indian Program; see International, 
above: 


Administrative and operating costs of the Indian Agricultural Program and support of projects at the Indian 
Agricultural Research Institute and in maize, rice, wheat, and sorghum improvement; $350,600; 


Purchase by the Foundation’s Indian Agricultural Program of equipment and supplies to establish the Pesti- 
cides Residues Laboratory ai the Indian Agricultural Research Institute, New Delhi; $60,000; 


JAMAICA 


University oF THE West InpiEs: to enable Peter Dalton, Research and Control Department, Si. Lucia, to con- 
tinue his studies of water usage and exposure of population to schistosomiasis, and te compleie requirements 
for his Ph.D, degree; $7,500; 


KENYA 


East AFRICAN AGRICULTURE AND Forestry Research Orcanization: toward the costs of a program for im- 
‘provement of the yield, grain quality, and protein value of the sorghum crop; $120,000; 


East Arrican Community: for use by the East African Agriculture and Forestry Research Organization for 
an expanded information resources and services program; 84,537 East African shillings (about $12,100) ; 


MEXICO 
Internationan Maze ann Wrear Inprovement Cenrer (CIMMYT): see Interaational, above; 


Construction of offices, laboratories, dormitories, apartments, and greenhouse facilities al its headquarters 
site; 81,905,115; 


Installation of niilitiess 8286,371 ; 
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For the development of, and equipment for, its experiment stations at Poza Rica, Tlaltizapan, and Toluca; 
$251,000; 

Furniture purchase and shipping for its headquarters; $186,471; 

Site preparation and building plans for its headquarters facilities; $185,865; 

Toward the cost of construction of a seed storage and processing building at its headquarters site; $183,455; 
For construction costs at its experiment stations at Poza Rica, Tlaltizapan, and Toluca; $186,000; 

Toward the installation of general services for its headquzrters facilities; $100,000; 

For the purchase of 38 hectares of land in the Valley of Toluca to be used in connection with the interna- 
tional wheat and potato work; $96,000; 

Support of a program for the promotion of increased production of maize in an area of high population den- 
sity in the state of Puebla; $89,110; 

Toward costs of an accelerated potato production program in West Pakistan and an in-service training pro- 
gram in Mexico; $55,945; 

Water supply and irrigation system for its headquarters facilities; $37,800; 

Toward costs of two conferences on the Puebla Project; $24,600; 

Operating costs of the Protein Quality Laboratory; $20,500; 

Research project on daylength insensitivity in wheat; $15,000; 

Toward the costs of technical cooperation in the wheat improvement program fer the Near East and North 
Africa; $15,000; 

Toward the expenses of meetings of the Wheat and Maize Germplasm Resources Committees; $13,800; 
Toward the cost of an investigation of plant factors contributing to efficient grain production in maize; 
$10,000; 

To enable two Middle Eastern agricultural scientists to undertake a training program in wheat breeding at 
CIMMYT; $9,000; 

Toward costs of completing bibliographies on corn and wheat; $8,500; 

Compilation of a list of Latin American agricultural] science journals; $6,500; 


For use by the experiment station at Toluca, in cooperation with the International Potato Program; $5,000; 
To enable Dr. Gonzalo Granadas to work in Thailand on maize insect problems; $2,160: 


Latin AMERICAN AssociaTION oF HigHER AGRICULTURAL EpUCATION: in support of the Fourth Latin American 
Conference on Higher Agriculiura] Education, held in San José, Costa Rica; $7,500; 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE: 
For use by the Graduate School toward its general operating costs; $70,000; 


University of Wisconsin; to enable Dr. Richard D. Powers to continue his assignment in the Department of 
Agricultural Communications at the Graduate School of the National School of Agriculture; $25,000; 


University or Sonora: in support of research on maximum-productivity, minimum-pollution, enclosed agricul: ; 
tural systems and on techniques for determining maximum crop yields, to be conducted in cooperation with 
the University of Arizona; $179,500 through September, 1974; 


NIGERIA 
InrernationaL Insriture or Tropica AcricuLturs (LITA): see International, above; 


PERU . 


Acranian Univensiry: toward the costs of a program of research and teaching in agricultural economics and | 
rural sycivlogy, to be conducted in cooperation with North Carolina State University; $90,000 through June, 


1973; 
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|_| PHILIPPINES 
+ | International Rice Researcn Instirvre (IRRI): see international, above: 


Toward the development of a joint Ph.D. training program with the Indian Agyicultural Research Institute, 
New Delhi; $15,000; 


———— rt — 


ST. LUCIA 

ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION cooperative projects in schistosomiasis research and control; see International, 
above; 

University oF VauLie, Colombia: to enable Jorge A. Saravia, Division of Engineering, to provide technical as- 


sistance in the design and construction of small water systems to the Research and Control Department, 
St. Lucia; $7,060; 


i we ae — 


TAIWAN (Nationa, Repustic or Cana) 


Joint COMMISSION ON RuRrAL RECONSTRUCTION: 


Development by the Taiwan Fisheries Research Institute of a research program in fish-pond ecology and 
management: $75,000; 
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Study of the effect of protein supplementation of the diet of chronically undernourished women during 
pregnancy and jactation; $25,000; 


For a continuation of the study of downy mildew of corn by members of the Corn Research Center; $5,500; 


THAILAND 


Manion. University: applied nutrition research program in the Department of Biochemistry, Faculty of Sci- 
ence; $12,000; 


; ROCKEFELLER FouNpDATION Internationa] Program in Nutritional Sciences: study of nutritional status and 
mental development in Thai children, te be conducted at the Ramathibodi Faculty of Medicine, Bangkok; 
$6,000 ; 
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TURKEY 


RocKEFELLER Founpation ‘International Program in Agricultural Sciences: Middle Eastern Wheat Program; 
see International, above; 


Toward costs of initiating and developing a regional program of wheat improvement in the Near East and 
North Africa: $25,000: 


Salaries, equipment and supplies, and other operating expenses of the program; $24,600; 


UGANDA 


Maxcrere Universiry: toward a conference of deans of university faculties of agriculture in English-speaking 
sub-Saharan Africa; $13,000; 
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UNITED STATES 
Acripusiness Councit, New York: toward its operating expenses; $25,000; 





| Acricur-7oras Resrancit Service or Tur Unireo Svatus Department of Acaicutture, Washington, D.C.: in 
support of a pulse sced increase program; $15,000; 


coum University, New York: for the use of the Lamont-Doherty Geological Observatury in conducting the 
artificial upwelling project on St. Croix and in the Pacific; $25,000; 
| 
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Cornett Unrvensity, New York: 
For use by the Department of Plant Breeding and Biometry of the New York State College of Agriculture 


in support of a research project on cold tolerance in maize; $14,000; 

Toward the cost of an investigation of a diffusable substance in certain species of snails which serves as a 
stimulant to miracidia of schistosomes, under the direction of Drs. Thomas Eisner and Jerrold Meinwald, 
Division of Biological Seiences; $10,000; 

Harvarp University, Massachusetts: for use by its Graduate School of Business Administration toward the costs 
of its Internationa] Agribusiness Coordination Project; 36,000; 

Ituinors Srate University: toward the cost of studies of Ribeireia marini as a possible biological contro] agent 
in snails infected with Schistosema mansoni, under the direction of Dr. Harry W. Huizinga, assistant profes: 
sor of parasitology; $6,000; 

Instirure oF Foor TecunoLocists, Washington, D.C.: toward expenses of the Third International Congress of 
Food Science and Technology; $25,000; 

Instrrure oF INTERNATIONAL Eoucation, New York: toward support of a study of graduate agricultural educa- 
tion in Latin America, sponsored by the Council] on Higher Education in the American Republics; 320,900: 

lowa State Unrversity: for use by the Department of Agronomy toward support of a research project on 
intergeneric plant crosses involying maize and sorghum; $15,000; 

Jouns Hopxins Universiry, Maryland: toward the cost of research on chemotherapy of experimental schis- 
tosomiasis, te be conducted by Dr. Ernest Bueding, professor of pathobiology, Schoo] of Hygiene and Public 
Health; $15,000; 


NATIONAL ACADEMY or Sciznces, Washington, D.C.: for use by its Agricultural Board toward the identification 
and exploration of agriculture-related problems important to human welfare; $28,270 for a two-year period: 


Oceanic FounDATION, Hawaii: 
Toward the costs of the fish hiochemistry program of its Oceanic Institute: $50,000; 
For the research program of its Brackish-Water Fish Culture Laboratory; $50,000; 

Onecon StTaTeE University: lo enable it to participate in 2 cooperative program of research and training in 
wheat improvement for the Near East and North Africa: $289,000 for a three-year period: 


Rocxeretten University, New York: toward the costs of research in the use of an immouno-electroadsorption 
method in the diagnesis of Schéstosoma mansoni in man, under the direction of Professor Alexandre Rothen; 
$0,300; 

Saint Louis University, Missouri: for construction of the Anemia and Malnutrition Research Center, Uni- 
versity of Chiang Mai, Thailand; $31,500; 

SMITHSONIAN InstiTUTION, Washington, D.C.: toward costs of studies in the oceanography of Indonesian waters; 
$12,600; 


University or Anizona: in support of research on maximum-productivity, minimum-pollution, enclosed agricul- , 


tural systems and on techniques for determining maximum crop yields, to be conducted in cooperation with 
the University of Sonora, Mexico; $454,300 through September, 1974; 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: 
Davis 


To enable Dr. Charles M, Rick to collect and evaluate native germplasm and to study the ecology of the. 


tomate species; $5,775; 
Riverside 
For use by the Department of Soils and Plant Nutrition in a project on the study of soil environmental condi- 
tions in wheat production; $12,500; 
University or Hawa: 
For use by the College of Tropical Agriculture for the continuation of studies on bacterial blight of rice; 


$14,000; 
For use by its College of Tropical Agriculture and tho Institute for Technicul Interchange, East-West Center, 
in support of the Second International Symposium for Tropical Root and Tuber Crops; $8,000; 
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University oF [iirnors: 
To enable Dr, R. H. Hageman to lead a project on biochemical criteria as a guide to breeding cereal crops: 
$25,000; 
For use by the Crop Evolution Laboratory of the Department of Agronomy for partial support of a long-range 
project to collect and maintain sorghum germplasm; $12,000; 

University oF MINNESOTA: 
For use by the Department of Agronomy and Plant Genetics to expand and aecelerate its research in crop 
physiology of smal] grains; $25,000: . 
For use by its Department of Agricultural Economics toward the costs of research, to be directed by Dr. 
Yujiro Hayami and Professor Vernon W. Ruttan, on economic development and food demand: $7,500; 


Universiry oF Nortu Caroiina, Chapel Hill: for expenses of an International Conference on Rodent Control 
Research held at the Villa Serbelloni Conference and Study Center; $12,750; 


University OF WASHINGTON: for use by its College of Fisheries for the further development of a program for 
the training of staff members from the School of Fisheries of the Catholic University of Valparaiso, Chile; 
$5,000: 


University or Wisconsin, Madison: in support of research on “Microeconomic Decisions and the Long-Run 
Development of Agriculture” directed by Professor Richard H. Day, Department of Economics; $4,800; 


VaNoersiLt University, Tennessee: for costs of a study of the metabolism of Vitamin E; $3,000. 
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7. 4 In Nigeria, a new international agricultaral center is gear- 
ing itself to regional development. 


Pork-in-Progress 
THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF TROPICAL AGRICULTURE 


in April of this year, the Ford and Rockefeller Foundations participated in the dedication of the 
Internattonal Institute ef Tropical Agriculture in lbadan, Nigeria. Maj, Gen. Yakubu Gotwon 
{left}, Nigerian Head of State, dedicated the Institute: chatring the ceremonies was the late 
Dr. Will M. Myers (standing with Maj. Gen. Gowon), one of IIT A's chief developers and at the 
time chairman of its board of trustees. Like the other international institutes, IITA will function 
as an independent research and training center devoted to raising yields of major jood crops in 
underproducing areas. Li will focus on the humid tropics, which today are the last great rescrve of 
land that, given new knowledge and materials, might be turned into an important source of food 
crops and animals. Construction on buildings and canipus is proceeding on schedule; above, right, 
is the engineering services building. On the 2400-acre site made aveileble by the Nigerian Gov- 
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ernment, 117A has developed its own water and power sources. Experimental plots are being 
laid out, and some have already been put to use. The first trial plantings of corn produced 
yields estimated to be among the highest on record in West Africa some 2.6 tons per acre. 
(An average farm in lowe yields about 2 tons.) Twenty senior staff members are already iz res- 
idence: Above, center, trspecting seedlings, are Dr. Royse Murphy, visiting scientist in plant 
breeding, and Dr. H. Arthur Lamey, plant petholegist. Pull operation of ihe Institute, slated fer 
1972.73, ealls for more than 30 senior scientists and a total supporting staff of about 400. Oper- 
ating costs for the Institute are being shared equally by the Ford and Rockefeller Foundations, 
the U.S. Agency for International Development, and the Canadian. International Doveloprrent 
Avercy. Capital costs are being met in the main by the Ford Foundation. 
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ork-in-Progress 
THE INDIAN AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM 


Five years age India faced enormous uncertainties in food production; today India produces unprec- 
edented levels of the major cereal grains, Since 1954 The Rockefeller Faundation has been close te 
the center of crop improvement work in India, Theat year Foundation scientists were invited to look 
over the possibilities jor raising production levels of corr, and their proposals led to the estab- 
lishment in 1957 of a long-term cooperative program. in agriculture. First cora, then wheat, sor- 
ghum, end the millets came under scrutiny; a rice program followed in 1966, For each of these 
grains an all-India coordinated crop improvement scheme was organized, with @ Foundation 
scientist serving as joint coordinator, and other field staff members working with Indian colleagues 
on key problems. Genetictsts evaluated the arain varieties that were being grown by farmers end 
braughe in promising breeding materials from other countries, notably wheat from Mexico and 
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Indian and Rockefeller Foundation scientists have spearheaded substantia] gaine in wheat, rice, corn, and 
sorghum production within national programs. 


rice from the Philippines. Research at widely scattered experimental stations developed new 
strains for India’s different climates, seasons, and growing conditions—a mammoth undertaking 
for ever, one crop. Agronomists worked ont eptimal planting, fertilizing, irrigating, and other 
farming practices for the recommended varieties; plant pathologists and entomologists cancen- 
trated on disease and pest control, And, in a daring move in the mid-sixties, the Government made 
the crucial decision. to premote the new high-yielding verieties in all-out production programs in 
the areas of highest opportunity. Teaching and research to the doctoral level were developed at the 
Indien Agricultural Research Institute, and ten new stete agrictltural universities were founded, 
dndian. political leaders know that there is still much to be done, but vigorous agricultural devetop- 
ment is an esscntial first step toward overall social and economic pregress. 
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For El Salvador's small farmers, agricultural cooperatives organized by Father Jos¢ Romeo Maeda (near 
right) are the means for a better life on the land, 


Work-in-Progress 
EL SALVADOR’S SMALL FARMERS ORGANIZE 


El Salvador (see map) is a country of mostly hills and mountains. Good farming land, planted 
te cotton, coffee, sugar cane, and other plantation crops and owned by a very few families, is 
limited to the coastal strip, The majority of El Salvador’s entire population are subsistence farm- 
ers, pusked onto hiils so steep that lard has had to be cultivated by hand. Most of these farmers 
own three to six acres, thinly planted to vorn, that often do nat yield enough fer the family to feed 
itself. Yet tt need not be so. In El Salvador a determined pricst, Father José Romea Maeda 
(above, with shoat) has shown that even the poorer land can support @ life worth living, in 
1956 Father Maeda organized, with 50 families, Et Salvador’s first farmers’ cooperative. The 
members screped together $280 to buy fertilizer, and Father Maeda obtained high-yielding seed 
corn from J. M. Argueta, El Satvador’s chief carn breeder, who maintains close and friendly 
relationships with CLRAIMYT in Mexico. Argueta, a self-taught breeder, had developed high- 
yielding verietics, but had no way of getting them te farmers, Father Maeda had the farmers, 
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but nothing to offer them. Together they traveled the country telling farmers about new varicties, 
how to obtain and manage them, end how to form cooperatives to pool the all-important credit. 
“You must help yourselves,” Father Maeda told his usually skeptical audiences. “No one is going 
to do it for you.” Deliberately, he made converts, not by words but by showing farmers fields twe 
and three times as productive as their own, obtained by neighbors joined tn. a cooperative. Today 
Father Maeda’s experiment kas grown into a fedcration of 64 cooperatives with many mare appli- 
Cations each year then can be accepted. More than 10,000 farmers avail themselves of a quarter- 
million-dollar credit fund. They are not only doubling and trebling their corn yield but learning 
ways of growing beans, rice, sorghum, end citrus fruit, The federation tiself ts branching out inio 
animal husbandry, a seed farm, and, importantly, inte an organized training program, All this has 
been achieved by farmers considered too hapeless for cammercial credit or affictal attention, on 
fend tee poor for anyone clse ta coved. 
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FFork-tn-Progress 


THE COLOMBiAN INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 


Colombia, like mest of Latin America, produces less faod then ti needs. With ane of the fastest- 
growing populetions in the world, Colombia urgently needed a boost fram modern technology— 
better crop varieties and superior livestock breeds, more trained agricultural scientists, and an 
efficient mechanism for channeling seeds, fertilizers, and basic know-how to the farmers. This 
was the job assigned to the Colombian Institute of Agriculture (ICA) in 1962, when it was cre- 
ated as an independent agency, linked to the Ministry of Agriculiure, to launch «@ coordinated 
national effort of research, education, and extension. ICA’s establishment followed 12 years af 
cooperative work in agriculture between The Rockefeller Foundation and the Office of Special 
Research, an autoromous unit created as a base for the program. Corn and wheat impravemeni, 
launched in 1950 under the direction of Foundation scientists, was follawed by research on other 
juod vrops—beuns, rice, potatoes, barley, root crops—as well as on forage crops fer Livestock 
improvement, Under 1CA’s auspices, these researck programs were gradually iaken over by Co- 
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in Colombia, a national, autonomous research, training, and extension organization contributes to progress 
in food<crop and anima] preduction. 


lombian scientists, many of whom had siudied in the United States on Foundation scholarships. 
A modern experiment station, Tibaitatd, was built near Bogetd, and several regional stations 
and substations were developed in strategic ecological zones around the country. ICA's creation 
meant a radical change for agricultural education. A graduate school was founded at Tibaitatd, 
and training in the egriculiural sciences and veterinary medicine was reorganized as a coopera- 
tive project with the National University, This collaboration was something of an orgenizational 
triumph, involving Joint professorships, joint nomination of deans, and joint coordinating and 
consulting committees, Tcaching, centered in ihe University, was buttressed by practical research 
at ICA stations, and both fed into the national extension service. The Foundation has all but 
phased out its cooperative research program with ICA, although it still provides substantial 
financial support. With strong backing from the Colombian Government and with funds from 
t/, Sy private and publie organisations, 1CA is taking en growing development responsibilities. 
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Work-in-Progress 


HIGH-LYSINE CORN 


High-tysine corn is now fulfilling the promise that first stirred excitement in 1964, when research 
at Purdze University demonstrated that @ mutant gene cailed opaque-2 alters the protein make- 
up of corn kernels, making them roughly equivalent in nutritive value ta milk solids, Nutrition- 
ists who hed been grappling with protein malnutrition problems in developing countries sew in 
this discovery @ short-cut past the dietary traditions that often blocked their efforts: corn-eating 
people could go right on cating corn; the protein quality they needed would bc bred inta is in the 
cornfield, Scientists at CIMMYT and CIAT febove), both supported by the Ford and Rocke- 
jedler Foundations and U.S. ALD, as well as at other centers, are working te incorporate the 
opaque-2 gene—plus another protein-regulating nustant called floury-2—into frybrids with other 
desirable traits suck as high-yielding ability, disease and.pest resistance, goed color and sturdy 
appearance, and the cooking and milling qualities people are uscd to. Feeding trials with ani- 
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This little girl wes dying of malnutrition; a new protein-rich corn, on which Latin American scientists did 
extensive research and field work, Jed te her full recovery. 


+ 


mals have given spectacular results. First rats, then swine and poultry, broke arawth records for 
corn-diet trials. A crap of opaque-2 corn was harvested in Colombia in January, 1967, and later 
that yeer a doctor tn Cali (far left) announced the cure of a six-year-old bey suffering from protein 
starvation (lavashiarkor) through a treaiment using this corn as the protein source. A national 
campaign to promote use of the protein-rich corn has been launched. To speed research on high- 
lysine corn and to encourage its use in protein-deficient areas of the world, the United Nations 
Development Programme is now financing a@ Utiee-year research, training, and extension project 
at CLUMYT, at a cost of over $1.6 million. Agronomists from corn-growing countries are being 
taught how to set xp and run national preduction programs, and CIMMYT's netiworl: of coeper- 
ating organizations in these areas are being enlisted in local research and extension work, Pilot 
profects are being set up in Latin Amurican countries. 
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On the Caribbean island of St. Lucia, scientists are seeking ways to contre] schistosomiasis, a water-borne dis- 
ease that permanently damages the liver and other vital organs. 


Work-in-Progress 
THE UNCONQUERED PLAGUE 


Over 200 million people in rural areas of the tropics suffer from the chrenic, disabling disease 
called schisivsomiasis. Coused by water-borne parasitic warms, or schistosomes, which destroy 
the tissues of bladder, intestinal tract, kidneys, lungs, liver, and other organs, schistosomiasis 
slowly cripples its victims; and—since infection is afmost unavoidable where ihe common water 
supply is infested—it cen sap ihe productive energies of entire populations and seriously retard 
agricultural development, Schistosomiasis is a poor man’s disease, linked to the lack of sanitary 
facilities and the absence of a clean water supply. im rural areas, eggs of the parasite are car- 
ried by human wastes into irrigation ditches, rivers, or ponds. There the flukes mature in the 
bodies af freshweter snails before being discharged again into the tuater to scek an animal oar 
human host. The parasites enter the human body through the skin: simply wading in @ stream 
can invite infection. Three approaches to controlling schistosomiasis are thus feasible: curing 
a large cnough number of human victims to prevent refrfestation of communal waters; providing 
rural communines with pure weter and icaching people to stay out of polluted ponds and streanes 
(coastad beach resorts are not affected): and ridding the water courses uf the host situils, 
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Since 1966, Foundation researchers, in cooperation with the island’s Government, have been 
laying the groundwork for en all-out effort, aimed not only et bringing schistosomiasis under 
control on St. Lucie, but at designing measures that can be realistically applied in other de- 
veloping countries. Teams of scientists, trcluding an anthrapologist, and technicians have 
beer collecting base-line data through public health surveys, observation of working and 


' diving patterns, studies of water sources and community water use, investigation of the vector 


snails, and related rescarch. Two well-coordinated programs are now in operation in the valleys 
chosen as research sites: in Riche Ford Valley, sanitary engineers have brought to villagers clean 
drinking water, shower and laundry facilities, and a children’s swimming pool; and in Cul-de- 
Se Valley, biolegteal tcams arc working ie rid streams and swamps of snails, using a newly 
developed chemical compound, Meanwhile further testing of the most prontising drugs is tak- 
ins place before mass treatment of schistosontiasis victims is undertaken. Data eathered tn this 
campaign wilt be analysed for use in the destgn of strategies that may eventually lead toward the 
control of a disease that whibits ihe secial and economic development of many parts of the world. 
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PROBLEMS OF POPULATION 
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Mounting population pressures are at the root of 
many of the world problems that will stand out 
in high relief during the 1970’s. In the develap- 
ing nations, population growth threatens to ab- 
sorb much of the benefit of economic progress; 
hard-pressed governments may find themselves 
on a treadmill of trying to keep pace with multi- 
plying human needs, with prospects of raising 
living standards becoming more and more re- 
mote. In our own country, population growth is 
becoming a direct threat to the quality of life, 
It contributes to the deterioration of our environ- 
ment, the depletion of natural resources, break- 
downs in essential services, and the rapid disap- 
pearance of many of the amenities of life. The 
need to slow down growth rates is now generally 
acknowledged, but in spite of very substantial 
progress in the population field throughout the 
world in the last ten years, the net effect in terms 
of reduction of birth rates has been disappointing. 
In calling for intensified efforts in every aspect of 
population work, experts in the held are placing 
renewed emphasis on the need to develop more 
eficient contraceptive technology. Also emerg- 
ing as crucial is the search for an overview relat- 
ing population questions to economic, social, and 
environmental problems. The Foundation has 
made recent perants in both these areas, while 
continuing to support research, training, and ac- 
tion programs in family planning both at home 
and abroad. 


RESEARCH IN REPRODUCTIVE BIOLOGY 

The high hopes held for the steroid pill and 
the plastic intrauterine device when they first 
came into widespread use in the 1960's have not 
been entirely fulfilled. Their usefulness has been 
impaired by medical drawbacks as well as by 
complications in acceptance, and both’ are rela- 
tively difficult to administer on a mass scale. In 
spite of the very real value of these methods and 
the success that has been achieved with them in 
some localities, population experts now believe 
that real progress in lowering birth rates de- 
pends on the development of better contraceptive 
technology, They call for an intensive all-out 
research effort, starting with a return to basic 
reproductive biology. 
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The pill was the culmination of a long period 
of research in endocrinology and synthetic steroid 
organic chemistry. The solution to problems asso- 
ciated with these fields coincided with an upsurge 
of interest in molecular biology. The result has 
been a relative neglect of reproductive biology, 
the failure to open new avenues of investigation, 
and some degree of isolation of this discipline 
from modern scientific thought and techniques. 
The extent of the neglect can be gauged by a look 
at research budgets: authorities in the field esti- 
mate that about $30 million a year, exclusive of 
amounts spent by drug companies, is invested in 
research in reproductive biology and contracep- 
tive technology in the developed countries; the 
need is calculated to be close to $150 million. 

The Foundation is approaching the need to 
stimulate research in several ways: one is to sup- 
port new groups working in the field. Major 
grants were made this year to the University oi 
California at San Diego for its new Division of 
Reproductive Biology and to Columbia University 
for studies in the Department of Human Genetics 
and Development; last year similar grants went 
to the Salk Institute for Biological Studies in 
San Diego, and to the University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, to launch major research pro- 
eranis in reproductive biology. Harvard Univer- 
sity received support last year for expansion of 
its new Laboratory of Human Reproduction and 
Reproductive Biology, and this year a grant was 
made to Yale University for the construction and 
renovation of facilities for an expanded program 
in reproductive biology and family planning. 
These six granis total $7,612,500. 

In addition to the several centers rereiving aid 
to establish or expand programs in reproductive 
biology, the Rockefeller University received a 
grant of $9.7 million io develop a major coordi- 
nated research program. over the next ten years. 
The University plans to unify and expand the 
research already under way in this area and to 
channel new and ongoing projects toward the 
problems of population control. A strong pre- 
doctoral and postdoctoral training program is 
planned to prepare conpetent young scientists 
for entrance into this field, 

Research at these centers will be focused on 
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certain little-understood aspects of fertility, con- 
ception, and early embryonic development. The 
problems stemming from use of the pill are be- 
lieved to be due to the fact that it interferes with 
the upper hormonal feed-back loop regulating the 
reproductive cycle—the hypothalamic-pituitary- 
ovarian axis, which since it controls many vital 
metabolic and homeostatic mechanisms, could be 
expected to have a spillover into undesired side 
effects. Attention is now being given to the lower 
hormonal circuit—the ovarian-tubal-uterine axis, 
which may be susceptible to interference without 
producing generalized metabolic effects. 

There are also gaps in our knowledge of the 
early stages of conception, such as tubal motility, 
gametogenesis, corpus luteum function, fertilizing 
capacity of spermatozoa, and the process of fer- 
tilization itself. More detailed knowledge of these 
and similar mechanisms may lead to the develop- 
ment of means of interfering in a specific and 
localized way with one or more steps in this 
complex chain. The Foundation seeks to support 
new kinds of institutions that place strong empha- 
sis on problem solving and that are structured to 
allow multidisciplinary research to he focused on 
these questions. 

In addition to major institutional grants, a spe- 
cial program of advanced research fellowships 
was instituted last year to support individual 
projects in reproductive biology. The awards are 
designed to attract talented investigators to this 
field as well as to support projects which have 
exceptional merit. 


SOCIAL SCJENCE RESEARCH 

The biomedical sciences alone will not solve 
the population preblem; the social sciences are 
indispensable at every step in the design and con- 
duct of effective programs of population analysis 
and control. At a practical level, the success of 
population work depends on creation of effective 
administrative and educational techniques, on 
communications and extension methods adapted 
to local attitudes and customs. Overall policy 
must be based on demographers’ projections; so- 
cial psychologists and anthropologists must ana- 
lyze the human attitudes involved in understand- 
ing and acceptance of fertility control; sociclo- 


gists and economists are needed to evaluate the 
eflects of population patterns on overall develop- 
ment. Programs in progress must he continually 
adjusted to meet changing attitudes and needs. 

On a more theoretical plane, the social sciences 
are addressing themselves to the interlocking 
problems of overpopulation, economic develop- 
ment, and environmental quality. As these ap- 
proach crisis proportions, a sound scientific base 
is needed as a guide for action. Much more re- 
search is needed on the political, ethical, and 
educational problems involved in attaining a zero 
rate of population growth, as well as on the 
effects it would have on societies and nations. 
Studies are needed on the interrelationships of 
population size, levels of technological develop- 
ment, utilization of natural resources, and effi- 
ciencies of technological processes as they affect 
the quality of the environment and the maximum 
tolerable population. 

Social science research and training are being 
supported by the Foundation at several centers. 
This year demographic studies, primarily for can- 
didates from Asia and Africa, were supported at 
the London Schoo! of Economics and Political 
Science, and Princeton University’s Office of 
Population Research, long a leader in the field 
of demographic research and training, received 
& grant to expand its programs. Support also 
went to the Population Studies Center at the 
University of Michigan, which has an active pro- 
gram of teaching and research in the population 
dynamics of developmg countries, with special 
emphasis on Asia. A grant te Yale University 
will permit the Economic Growth Center to 
strengthen work in economic demography. 

A long-range project on the economics of pop- 
ulation and family decision-making was launched 
at the University of Chicago; under the direction 
of Professor Mare Nerlove, investigators will 
study the econemic factors influencing individual 


choices that affect population growth-——costs of : 


additional children in the family, female partici- 
pation in the labor forcec, employment opportuni: 
ties, survival rates of children, patterns of mar 
riage and family organization, social welfare und 
social security provisions, availability of housing 
and of consumer goods, 
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New approaches to communicating information 
on fertility control and population matters to 
poorly educated, economically disadvantaged 
people are being supported at various centers. 
{n 1970 a grant was made to the University of 
North Carolina to enable the Carolina Popula- 
tion Center to tesi the effectiveness of a mass 
media campaign for increasing enrollment in 
family planning programs being sponsored in 12 
major cities by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

An innovative teaching technique is heing 
tested at the Harlem Hospital Center, an affiliate 
of Columbia University’s College of Physicians 
and Surgeons: an electronic teaching device is 
used to permit individualized instruction and 
viewer participation through a closed- or open- 
circuit television system. The hospital received 
Foundation funds to evaluate the usefulness of 
this new method, as compared with conventional 
classroom teaching, for promoting acceptance 
of family planning among its patients. 

Grants made last year continue to support 
communications and information programs being 
conducted by the Population Reference Bureau 
and the International Planned Parenthood Fed- 
eration- Western Hemisphere Region. Both efforts 
are aimed at designing communications and edu- 
cational techniques adapted to the Caribbean area 
and Latin America. 


UNIVERSITY POPULATION CENTERS 

A focal point for Foundation support of popu- 
lation work has been the university: its role is 
strategic al several levels. Research and teaching 
in all the population-related scicneces are of pri- 
inary importance; integrated programs that in- 
troduce population concepts into relevant courses 
can develop informed opinion; public“educational 
projects under university auspices can build gen- 
eral community awareness. Strong programs in 
medical schools are stimulating preater profes- 
sional interest in population as a field of special- 
ization, and several medical faculties and teach- 
ing hospitals are operating family planning 
clinies that serve local residents while offering 
training for students of medicine. nursing. public 
health, and social work. 


ay 


Over the past five years, seven United States 
universities as well as several universities abroad 
have received Foundation grants to establish pop- 
ulation centers coordinating teaching and research 
in a wide range of population-related fields; the 
Population Council, a similar center, has also re- 
ceived support. In the United States, population 
units have been built up at Baylor, Case Western 
Reserve, Cornel], and Tulane Universities; and at 
the Universities of Chicago, North Carolina, and 
Washington. This year Georgetown University in 
Washington, D. C., received a grant to strengthen 
the work of its Center for Population Research, 
which has a distinguished program of teaching 
and research in reproductive biology and a series 
of family planning clinics serving the poor of 
the area. 

Overseas counterparts include the Center for 
Economic and Demographic Studies at E] Colegio 
de México, the Center for Population and Social 
Research at Mahidol University in Thailand, the 
population programs of Hacettepe University in 
Turkey, and the work of the University Center 
for Population Studies (CUIP) at the University 
of Valle in Colombia. These agencies, in concert 
with others, such as the several United Nations 
Regional Demographic Centers, represent an ex- 
tremely valuable resource for worldwide research 
and teaching in population and for the training of 
professional workers in many fields. 


FAMILY PLANNING PROGRAMS 

Parallel with the development of contracep- 
tive technology has grown up the concept of fam- 
ily planning as a fundamental! human right, which 
allows parents to exercise responsible choice in 
the decision to have a child. In the developed 
countries, the well-to-do have for several decades 
availed themselves of the right to plan their fam- 


ilies, but the poor have neglected to take up — 


this option. In the developing world, the same 
pattern obtains, but there the indigent and un- 
educated are the majority of the population and 


are more dificult to reach. Associated with the ° 


hieher birth rates among the poor in every part of 
the world are high rates of maternal and infant 
mortality, higher incidence of illegitimacy and 
induced abortion, widespread malnutrition and 
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avid Glass, one of Eurgpe’s foremost demographers, is directing an expanded training program at the 
London Schuel of Economics, primarily fer young spocialists from the developing world. 


disease, and a self-perpetuating cycle of social 
and economic deprivation. 

Despite the drawbacks of existing methods of 
birth control, great progress could be made if the 
people currently deprived of access to family 
planning services were provided with information 
about the economic, health, and other benefits of 
family limitation and given contraceptive instruc- 
tion and materials. The problem is to develop 
delivery services that are both capable of reach- 
ing the people in need and realistic with regard 
to financial and professional manpower regquire- 
ments. Some family planning programs have al- 
ready had demonstrated success in reducing birth 
rates and numbers of induced abortions and in 
improving maternal] health and infant survival. 

Two notably successful programs that have re- 
ceived Foundation support are the Louisiana Fam- 
ily Planning Program of Tulane University and 
the program of the Depariment of Preventive 
Medicine at the University of Chile. Tulane’s 
programs, which have attracted nationwide atten- 
tion, received a second grant from the Foundation 
this year. Initially centered in New Orleans, the 
program gradually expanded to cover the entire 
state. lis success in attracting growing numbers 
of patients and the high rate of continuance of 
these alreacly in the program reflect exception- 
ally effective organization and follow-up prece- 
dures. These are expected to be helpful as a 
model for other family planning programs. 

A model for the developing world was provided 
by the work of Dr. Benjamin Viel of the Univer- 
sity of Chile. His family planning programs in 
urban slums and in poor rural districts have re- 
ceived support from the Foundation totaling close 
to half a million dollars. 
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The University of Mississippi received a grant © 


this year in support of a family planning project 
that offers free contraceptive services to indigent 
women and at the same time offers training to 
nurse-midwives and auxiliary family planning 
workers. The project is part of a comprehensive, 
Federal Government-supported plan, operating in 
five rural counties in Mississippi, in which jobs 
and job-training in health-related skills and pro- 
fessions are dovetailed with an overall medical 
care program for the poor. 

Two major grants made in the past continue to 
support assistance with the organization and ad- 
ministration of family planning centers: one is 
the training project for administrative and auxil- 
iary non-medical workers being carried out by 
Planned Parenthood of New York City, and the 
other, a program of advisory and technical serv- 
ices offered by the Center for Family Planning 
Program Development of the Planned Parenthood 
Federation of America. 

In its support of family planning training and 
action programs, the Foundation seeks to link 
contraceptive services with maternal and infant 
care. In developing areas, this is often done 
through experimental projects in the delivery of 
comprehensive health care to the community and 
through rural development projects. The con- 
cern of the Foundation with delivery of health 
services both at home and abroad is discussed 
elsewhere (page 151); the programs being sup- 
ported, particularly in the inner cities, have im- 
plications for equal opportunity as well as for 
population control; in the developing world both 
population and public health programs are allied 
with the Foundation’s effosts in university devel- 
opment (see pages 57-81). 
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GRANTS APPROVED IN 1970 


INTERNATIONAL 
Expenses of a conference on population growth and economic development, organized by The Rockefeller 
Foundation at the Villa Serbelloni Conference and Study Center; $3,700; 


CHILE 
UNIversity OF CHILE: toward the costs of research and action programs in family planning under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Benjamin Viel of the Department of Preventive Medicine; $50,000; 


COLOMBIA 
University OF VALLE: population studies under the auspices of the University Committee for Population 
Studies (CUIP); $80,000; 


INDONESIA 
Unrversrry oF InpDONEsrIA: for equipment and operating costs of the teaching program in family planning in 
the Faculty of Medicine; $14,000; 


JAMAICA 
ASSOCIATION OF CARIBBEAN UNIVERSITIES AND RESEARCH INSTITUTES: toward the costs of a conference on the 
university and health services, with particular emphasis on population and nutrition, held in Cali, Colombia: 


$7,000; 


UNITED KINGDOM 
LONDON ScHOOL or Economics AND PotinicAL SciIENCE: for use toward the cost of expanding its demographic 
training program under the direction of Professor David Y. Glass; $65,000 through September, 1974; 


UNITED STATES 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN MeprcaL Cotieces, Washington, D.C.: toward the costs of a conference on the 
teaching and practice of family health held in Kampala, Uganda, convened by the Association of Medical 


Schools in Africa; $7,000: 
Conumera Unrversitry, New York: 


For research in reproductive biology, under the direction of Dr. Paul Marks, in the Department of Human 
Genetics and Development of the College of Physicians and Surgeons; $500,000 for a five-year period; 


For research on the effectiveness of a new method for education and motivation in family planning, under 
the direction of Dr, Donald Swartz, at the Harlem Hospital Center: $250,000 fer a two-year period; 

GeorceTown University, Washington, D.C.: for the development of family planning services and research in 
reproductive biology; $210,000 for a five-year period; 

Gorpon Reskarcu Conrerences, New Hampshire: toward the costs of an international] conference on lysosomes 
held in Andover; $3,500; . 

Harvarp University, Massachusetts: 
Toward costs of population and family planning studies to be carried out in India by its Center for Popu- 
lation Studies; $31,000; 
For a study, to be carried out in Chile under the auspices of its School of Public Health, of methods of pro- 
vision of family planning services by rural health centers; $25,000; 

InsTITUTE OF Socuty, Etiics ano trite Lire Sciences, New York: support of studies of the social and ethical! 
issues raised by advances in the life sciences; $15,000; 

Pianceton University, New Jersey: for use by the Office of Population Research toward the cost of expanding 
its training and research program in the field of population; $90,000; 
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ResEaRCH FOUNDATION OF THE Stare UNiversiry or New York: to enable nurse-midwives to undertake train. 
ing in family planning at the Downstate Medical Center of the State University in Brooklyn; $2,500; 

Rockere.Ler Untversity, New York: toward the development of a coordinated research program in reproduc. 
tive biology; $9,700,000 for a ten-year period; 

ToLane Univensity, Louisiana: for a research, teaching, and demonstration family planning program in Louisiana 
under the direction of Dr. Joseph D. Beasley; $500,000 through March, 1973; 

University of CatirorniA, San Diego: for the development of training and research in reproductive biology 
under the direction of Dr. Kenneth J. Ryan; $1,500,000 for a five-year period; 

Unrversiry or Cuicaco, Illinois: toward the costs of a program of research and training, under the direction 
of Professor Marc Nerlove, on the economics of population and family decision-making; $190,000 for a six-year 
period ; 

University oF MIcHican: 

Toward the costs of the research, training, and technical assistance program of the Population Studies Center, 
with special emphasis on its work in population dynamics in developing countries; $500,000; 
Fer use by the Population Studies Center toward support of a postdoctoral research associate; $15,000; 

Universiry OF Mississippi: 

Toward the costs of a family planning program, to be carried out in rural counties in the Mississippi Delta by 
its Medical Center at Jackson: $66,000; 

Toward the costs of an urban family planning program to be carried out hy its Medical Center at Jackson; 
$10,000; 

University or Norr# Carorina: toward the costs of a atudy by its Carolina Population Center of the effective- 
ness of a mass mediz informational program on acceptance of family planning; $85,000; 

University oF Wisconsin: for use toward the costs of data preparation for continuing research on fertility, 
family planning, and population growth in the United States; $10,000; 

YaLe University, Connecticut: 

For the construction and renovation of facilities for an expanded research program in reproductive biology 
and family planning; $862,500; 

Toward the costs of a program of research, in its Economic Growth Center, on relationships between eco- 
nomic development and population growth: $200,000 for a ten-year period: 


Development of an educational and training program in family planning under the direction of the Depart. 
ment of Obstetrics and Gynecology, School of Medicine; $10,000. 
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Work-in-Progress 
THE MISSISSIPP] DELTA PROGRAM 


In the flat, sun-drenched fields of the Mississippi Delta, families with sight and ten children 
live in: two- or three-room shacks. The birth rate kere is double the national average; infant mor- 
tality is the highest in the United States. All parents are concerned about cering for the chil- 
dren they have. They are also deeply concerned about not having additional children. tre 1969 
a Mississippi state committee drew up a@ master plan. for improving the economic life and health 
of the people who live in five of these Delta counties. A major component of the plan is a pro- 
gram of maternal and infant care, administered by the University of Mississippi through its 
Department of Obstetrics and Gynecology. Pith Rockefeller Foundation support, a family- 
planning project was added te this program, and several hundred women received free contra- 
ceptive services during the project's first year of operation. The five-county program ts essen- 
tially one of infant and maternal care, in cooperation with county health departments: family- 
planning services ere included in this overall context. Patients ere given a complete physical 
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Family-planning projects ave carried out in five Mississippi Delta rural ceuntics as part of a larger maternal 
and child health-care program. 


examination on entering the program, ond are referred to other clinics for specialized care if 
necessary. A nutritionist is on hand te work with the local welfare department and the local 
OEO agencies to help obtain an adequate diet jor needy families. Patients with jamily problems 
are referred ta the appropriate social agency for help. A mejor reason for the project’s success 
hes been the help and support of the Delta people themselves. Health councils made up of 
people from the area tisel{f spread the word to women on outlying farms. The councils have been 
of particular help ir providing trensportation to and from the clinics —a basic necesstty in a 
rural erea such as this. Another outstanding success has been the use of nurse-midwives — whe 
have demonstrated a particular ability te talk io younz mothers with sympathy and tact. The 
doctors at the University of Mississippi who are coordinating the pregram have high praise 
for these women — for thetr skill in counseling, petient-education, gencral support, and home- 
visit follote-ups. 
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ork-in-Progress 
SAN DIEGO'S DIVISION OF REPRODUCTIVE BIOLOGY 


In the search for a means to curb exploding poputations, high hopes are pinned on the cell biol- 
ogist. Out of his laboratory may come the master key to the control of human fertility that up 
fo now has eluded scientists. Recent advances in contraceptive technology have had litle ejfect 
on. world popudation growth, which continues unchecked at 2 percent per year, a rate that will 
double the population in 85 years’ tame. There are all hinds of barriers to the ecceptence of Jam- 
ily planning: communication gaps, administrative snarls, economic difficulties — but the reat 
trouble, say authorities, is that improved contraceptive methods are necded, In order to achieve 
them, scientists must tele a closer lools at reproductive bivlogy — cell biwlegy and physiulogy — 
to come up with a really practical means for controlling human fertility on a mass scale. The 
need is for strong rescerch centers in reproductive biology, staffed by competent specialists focns- 
ing on basic research, One such center ts now being created by the Untversity of California at San 
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Ai the University of California, Dr, Kenneth J. Ryan leads a highly skilled group of investigators in basic 
research in reproductive biology toward improved contraceptive technology. 


Diego, a forward-planning institution where flexible administrative structures in the basic and 
clinical sciences are used to lay the groundwork for interdisciplinary studies and streamlined 
curricula. Dr. Kenneth J. Ryan (above), until recently head of the outstanding training and re- 
search program at Case Western Reserve, has recently been named director of San Diega'’s new 
unit, the Division of Repreductive Biology, which The Rockefeller Fotndation is backing with 
31.5 million jor the next five years. Also on the staff are Dr. Kurt Benirschke Car left), a lead. 
ing specialist in primate repreduction and pathology, Dr. Howerd Judd (left, bottom}. and Dr. 
Frederick Najsolin (lejt, top). who are studying various aspects of stcrotds. In addition to von- 
ducting research, staf} members will teach undergraduate courses and guide graduate and post- 
doctoral stnedents. Collaboration with researchers at the nearby Satk: Institute for Biological 
Studies is alse planned. 
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Work-in-Progress 
POPULATION STUDIES AT GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 


Georgetown University in Pashington, D. C., has made a major commitment to research, training, 
and service in population studies and family planning. Its Center for Population Research, estab- 
lished in 1962, was one of the first university centers of its kind in the country. In 1966 the De- 
partment of Obstetrics and Gynecology of the School of Medicine, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Paul D. Bruns, begen expansion of its staff and its research program. Dr. André E. Hel- 
legers (above), en authority in fetal physiology, came from Johns Hophins to direct research and 
program development. Close relations were established with the basic science departments and 
with the Center jor Population Research. A program in genetics was introduced, with courses 
in both the School of Medicine and the School uf Arts and Sciences. Members of the Depart- 
nent of Philosophy and the Schuol of Law were engaged in research and teaching in espects 
of the ethics af contraception and ihe responsibility of government in femily planning, In early 
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Dr. André E. Hellegers and his associates are developing an action program and an interdisciplinary center 
in population studies at Georgetown University. ' 


1968 the first University postpartum family-planning clinic was organized—an addition ta a 
rhythm clinic that had been serving the Washington Archdiocese for several years. Together 


_ these elements constituted the basis for on integrated, university-wide program encompassing a 


number of disciplines and reaching out to serve the community. Clinics offer family-planning 
services to residents and provide training for obstetrical interns. Georgetown’s teaching programs 
include an M.A. course in demography, and advanced training related to humen reproduction in 
several science depertments as well as the School of Medicine. A baste course in population has 
been intreduced for first-year medical students, and an NIH-supported postdectoral research pro- 
gram trains obsteirician-gynecelogists for academic careers. An undergraduate course dealing 
with sex education in the conteat of ethics has proven very successful. A general textbool: on 
human reproduction is being preparcd. 
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Professor Ronald Freedman (far right) heads a university center that specializes in a social-sciences approach 
to the vastly complex field of population studies. 


Forh-in-Progress 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN POPULATION STUDIES CENTER 

Since its establishment in 1961, the University of Michigan Pepulation Studies Center, under 
the direction of Professor Ronald Freedman, has become one of ihe leading university centers 
in: the feld of demography. At a time when population dynamics is of high trapertance to every 
nation, the Center ts providing doctoral training in demography to foretgn and American situ 
dents, while simultaneously conducting extensive research, much of which involves collabora- 
tive work with earganizations in developing nations. The Center's largest continuing commit. 
ment has been in Taiwan, where for nearly ten years it has been studying the interaction of 
social and economic change, the national family-planning/population program, and the chang- 
ing demographic rates, This research has required close consultation with the Chinese and the 
training of key Chinese staff members, Other major research prajects are currently being car- 
ried out in Mataysia, Hong Kong, and Turkey. Members of the Center's staff have served as 


consultants to population programs im Korea, Taiwan, Malaysia, Turkey, Palcdstan, India, Kenya, 
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Fong Kong, Singapore, Thailund, end Indonesia. Some have been engaged as consultants of 
staf members of agencies such as the U.N. Population Division, the Population Council, and 
the East Asian Association of Population Programs. Each year between 30 and 40 graduate stu- 


_ dents—a guarier to a third of them from developing countries—enroll in the Center's academic 


and research treining program. Many of the foreign students worl: toward M.A. or Ph.D. de- 
grees; oitfers spend three to twelve months in non-degree pregrams and in-service experience 
relevant to their wark at home, Of particular significance is the trainins end experience that all 
forcign students receive as rescarch apprentices on the Center’s research projects in their own 
or similar countries. The Center concentrates mainly on @ lintted number of countries, particte- 
larly in Asia, where it can develop close working relationships, but it has elso trained some 
Students from European and Latin American countries. Graduates now hold key positions in 
indigenous, international, or private organizations concerned with demography. 
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Nations facing grave developmental problems 
have often lacked the resources in men and ma- 
terials to build their universities into strong mod- 
erm centers of learning and research, capable of 
contributing to social and economic progress. Ln- 
ti] recently many countries continued to rely on 
foreign training for their leaders and scholars 
and often on expatriate staff for their universities. 
In the early 1960’s The Rockefeller Foundation 
saw an opportunity to help create, in a few se- 
lected institutions in the developing world, indig- 
enous centers of excellence that could act as 
catalysts for economic, social, and cultural de- 
velopment while educating a new generation of 
scholars and leaders. Over the past seven years 
the main centers of Foundation effort have been 
the University of Valle, in Cali, Colombia: the 
University of Ibadan in Nigeria; the University of 
the Philippines: a complex of universities in 
Bangkok, Thailand; and the three former colleges 
of the University of East Africa, which this year 
assumed independent status as the University of 
Nairobi in Kenya; Makerere University in Kam- 
pala, Uganda; and the University of Dar es 
Salaam in Tanzania. 


PRIORITIES 

Development of leadership and knowledge tock 
top priority in the Foundation’s programs: the 
focus was on training for indigenous scientists, 
technicians, and humanists and on the creation of 
a scientific base from which to attack the complex 
problems of social and economic development. 
Existing knowledge had to be adapted to local 
Situations, and problem-oriented research under- 
taken on questions for which the developed world 
had no answers — in areas such as crop and ani- 
mal disease, public health needs, and economic 
growth patterns, While concentrating its atten- 
tion on the essential community of scholars and 
the development of relevant knowledge, the Foun- 
dation encouraged each institution to broaden its 
base of support: funds for buildings and other 
needs were often morc easily obtainable from 
govermncnt or international sources on the basis 
of the strengthened academic and research pro- 
srams and the commitment to institutional change 
and growth, 


og 


PRINCIPLES 

Certain principles to guide all the programs 
were laid down at the start: long-term financial 
support; interdisciplinary focus; concentration 
on disciplines and departments that were already 
relatively strong; backing for forceful and imag- 
inative leaders. Other genera! directions took 
shape as the programs evolved: a trend toward 
establishment of regional postgraduate training 
centers; encouragement of cooperation with in- 
ternational research institutes: stress on mutual 
reinforcement between university programs and 
programs under other sponsorship dealing with 
population problems, public health, agriculture, 
nutrition, or economic planning, particularly 
where the Foundation is active in these fields. 
Part of the University Development Program’s 
success has been due to flexibility — a continuing 
evaluation and adaptation — exercised within a 
stable framework of assured long-term aid linked 
with continuity of administration and of purpose. 


PROCEDURES 

The cornerstone was the Foundation’s fellow- 
ship and scholarship program. The Foundation 
looked for institutions and departments headed 
by men of energy and vision, and sought to rein- 
force these units by offering opportunities for 
advanced training abread to promising young fac- 
ulty members and talented graduate students in 
a variety of disciplines, who were nominated by 
the various institutions. Rockefeller Foundation 
scholars and fellows appointed under the Univer- 
sity Development Program since 1963 number 
691. The first to return are now senier members 
of their departments; some are deans or heads of 
specialized institutes; each year more return from 
abroad to take up junior posts and start their 
academic careers. It is commonly said that ten 
years are needed to develop a young Ph.D. grad- 
uate into a mature scholar; this time-gap problem 
has been partially bridged in the developing un'- 
versities by a broadly based program of visiting 
professors, scholars, research aides, and consull- 
ants appointed at the request of the overseas 
institutions. 

For its visiting faculty programs in the several! 
centers, ‘the Foundation tapped a number of 
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sources, including its own professional staff. In 
most cases a resident Foundation staff member on 
long-term assignment served as teacher and re- 
searcher at each university, to coordinate the 
Foundation’s work in various fields and to provide 
stability of Foundation administration throughout 
the program as well as continuity in liaison with 
university leaders. Special field stafi members 
were also recruited for specific positions on short- 
and long-term assignments; other visiting faculty 
members were supported as requested by the co- 
operating universities through special arrange- 
ments with their home institutions; and finally, 
22 grants were made to universities and colleges 
in the United States, Canada, and the United 
Kingdom to enable faculty members to accept 
assienments from the imstitutions receiving over- 
all developmental support from ithe Foundation. 

These several approaches succeeded in recruit- 
ing dedicated scholars, senior men as well as 
junior, whe had a special interest in developing 
countries, and who brought the benefit of their 
professional experience and specialized knowledge 
to newly formed departments and to established 
institutions committed to renewal. Visiting fac- 
ulty members taught courses, advised students, 
helped with curriculum revision and development 
of teaching aids; they assisted with ihe central- 
ization and streamlining of administrative and 
fiscal procedures; they helped design research 
projecis and graduate study programs. Alert io 
the possibilities of interdisciplinary cooperation, 
they helped break down academic barriers and 
intraduce new concepts in education. (Introduc- 
tion of comprehensive community health training 
in medical education was a major innovation: 
others included integration of population studies 
on a university-wide basis and the initiation of co- 
operative programs between academic faculties 
and government research farms and extension 
departments. ) 

The Foundation also provided financial sup- 
port for selected teaching and research projects, 
focusing on regional and jocal problems. Li- 
braries were built up and librarians trained; ex- 
perimental] farms were developed and laboratories 
built and equipped; language luboratories, a 
computer center, even some student and faculty 
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housing, received support. The Foundation’s rep- 
resentatives in the various overseas institutions 
worked with university leaders to channel Foun- 
dation support to areas having highest priority; 
they followed developments to determine which 
programs were strong enough to continue with- 
out Foundation aid and which needed long-term 
buttressing; they were on a constant lookout for 
new areas offering opportunities for development. 


1970: A TURNING POINT 

In this way a number of outstanding programs 
have come into being and are heginning to as- 
sume regional importance, particularly at the 
level of graduate education and research. Notable 
are the Division of Health Sciences at the Uni-— 
versity of Vaile; the Faculty of Veterinary Sci- - 
ence, the Department of Economics, and the Insti- 
tute for Development Studies at the University | 
of Nairobi; the Makerere University Faculty of | 
Agriculture; and the School of Economics at the : 
University of the Philippines. Units of similar 
caliber at other centers could also be cited. 

These centers of regional strength have grown - 
up in part because of the emphasis im the 1960's + 
on overall university development. With the re- , 
turn of a steadily growing number of facuity | 
members from study abroad, and with the emer. ’ 
gence of strong Master's and Ph.D. degree pro- ' 
grams, many of the original goals of the Foun-. 
dation’s programs as defined in 1963 are now in: 
sight. The need for visiting faculty will diminish, ' 
as wil] the need to send scholars abroad to study - 
for advanced degrees. High-level research pro: + 
grams in a mumber of fields are well under way, ; 
and major university departments and institutes! 
are now beginning to serve as resource centers {or | 
agencies engaged in local developmental projects. | 

The Foundation’s University Development Pre; 
eram is therefore entering a new phase in which 
it will increasingly stress postgraduate teaching 
and research; creation of university-wide, inter; 
disciplinary programs; and cooperation with now! 
university agencies, sttch as the international art 
cultural research institutes. Ultimately, this trendll 
may lead to the establishment of cooperative net- 
works across broad geographical regions, in obi 
the universities and their affiliates would link of f 
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sources, including its own professional staff. In 
most cases 2 resident Foundation staff member on 
long-term assignment served as teacher and re- 
searcher at each university, to coordinate the 
Foundation’s work in various fields and to provide 
stability of Foundation administration throughout 
the program as wel] as continuity in liaison with 
university leaders. Special field staff members 
were also recruited for specific positions on short- 
and long-term assignments; other visiting faculty 
members were supported as requested by the co- 
operating universities through specia] arrange- 
ments with their home institutions; and finally, 
22 grants were made to universities and colleges 
in the United States, Canada, and the United 
Kingdem to enable faculty members to accept 
assignments from the institutions receiving over- 
all developmental support from the Foundation. 

These several approaches succeeded in recruit- 
ing dedicated scholars, senior men as well as 
junior, who had a special interest in developing 
countries, and who brought the benefit of their 
professional experience and specialized knowledge 
to newly formed departments and to established 
institutions committed to renewal. Visiting fac- 
ulty members taught courses, advised students, 
helped with curriculum revision and development 
of teaching aids; they assisted with the central- 
ization and streamlining of administrative and 
fiscal procedures; they helped design research 
projects and graduate study programs. Alert to 
the possibilities of interdisciplinary cooperation, 
they helped break down academic barriers and 
introduce new concepts in education. (Introduc- 
tion of comprehensive community health training 
in medical education was a major innovation; 
others included integration of population studies 
on a university-wide basis and the initiation of co- 
operative programs between academic faculties 
and government research farms and extension 
departments. } 

The Foundation also provided financial sup- 
port for selected teaching and research projects, 
focusing on regional and local problems. Li- 
braries were built up and librarians trained; ex- 
perimenta] farms were developed and laboratories 
built and equipped; language laboratories, a 
computer center, even some student and faculty 
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housing, received support. The Foundation’s rep- 
resentatives in the various overseas institutions 
worked with university leaders to channel Foun- 
dation support to areas having highest priority; 
they followed developments to determine which 
programs were strong enough to continue with- 
out Foundation aid and which needed long-term 
buttressing; they were on a constant lookout for 
new areas offering opportunities for development. 


1970: A TURNING POINT 

In this way a number of outstanding programs 
have come into being and are beginning to as- 
sume regional importance, particularly at the 
level of graduate education and research. Notable 
are the Division of Health Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Valle; the Faculty of Veterinary Sci- 
ence, the Department of Economics, and the Insti- 
tute for Development Siudies at the University 
of Nairobi; the Makerere University Faculty of 
Agriculture; and the School of Economics at the 
University of the Philippines. Units of similar 
caliber at other centers could also be cited. 

These centers of regional strength have grown 
np in part because of the emphasis in the 1960's 
on overall university development. With the re- 
turn of a steadily growing number of faculty 
members from study abroad, and with the emer- 
gence of strong Master’s and Ph.D. degree pro- 
grams, many of the original goals of the Foun- 
dation’s programs as defined in 1963 are now in 
sight. The need for visiting faculty will diminish, 
as will the need to send scholars abroad to study 
for advanced degrees. High-level research pro- 
erams in a number of fields are well under way, 
and major university departments and institutes 
are now beginning to serve as resource centers for 
agencies engaged in local developmental projects. 

The Foundation’s University Development Pro- 
gram is therefore entering a new phase in which 
it will increasingly stress postgraduate teaching 
and research: creation of university-wide, imter- 
disciplinary programs; and cooperation with non- 
university agencies, such as the international agri- 
cultural research institutes. Ultimately, this trend 
may lead to the establishment of cooperative net- 
workg across broad gecographical regions, in which 
ihe wniversities and their affiliates would link ef- 
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forts with Foundation and other international 
programs concerned with the conquest of world 
hunger, population stabilization, delivery of health 
care, preservation of the environment, and allied 
fields. Support for this pattern of extended out- 
reach takes different forms in the several uni- 
versities, as a brief review of present and pro- 
jected assistance wil] show. 


PROJECTIONS 

At the University of Valle in Colombia, dis- 
ciplines such as sociology and the humanities are 
being strengthened to match the high level of at- 
tainment in the natural and medical sciences, 
agricultural economics, and engineering. Overall 
support will gradually be phased out as the ten- 
year development plan comes to a close and 
other sources of funding have been consolidated, 
but selected projects, especially postgraduate 
teaching and research in areas relevant to Latin 
American problems, will be assisted. 

Cooperation between the University of Valle 
and the F’oundation-supported International Cen- 
ter of Tropical Agriculture, whose permanent 
headquarters is located in Palmira, a short dis- 
tance from Cali, will strengthen University pro- 
grams in the agricultura) sciences and offer supe- 
rior facilities for graduate research. A cooperative 
arrangement between the University of Valle and 
ihe National University’s Faculty of Agronomy, 
also in Palmira, is designed to strengthen teach- 
ing and research programs in agricultural engi- 
neering and agricultural economies at both insti- 
tutions. A Foundation grant this year supported 
installation of an irrigation and drainage field 
laboratory at the Palmira Faculty. 

‘The University of Valle was recently selected 
by the World Health Organization to participate 
in a comprehensive research program into means 
of utilizing health resources to meet the needs of 
developing countries, a project that has broad im- 
plications for all of the Latin American countries. 
A Foundation grant to the University this year 
contributed to the planning phase of this project. 

The University of the Philippines has devel- 
oped a number of outstanding units, ineluding 
the College of Apriculture and the Schoo} of Eco- 
nomics, ‘The latter has launched « PhD. program 
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that is attracting students from other Southeast 
Asian countries as well as the Philippines; the 
Foundation is continuing to support the develop. 
ment of strength in all core areas of the School's 
curriculum. 

The College of Agriculture, located in Los 
Bafios near the International Rice Research In- 
stitute, plays a key role in regional education; 
cooperation between the two is well established. 
Graduate students at the College take part in re- 
search at IRRI to fulfill thesis requirements, and 
numerous College training programs at all levels 
have the cooperation of IRRI’s international 
specialists. 

Also growing in importance are the University- 
wide programs in community medicine and the 
experiments in delivery of health care te rural 
areas, in which the Foundation is assisting. A 
grant made at the end of last year supported a 
major expansion of the program, which now 
serves four Sarrios in Laguna Province with a 
total population of close to 75,000. 

This year saw the three constituent colleges of 
the University of East Africa assume the status 
of independent universities in Kenya, Tanzania, 
and Uganda. In 1961 the idea of a federal] uni- 
versity was in the planning stage; therefore the 
Foundation’s original assistance was given to the 
individual colleges. The University of East Af- 
rica, which was crented in 1963, was a notable 
success during a second stage of evolution of 
higher education in the three countries. In 1963 
observers believed that the federal system of the 
University would meet the needs of higher edu- 
cation in East Africa for at least a decade, Na- 
tional development in each country has, how- 
ever, been more rapid than anyone anticipated, 
and a new stage has been reached. 

Professional faculties shared by the three coun- 
iries were developed as a means of economizing 
academic manpower and expensive facilities when 
the University was established: these will now 
serve a broad area while comparable resources 
are built up in cach separate nation, Outstanding 
among these are the Faculty of Veterinary Sci- 
ence at Nairobi and the Faculty of Agriculture at 
Kampala, in both of which the Foundation has 
concentrated developmental aid. An Inter-LUni- 
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versity Committee will coordinate research and 
educational programs in the three nations while 
the independent Universities consolidate their 
assets and map their future courses. The Foun- 
dation hopes to assist programs in each institu- 
tion in fields closely related to national develop- 
mental needs — research in animal disease, for 
example — and to encourage professional ties 
with institutions in West Africa through faculty 
and student exchanges, 

Foundation funds continued this year to sup- 
port the Staff Development Program throughout 
the three institutions. This systematic effort to 
merease the number of Africans holding Univer- 
sity posts has succeeded in bringing the total 
number of tenured African faculty to 278 in 1970; 
taking into account an overall growth in faculty 
numbers from 264 ie 817, the climb from 17 to 
34 percent of Africans in seven years is an im- 
pressive achievement. East Africans appointed 
under the Staff Development Program constitute 
75.6 percent of African staff members. 

In West Africa, Foundation aid has been con- 
centrated at the University of Ibadan, which 
is how in a strong position to play a leading role 
in the Nigerian Government’s program to coordi- 
nate educational facilities and resources in the 
various states. The University of [badan will un- 
doubtedly be a major center for postgraduate 
studies in the nationwide educational system. 

The establishment of the International Insti- 
tute of Tropical Agriculture on the outskirts of 
Ibadan opens possibilities of cooperation with 
the University in disciplines such as agronomy, 
mmimal sciences, agricultural economies, and al- 
lied fields; the central position of the University 
in Nigeria’s educational network will provide 
IfTA with a valuable link to provincial centers 
for cooperative extension and research work. 

In Bangkok, the University Development Pro- 
eram for almost a decade has worked with several) 
institutions, the most important of which are 
Kasetsart University, Thammasat University, and 
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Mahidol University (formerly the University of 
Medical Sciences). Assistance with agricultural 
education at Kasetsart has been coordinated with 
Foundation projects in crop improvement and 
experimenta] farm development carried out in 
collaboration with the Thai Ministry of Agri- 
culture. Economics has been the chief area of 
interest at Thammasat, and graduate studies have 
been built up to the M.A, level. 

At Mahidol University, the Foundation is help- 
ing with development of strength in the clinical 
and basic sciences. In 1970 twenty field staff 
members in the biomedical sciences and four visit- 
ing faculty members were assigned at the request 
of the University to teach and conduct research, 
and 15 Thai fellows and scholars received awards 
for study abroad. In addition to building up basic 
academic departments ai the University, the 
Foundation ig assisting with a project in medical 
education and delivery of comprehensive health 
care, based at Ramathibodi Hospital, an afhliate 
of Mahidol. 

Population studies have been developed at 
Mahidol’s Center for Population and Social Re- 
search, and two family planning demonstration 
clinics are bemg operated by the Faculty of 
Public Health. The University of North Carolina 
has assisted with this effort under past Founda- 
tion grants, and the prospects are good for crea- 
tion of a University-wide population program 
combining basic and clinical research, family 
planning, and social science research. 

in the further development of the various in- 
stitutions in Bangkok, the Foundation is working 
with the University Development Commission in 
the Prime Minister’s office, which is charged with 
expansion and strengthening of Thai education 
at the graduate level. 

In the future the Foundation may consider. 
comprehensive assistance to one or two addi- 
tional universities, especially as staff and re- 
sources are freed by developments at the institu: 
tions now being sided. 
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GRANTS AND PROGRAMS APPROVED IN 1970 


INTERNATIONAL 
RoOcKEFELLER FounDATION University Development Program Centers: 
University of Valle, Colombia $ 411,700 
Staft on assignment and visiting faculty $ 278,900 
Project support 132,800 
University of Ibadan, Nigeria 220,200 
Staff on assignment and visiting faculty 179,200 
Project support 41,500 
Universities in East Africa §22,400 
Staff on assignment and visiting faculty 542,400 
Project support $0,000 
Universities in Bangkok, Thailand 1,543,900 
Staff on assignment and visiting faculty 1,326,400 
Project support 217,500 
University of the Philippines 4,140 
Project support 4,140 
Total $2,802,340 
COLOMBIA 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION International Program in University Development: Colombian program; see /nter- 
national, above; 


University oF VALLE: 
Rockefeller Foundation International Program in University Development; visiting faculty requested by the 
University of Valle: see International, above: 


Rolando Castafieda; to continue as visiting professor, Department of Economics; 
Dr. James C. Dixon, University of Florida, Gainesville; visiting professor of psychology: 


Salaries of teaching personnel in the sciences, humanities, economics and social sciences, health, and engi- 
neering; research projects in the sciences, humanities, health, and engineering; special projects of Central 
Administration; and scholarships for graduate training; $513,660; 


For salaries of teaching personne] in the Division of Health Sciences; $180,974; 

For the purchase of equipment and supplies for the Division of Engineering; $130,000; 
Equipment and supplies for the Division of Health Sciences; $81,625; 

For the purchase of equipment and supplies for the Division of Sciences; $66,000; 
Purchase of equipment for Central Administration; $32,600; 

Equipment and supplies for the Division of Economics and Social Sciences; $15,000; 


Equipment and supplies for a research project on the fundamental chemistry of glutathione reagents, under 
the direction of Dr. Walter Correa; $15,000; 


To enable the Division of Humanities to purchase equipment and, supplies for its language lehoratory; 
$12,000; 


Cornell University, Ithaca, New York; to enable iwo graduate students from the Department of Entomology 
tu asgist In rescarch and teaching in the Department of Biology, University of Valle; $11,000; 
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Toward the appointment of Peter J. Murphy as visiting professor in the Division of Engineering: $9,000; 
For use by the Division of Humanities toward the costs of microfilming regional archives for historical re- 
search: $4,000; 

Toward the further development of its Intensive English Program; $2,100; 

Purchase of equipment for the Division of Humanities; $1,100; 


KENYA 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION International Program jn University Development: East African program; see In 
ternational, above; 
University or Narroal (formerly University College, Nairobi, University of East Africa—see also Tanzania and 
Uganda) : 
Rockefeller Foundation International Program in University Development; visiting faculty requested by the 
University of Nairobi; see International, above; 
Dr. Claude Ake, Carleton University, Ottawa, Canada; visiting senior lecturer, Department of Government; 
Dr. David W. Brokensha, University of California, Santa Barbara: visiting research professor, Institute for 
Development Studies; 
Peter R. Moock, Columbia University, New York; visiting research fellow, Social Science Division, Institute 
for Development Studies; 
Dr, William B. Neaves, Harvard Medical School; visiting lecturer, Faculty of Veterinary Science; 
Dr. Harland J. Padfield, University of Arizona, Tucson; visiting senior research fellow, Social Science 
Division, Institute for Development Studies; 
Dr. Kenneth C. Prewitt, University of Chicago; visiting senior research fellow, Social Science Division, 
Institute for Development Studies; 
Nathan H. Shapira; to continue as head, Department of Design; 
Dr, William Edward Whitelaw, University of Oregon; visiting research fellow, Social Sciénce Division, 
Institute for Development Studies; 
Support of the activities of the Social Science Division, Institute for Development Studies; 808,000; 


University of Iowa; to enable Dr. Joseph R. Ascroft, School of Journalism. to serve as visiting research fellow 
in the Social Science Division, Institute for Development Studies; $26,672; 


Support of East African graduate scholars in the Department of Economics; $15,000; 
To enable Goran Hyden to continue as visiting senior lecturer in its Department of Government: $10,700; 
Toward the cosis of the research programs of the Cultural Division, Institute for Development Studies; $10,000; 


Toward support of a study in the Faculty of Veterinary Science on the jnherited bleod characteristics ef local 
breeds of cattle in Africa: $9,300; 

Toward support of a study in the Faculty of Veterinary Science on the pathogenesis of East Coast fever; 
$9,000; 

Appointment of a junior research fellow in the Department of Geography; $4,522; 

Toward the expenses of research on East Coast fever and trypanosomiasis; $3,500; 


Toward the acquisition of a core collection of books, periodicals, and other publications to constitute the basic 
research collection of ihe Social] Science Division, Institute for Development Studies; $2,500; 


Toward the appointment of J. Mugo Gachuhi, doctoral student at the State University of New York at Buffalo, 
as a researc]: fellow in the Social Science Division, Institute for Development Studies; $2,036; 


Toward support of its Staff Development Plan; $2,000; 
Toward the costs of a research and tenching assistantship in its Department of Government; $2,915; 
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To enable Dr. John J. Okumu, Department of Government, to complete his research on political development; 
$1,885; 

Toward the appointment of Dr. Victor P, Diejomach, Department of Economics, University of Lagos, Nigeria, 
as a visiting research fellow in the Social Science Division, Institute for Development Studies; $1,212; 


Stanford University, California; for use by its Food Research Institute for a two-year research fellowship in 
the Social Science Division, Institute for Development Studies, for Peter N. Hopcraft, a Kenyan doctoral can- 


didate in agricultural economics; $798; 


NIGERIA 
Rockerettek FounpatTion International Program in University Development: Nigerian program; see /nter- 
national, above : 


UnIvessiTy oF Ipaban: 
Rockefeller Foundation International Program in University Development; visiting faculty requested by the 
University of Ibadan; see International, above; 


Dr. William J. Chambliss; to continue as visiting professor of sociology; 

john D. Hargreaves, University of Aberdeen, Scotland; visiting professor, Department of History; 
Toward costs of the arbovirus research program in the Faculty of Medicine; $102,000; 
For use by the Faculty of Social Sciences toward the costs of selected research projects of the Departments 
of Geography, Economics, and Sociology; $68,414; 
Support of three medical training posts in the Department of Pathology; $42,200; 
For the community mental health project in the Department of Psychiatry and Neurology; $28,350; 
Toward the costs of establishing a language laboratory in the Faculty of Arts; $15,000; 
For the salary of a biostatistician in the Department of Preventive and Social Medicine; 314,000; 
For support of two medical training posts in the Department of Preventive and Social Medicine; & 4,700 
(about $13,250) ; 
University of lowa: for use by its Institute of Urban and Regiona} Research toward the costs of research on 


“Traditional Markets and Medern Urban Centers: The Markets of Metropolitan Lagos,” to he conducted by 
Professor Michael L. McNulty, visiting professor at the University of Ibadan; $13,000; 


Toward the costs of acquisition of a stop-flow spectrophotometer for its Department of Chemistry; $12,500; 


For use by its Department of Agricultural Economics and Extension toward the costs of four selected research 
projects; £3,700 (about $10,360) : 


To provide graduate study in research methodology in endocrinology for Dr. Percy P. S. Nylander, senior 
lecturer in the Department of Obstetrics, Faculty of Medicine; $3,450; 


Toward costs of special field operations of the virus unit under the direction of a Foundation staff member; 
$3,000; 
In support of the Reading Centre in the Faculty of Arts; $2,200; 


PHILIPPINES 


Rockeretren Founpation Internationa! Program in University Development: Philippine program; see In- 
ternationu, above; 


Universtry ox THe Pauippines: 
For scholayship, research, and Jibrary support; $40,100; 


For use by the College of Agriculture for its program of advanced training and research for production of 
corn, sorghum, suybeans, and athour upland crops; $25,000; 
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TANZANIA 
ROCKEFELLER FounbDATION International Program in University Development: East African program; see 
International, above; 
UNIVERSITY OF DaR ES Salaam (formerly University College, Dar es Salaam, University of East Africa— 
see also Kenya and Uganda) : 
Rockefeller Foundation International Program in University Development; visiting faculty requested by the 
University of Dar es Salaam; see international, above; 
Leonard Berry; to continue as director, Bureau of Resource Assessment and Land Use Planning; 
Nelson M. Kasfir, Makerere University, Kampala, Uganda: visiting lecturer in political science; 
Tan Livingstone; to continue as research professor, Economic Research Bureay; 
Dr. R. Gerald Saylor; to continue for three months as research fellow and then for one year as director, 
Economic Research Bureau; 
Dr. Gerhard Tschannerl, Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts; research fellow, Bureau of Resource 
Assessment and Land Use Planning; 
Research and teaching in geography undertaken by its Bureau of Resource Assessment and Land Use Plan- 
ning; $38,948; 
In support of the research program of its Economic Research Bureau; $30,310; 


Clark University, Massachusetts; to enable Dr. Robert W. Kates, Graduate School of Geography, to com- 
plete his research on agricultural drought begun while serving as director of the Bureau of Resource Assess- 


ment and Land Use Planning; $14,884; 

Developmental programs jn the Department of Political Science: $12,]20: 

Toward costs of the continuing and expanding regional activities of the Social Science Council established by 
the former University of East Africa; $11,480; : 

Toward the appointment of Geoffrey Ferster as a research fellow in the Bureau of Resource Assessment and 
Land Use Planning; $1,500; 


THAILAND 
RocKEFLLLER Founparion International Program in University Development: Thai program; see /aterna- 
tional, above: 


UNIvERSITIZS IN BANGKOK: 
Toward equipment and supplies and other expenses associated with experiment station development in Thai- 


Jand; $100,000; 
Toward operating expenses of the rice and corn-sorghum programs in Thailand; $53,000; 
Masetsart University 


Support for graduate assistantships: 36,750; 
Toward the costs of. advisory services by visiting agricultural specialists and study and observation visits by 
University staff members to international] institutes or other specialized agricultural centers; $5,000; 


Mahidol University 
RockefeHler Foundation International Program in University Development; visiting faculty requested by 
Mahidol] University; see international, above: 
Mohammad Saeed Dar, Virginia Commonwealth University; research associate, Department of Pharmaco)- 
ogy, Faculty of Science; 
Dr. M. R. Lakshmanan; to continue as research associate, Department of Biochemistry, Faculty of Science; 
Dr. Hiideo Negoro; lo continue as research associate, Department of Anatomy, Faculty of Science: 
Dr. Meng Kwoon Sim, University of Sydney, Australia; research associate, Department of Pharmacology, 
Faculty of Science; 
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For the purchase of teaching and research equipment and supplies for the Faculty of Science; $222,000; 
Toward the costs of the Community Health Program of the Ramathibodi Faculty of Medicine; $171,000; 
Teaching equipment and materials for the Ramathibodi Faculty of Medicine; $11,400; 

Thammasat University 


Rockefeller Foundation International Program in University Development; visiting faculty requested by 
Thammasat University; see /nternational, abeve; 
Dr, James C. Ingram; to continue as visiting professor, Faculty of Economics; 


For use by its Faculty of Economics for study grants to qualified candidates for M.A. study in the School of 
Economics of the University of the Philippines; $6,000; 


Toward the costs of research in the Faculty of Economics on the differential in regional growth rates and 
income in Thailand; $3,400; 


To enable Professor William 1. Baldwin and Acharn Sukanya Nitungkom, Faculty of Economics, to con- 
duct research on some aspects of the promotion of tourism in Thailand; $1,200; 


To enable Professor James C. Ingram to deseribe and analyze the principal economie changes in Thailand 
from 1950 to 1970; $950; 


UGANDA 

ROCKEFELLER Founpation International Program in University Development; East African program; see 
international, above; , 

Maxerere Universtry (formerly Makerere University College, University of East Africa—see also Kenya and 
fanzania): 


Rockefeller Foundation International Program in University Development; visiting faculty requested by 
Makerere University; see International, above; 


Dr. Jay W. Artis, Michigan State University; visiting professor, Department of Sociology; 
Dr. Marshall Hall, Washington University; visiting senior lecturer, Department of Economics; 


Dr. Selwyn Douglas Ryan, York University, Toronto, Canada; visiting senior lecturer, Department of 
Political Science and Public Administration; 


Gerald E. Thierstein, McGill University, Montreal, Canada; senior lecturer, Department of Agricultural 
Engineering and Land Planning; 


Toward the support of faculty development and research in the Faculiy of Agriculturc; $122,000; 
Research and teaching in the Department of Economics; 336,400; 
Toward the purchase of equipment and supplies for the Faculty of Agriculture; $28,000; 


Taward the appointment of Professor Muddathir Abdel-Rahim, formerly of the University of Kharioum, as 
visiting professor of political science; $15,735; 


Program of teaching through research in the Department of History; $14,560; 

Equipment and supplies for the Faculty of Agriculture; $14,000; 

Toward costs of a readership in comparative economic systems; $11,700; 

Toward support of graduate teaching assistants in the Faculty of Social Sciences; $4,200; 
To continue its course for the Diploma in Drama: $2,300; 


Toward casts of a one-year exchange of staff hatween the Departments of History of Makerere University and 
the University of Thadan, Nigeria; $2,100; 


RELATED GRANTS 


CENTER FoR ADVANCED Srupy is rue BreravionaL Sciences, California: toward the costs of a one-year fellow: 
ship for a distinguished African scholar; $15,000; 
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Carstian Micaeisen Insrirutz, Norway: toward research on the East African economy to be undertaken hy 
H. E, Dah], research associate; $31,300; 

Fast Arrican Community, Tanzania: for use by the East African Veterinary Research Organization m support 
‘of an integrated teaching and research program with the Faculty of Veterimary Science at the University of 
Nairobi, Kenya; $32,000; 

NorTHWESTERN Untvensiry, Illinois: to support and develop the relationships between its Department of Geog- 
raphy and those of African institutions: $12,200; 

Prunceron University, New jersey: toward support of a program to enable scholars to accept assignments for 
teaching and research related to university development in selected institutions in Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America; $200,000 through June, 1974; 

RocKEFELLER FOUNDATION International Program in University Development: to enable Dr. John H. Power, 
Department of Economics, University of Wisconsin, to continue research begun while a visiting professor, 
School of Economics, University of the Philippines: 

Sranrorp University, California: toward support of a program to enable scholars to accept assignments for 
teaching and research related to university development in selected institutions in Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America; $260,000 through June, 1974; 

Suprort of a conference on economic aspects of modernization, organized by The Rockefeller Foundation and 
held at the Villa Serbelloni Conference and Study Center; $11,000; 

University OF Hawali: toward support of a program to enable scholars to accept assignments for teaching 
and research related to university development in selected institutions in Africa, Asia, and Latin America: 
$200,000 through June, 1974: 

Universiry or Lonpon: for use by the Institute of Commonwealth Studies to enable Dr. John A. Ballard, vis- 
iting fellow, to prepare for use in Nigerian universities teaching materials on the impact of administration on 
politics in West Africa; $10,200; 

University oF Sussex, England: to enable scholars in the humanities and social sciences 10 accept assign- 
ments jor teaching and research related to university development in Africa, Asia, and Latin America; 
$175,000 through June, 1975; 

University or Wisconsin; to enable scholars in the humanities and social sciences to accept assignments for 
teaching and research related to university development in Africa, Asia, and Latin America: $300,000 

’ through June, 3975, 
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Under University auspices, a comprehensive community-health program is being carried out in the Philippines’ 
Bay region for the inhabitants of isolated villages. " 


lV ork-in-P rogress 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THE PHILIPPINES’ COMMUNITY HEALTH PROGRAM 


Rural people in developing countries generally are the last to be reached by modern medical care. 
Trained personnel and available funds are almost non-existent, and thus attempts to intreduce 
comprehensive care to rural communitics have been few. One of the pace-setting programs in 
this field is the Comprehensive Community-Health Program sponsored by the University of the 
Philippines and The Rockefeller Foundation with the cooperation of the Philippine Department 
of Bealth and other government agencies. The Program, now in its fourth year, provides training 
in rural health care for University students in scuvcral disciplines and at the same time serves a 
population gf abort 60,000 in four barrios in Laguna Province. Far from following a tradt- 
tional internship pattern, however, the CCHP ts attempting to create a new formula for deliv- 
ery of health care, end to train professionals and paraprofessionals in a comprehensive approach 
to medical practice and public health. Several University units are partivipating, including the 
Colleges of Medicine. Nursing, Pharmacy, and the Arts and Sciences; the Institute of Hygiene; 
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i and the Population Institute. Medical students are required to spend a month at the Program cen- 

| ter in Bay, and students in nursing, dentistry, sanitation, and other related fields are also given 
rural experience. A central clinic provides outpatient care; a 25-bed hospital is planned. Medical 
teams based at the center fan out into small villages and farm areas to visit families where there 
is illness, to follow up on patients under treatment, or to bring obstetrical and pediatric serv- 
ices, including immunizations and well-baby check-ups, ta remote areas. Major diseases of the 
region are tuberculosis, upper respiratory tract infections, parasitism, and gastro-enteritis. Poor 
Sanitation and malnutrition ere often contributing causes, and attempts ere being made, through 

| mothers’ classes, rudio and extension programs in cooperation with the College of Agriculture in 
nearby Los Bakos, and other measures, to teach the basics of nutrition and sanitation to the 
population, A family-planning program, funded by U.S. cD, works in courdination with the 

|  fealtk progrant, training medical students and offering contraceptive services. 
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Students at this private institution in Colombia are enroiled in a strong genera] studies program that pre- 
pares them to enter the University’s excellent professional] faculties. 


Work-in-Progress 
THE UNIVERSITY OF VALLE 


Tke University of Kalle, a modern center of learning alive to lecal and regional needs, has 
grown in prestige and steiure over the past decade to become @ pace-setier in Latin American 
higher education. In 1961 it became the first untverstty with which The Rockefeller Foundation 
undertook a long-term cooperative development program. At that time, the total enrollment was 
less than 1,500; by the 1969-70 dcademic year it had topped 3,700. During the same period, the 
full-time teaching staff rese from 249 to 438, Research, teaching, and administration have been 
strengthened through systematic programs of advanced training for staff members, support for 
visiting prafessorships in hey disciplines, and a complete overhaul af University organization 
thet has simplified internal operation and given new unpetus to academic programs. An carly 
achievement was the design of a standardized course of zeneral studies required of all entering 
students to prepare them for university-level work. Other Latin Anerican couniries, which, 
like Colombia, draw from a wide variety of independent secondary schools, subsequently mi- 
troduced similar courses, Valle has also ploneercd in uniaersity administrative and fiscal reform. 
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In 1966 ihe loosely federated professional schools and faculties were regrouped into more co- 
hestve units, and such services as accounting, planning, fund-raising, and student counseling 
were centralized. Because of the success of these measures, the Organization of American. States 
Sponsored @ six-week summer course in Cali in 1969, which was attended by administrators from 


_ 4 Colombian end 16 other Latin American institutions. The University is playing ar increase 


ingly significant role in the social and economic development of the Cauca Valley and the city of 
Cali, one of the fastest-growing metropolitan centers in Colombia and one that has a good sam- 
pling of the typical problems besatiing Latin American cities today. In addition to training the 
professionals needed in many fields, the University offers consulting services to government, 
business, and industry, and is involved in a number of research programs geared to local needs. 
Of jundamental significance are a study of health manpower needs being carried out by the Divi- 
sion of Health Sciences, studics of population tronds by the University Conmmittce for Population 
Studies, and several projects in the Division of Secial Sclences and Economies. 
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WF ork-in-Progress 
THE FACULTY OF VETERINARY SCIENCE IN NAIROBI 


Livestocking ts a traditional source of wealth in East Africa, supporting, wholly er in part, 
about 30 percent of the people. The teaders of Kenya, Tanzania, and Uganda are making ef- 
forts to develop the ancient practice of herding inte a viable animal industry, and some progress 
has already been made in this direction. Massive programs to control animal disease and spread 
knowledge of good husbandry are urgently needed, but all three countries are short of trained 
manpower in veterinary science and antmeal production. When the three rations pained their 
indepunacnce in the early 1960's, @ high-priority goal was to build up the veterinary profession. 
At that me, virtually all graduate veterinarians were cxpatriates with degrees from foreign 
schools; professional training at the university level was not available anywhere in East Africa. 
In less than a decade, one of the finest veterinary schools on the African continent has been de- 
ucloped: the Faculty of Veterinary Sctence in Kenya, Since 1962 The Rockefeller Foundation 
has coopcraicd closely in the development of the Faculiy, which now ireins between 50 and 60 
veterinartans from the three East African nations each year. (The first class numbered four.) 
Candidates are mainly government scholarship holders, and most will go inte government serv- 
ice after graduation. Some few with a bent fer research and teaching go on to do graduate work 
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Animal scientists, badly needed in a region heavily dependent on cattle and other livestock, receive first- 
rate training at East Africa’s only university-level veterinary schoo 


t 


and join the staff of the Faculty. For example Petcr K. Bitakaramire (cenier}, after a year of 
graduate work at the University of Glasgow, has been working on a Ph.D. project on liver fluke 
of catile and leciuring on perasitolagy to second- and third-year students. Like other educational 
institutions in East Africa, the Faculty is anxtous to have more Africans on its roster, About 33 
percent of tenured posts are now held by Africans with edvanced degrees from abroad. Dr. 
G. iM. Mugera (left), « Ph.D. from Michigan State University, is a lecturer in the Department of 
Veterinary Patholegy and Microbiology. Several teams of scientists supported by foreign assist- 
ance organizations end governments make up the rest of the staf. From the outset, The Rocke- 
Jeller Foundation provided funds to support both African and expatriate staff. The University 
of Glasgow sponsored one of the first teams of faculty members; the Federal Republic of Ger- 


many provided @ group from Justus Liebig Untversity in Giessen; and U. 8. AID sponsored a 


team frum Colerade State University. Adore recently, a Nerwegian development organization 
brought in « group of antmal production spectalisis. in 1966 Dr. Peter Nderito (right), a Kenyan, 
became the Facuity’s first African dean. Research ts focuscd on disease and production prob- 
lems uf the region, especially East Coast fever and irypanasomiasis. 
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W ork-in-Progress 


RURAL-HEALTH TRAINING IN BANGKOK 


Community medical care delivered by a team of health workers is a fairly new concept in doth ihe 
developed and. developing countries of the world. The Community Health Program now being 
set up at the Ramathibodi Faculty of Medicine in Thailand heralds @ new era ui @ university’s 
concept of its rele and function. A rural teaching facility ts being built about 37 miles out of Bang- 
kok, under the joint auspices of the-Facuity and the Thai Ministry of Health, with assistance from 
The Rockefelier Foundation. It will train physicians, nurses, and other health personnel, and 
develop improved systems of delivering health care to the community. A first experiment in 
bringing medical students inte direct contact with the problems of rural communities was made 
in 1968, with the cooperation of Foundation field-staff members stationed in Bangkok. A sum- 
mer program, offered to medical-student voluntcers, generated considerable enthusiasm and, 
more important, demonstrated that the idea would work, Students participated in. every step 
of the planning: under faculty supervision, they designed and carried aut a survey of the Bang- 
chan district, @ conunnntey of rice farmers near Bangkok, to determine the health status and 
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Thai medica) students, who traditionally seldom Jeit their classroom, now travel into the villages to investi- 
gate health problems of rural people. 


néecds of the people. teams of students traveled in launches along the klongs (canals) be- 
tween rice fields, taking a door-to-door poll of health and sanitary conditions, collecting data 
on nutrition, population, and child development, and inquiring into local economic conditions, 
attitudes, and customs. Mothers were generally helpful and friendly but, reported the students, 


_ mm the Thai tradition of child-rearing they would net ferce reluctant taddlers to get up on the 


Seale or submit to being measured. A tally of preschool children's weights and heighis showed 
over 50 percent suffering from malnutrition; head circumference measurements of malnourished 
clildren supported findings from other ports of the werld that suggest a link between mefnu- 
trition and impaired intellectual development. The students tabulated their own data and drew 
up reports fer classroom discussion as part of a cotrse on community medicine introduced the 
following semester. Firsthand experience with rural iwving conditions and health problems was 
ar eye-opener jor many of the students. Faculty and government officials involved were more 
than. ever convinced that reral elerkships shonid be a part of every medical student's traming. 
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Work-in-Progress 
IBADAN’S READING CENTRE AND LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


Freshmen entering the University of Ibadan often find their adjustment to college work compli- 
cated by the difficulty of having to study in English, which for many is @ second language. for 
students who need help in improving their English reading and writing skills, the University 
created the Reading Centre, in operation since 1967; in addition, for help with spoken English, 
a languege laboratory was established. The Rockejeller Foundation provided funds éoward 
equipping and staffing these two facilities, which servc all the faculties of the University. The 
Reading Centre, in the Faculty of Aris, enrolls about 300 first-year students annually, most of 
them referred by their departments. The candidates are tested for reading efficiency and given 
background questionnaires designed to analyze individual reading and study habits. They are 
then enrotled in a course consisting of a weekly lecture and two laboratory sessions, with addt- 
tional seminars and tutorials dealing with special problems. Concentrated work on pronunciation 
and grammar is provided for English majors to improve their flucney in class discussion and de- 
bate. The lectures are designed to give a general understanding of the psychological and lin- 
cuistic factors behind reading difficulties and ta explain overall remedial strategy; in the labora: 
tory sessions students are taught to come te grips with their individual preblems and to nursier 
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African college students are developing reading and speaking skills in English and other modern languages 
through skilled instruction and the use of immediate play-back equipment. 


corrective techniques. Practice with the aid of machines includes use of the eye-spanner trainer, 
reading accelerators, end reading films. Boolt-centered practice focuses on comprehension: stt- 
dents are helped to deal with dificult technical material, te grasp nuances of style in literary 
texts, t0 read between the lines. The classes and iabs are scheduled for late aficrnoon and eve- 
ning se as not ta overlap with the regular curriculum, end studenis may sign up for individual 
practice, using the laboratory equipment in their free periods. Upperclassmen, too, who wish to 


_ improve their reading speed and language skills are encouraged te consult with the Centre’s staff 


and to make use of the library and laboratory facilitics. Although the Reading Centre and fan- 
guage laboratory ere intended primarily for the study of English, they are used also by students 
of linguistics, Arabic, and any of the Nigerion languages; end students of Buropean languages 
may have access to the equipment when the smaller laboratory in the Department of Modern 
Languages becomes too crowded. The Reading Centre has been iivaluaeble ta tapreving ihe 
ucademic performance of students working under a language handicap as well as in developing 
better methods of teaching reading and in training Nigerian reading spectatists. Tt has attracted 
@ great many visitors with a professional interest in teaching reading or remedial reading, 
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QUALITY OF THE ENVIRONMENT 
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During 1970 concern about the quality of the 
environment reached major proportions. The 
President brought the question before Congress 
and established the Council on Environmental 
Quality; the mass media responded to and fur- 
ther stimulated widespread public awareness of 
the dangers of pollution and deterioration. A 
naiional determination to come to grips with the 
problem began to take shape: the struggle to 
carry out this resolve, however, has only begun. 

The issues involved are complex. Man has been 
changing his environment for centuries, but to- 
day the increasing speed and variety of change, 
generated by rapid population growth, advances 
in technology, and increasing urbanization, have 
brought us to the brink of an ecological crisis. 
Scientists now believe that man may have the 
potential to destroy the earth’s biosphere. Evi- 
dence of deterioration includes air, water, and 
soil pollution, the accumulation of solid wastes, 
contamination of foods, radiation hazards, necise, 
increasing ugliness, and the complex of undesir- 
able effects that resulis from decay of the inner 
city along with unplanned urbanization. 

Pollution of air, water, and soi] means essen- 
tially that the load of wastes discharged into them 
exceeds the capacity of the natural] systems for 
regeneration. Prevention or reduction of pollu- 
tion requires manugement and disposal of these 
wastes, which are the residuals from extraction, 
production, and consumption processes. Because 
matter cannot he destroyed, it is possible only to 
alter the form of residuals, not to eliminate them: 
this means that attempts to diminish one kind of 
pollution often increase another. The total 
amount of wastes produced can be lessened by 
increasing the efficiency of production and con- 
sumption processes and by reeycling to reduce 
intreduction of new materials into the system. 
Residuals that cannot be reused must be changed 
to forms that can be discharged into the environ- 
ment with tolerable adverse effects. 

Pollution is not the only problem. As urban 
centers have become increasingly unsatisfactory 
to live in, people have moved to the cities’ out- 
skirts where they have created sprawling and 
unplanned suburbs, Decay in the inner city and 
uncontrolled urbanization around it have resulted 


te 


in overcrowding, confusion, stress, noise, and ug- 
jiness as well as in the overtaxing of educational 
resources, transportation networks, health care 
services, and other essential facilities and services. 

The individual family or factory has little con- 
trol over the total residuals problem or the ero- 
sion of the quality of life. In fact, economic con- 
siderations commonly encourage actions that 
further damage the environment. Community, re- 
gional, state, and iederal action is usually neces. 
sary for environmental preservation or improve- 
ment. Such action requires and will increasingly 
require an aware citizenry and substantially more 
information than is now available on the costs and 
benefits of alternative programs. 

There are critical shortages of scientists, man- 
agers, technicians, and other trained personne! to 
staff existing public and private institutions and 
agencies. As efforts to cope with environmental 
problems are accelerated, the manpower shortage 
will worsen. Particularly needed at the mana- 
gerial and scientific level are men with broad, 
multidisciplinary competence and understanding. 

At the end of 1969 The Rockefeller Foundation 
established a program in Quality of the Environ- 
ment to concentrate resources on a few selected 
aspecis of the many needs in this field. Analysis 
of the causes of progressive environmental blight 
and of prospects for halting and reversing il, 
along with a review of existing public and private 
programs addressed to the problem, led to the 
selection of several general areas in which Foun 
dation support might make a sisnificant cliffer- 
ence. A total of $5.3 million has been allocated 
for projects within these areas since the program 
was inaugurated. 


UNIVERSITY CENTERS 

Universities generally are not structured to 
deal with new fields of study that cross disci- 
plinary boundaries and demand the focusing of 
research and teaching from several different de- 
partments on a central problem. Development of 
knowledge about the components of the eco- 
system and their interactions, required for man 
agement of various aspects of environmental de- 
eradation, demands a kind of teamwork that most 
academic’ institutions are not set up to provide. 
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To mount research and training in environmental! 
sciences, universities must develop new structures 
and mechanisms that permit them to make the 
hest use of their disciplinary capabilities. 

Foundation support has been given to a number 
of institutions to help them build up and co- 
ordinate studies focused on environmental prob- 
lems, from which other institutions can benefit in 
setting up similar programs. The University of 
Michigan, the University of California at Davis, 
the University of [linois, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, and Utah State University have received 
granis io establish centers of environmental 
studies that can involve the relevant disciplines 
in campus-wide interdisciplinary research, gradu- 
ate training, and action programs on environ- 
mental quality. These institutions have excellent 
resources in various departments, schools, and 
institutes as well as ongoing programs dealing 
with conservation, regional planning, pollution 
control, and related efforts. The Foundation 
granis will enable them to coordinate and in- 
tensily these efforts and to expand their consulta- 
tive services to state and local agencies seeking 
expert advice. 


MANAGEMENT OF RESIDUALS 

There is a critical need for comprehensive 
theoretical and empirical studies of the total 
problem of managing the wastes that cause en- 
vironmental pollution, A conceptual framework 
is needed, embracing the extraction, production, 
and consumption activities in a given area, the 
inputs of materials in each process, the points at 
which residuals are generated, and the kinds and 
amounts gencrated at each point. With this 
framework and with data collected from the re- 
rion, a total balance sheet can be developed. 
With models adapted for computerized analysis, 
the results of changes in each of the ‘processes 
— including reduction of inputs, increased ef- 
ficiencies, recycling, and treatment of residuals — 
can be tested with respect to their various inter- 
actions with economic and social factors, provi- 
sion of goods and services for the community, 
environmental pollution of various kinds, and 
costs and means of disposal of the residuals. 

Resources for the Future, an independent re- 
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search concern in Washington, D. C., received a 
Foundation grant in 1969 to undertake studies in 
this field; some of the university programs being 
assisted are also working on related projects. 


RESEARCH ON COMPONENTS 
OF THE ECOSYSTEM 

The total ecosystem, of which man is a part, is 
composed of a large number of component eco- 
systems and of an extremely complex set of inter- 
actions among them. One such component is the 
freshwater ecosystem. Jn it is a diverse, closely 
integrated biological commmnity within which 
energy and materials are accumulated and trans- 
ferred through a food chain. This community is 
affected by a host of facters, including various 
pollutants. Under some conditions the end point 
in the chain is food and sport fish; under others, 
it is undesirable plant life or inedible scrap fish, 
More complete knowledge of the components of 
this ecosystem and their interactions should lead 
to management practices that would assure bene- 
ficia] rather than undesirable products and might 
have implications for the understanding and ma- 
nipulation of similar entities. In this area, a grant 
to the Academy of Natura] Sciences of Philadel- 
phia is supporting a study of the responses of 
freshwater plant and animal life to changes in 
water quality. A grant io the Boyce Thompson 
Institute for Plant Research, in Yonkers, New 
York, will support expansion of research on the 
Rudson River estuary, which is heavily polluted. 
The study will aim at defining ways of maintaining 
a functional ecosystem thai will utilize urban and 
industrial wastes by converting them into marine 
food. 


MONITORING POLLUTANT LEVELS 


Acceptable limits for pollution or other fomns 
of environmental damage are determined by . 
a number of factors, including use and cost- 
benefit relationships. In fresh water, for example, 
the level! of purity required will depend on 
whether the water is to be used for drinking, 
swimning, fishing, or beating, or as a medinm for 
discharge of wastes and for commervial transport. 
Critical questions for which experimental cvi- 
dence is required are the level of tolerance per- 
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missible for each use and the cost and benefits of 
attaining given levels. In addition, existing equip- 
ment and techniques for measuring levels of 
many pollutants must be refined for use in mod- 
erm monitoring and control programs. These ques- 
tions are being studied as part of Foundation- 
supported projects at Michigan State University 
and the University of Michigan. 


REDUCTION OF POLLUTION 

Problems of pollution of air, water, and soil are 
reaching emergency proportions. Major Foun- 
dation support for programs in this area has taken 
four directions: finding alternatives to chemical 
pesticides, designing a workable system of sew- 
age disposal and community water management, 
developing an innovative approach to reduction 
of air contaminants from industrial plants, and 
investigating the problems of soil and water pol- 
lution from the raising of livestock. 

At present there is no efficient alternative to 
the chemical insecticides that cause serious dam- 
age to agricultural soils, seep into watercourses, 
and ultimately contaminate food. The develop- 
ment of new pesticides with greater specificity of 
action and with controllable degradability is an 
urgent need. Research in this area is being sup- 
perted by the Foundation at the University of 
IHinois, Cornell University, and the University of 
California at Riverside and at Berkeley. These 
four leading Jaboratory teams are conducting 
complementary research toward development of 
chemicals that wil! attack vital enzyme systems 
of certain insects without harming other species 
or the environment. 

In addition, at three of these Universities, 
studies are in progress on insect sex attractants, 
or pheromones. Cornell and the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley and at Riverside received ad- 
ditional support this year for research aimed at 
understanding the action of pheromones and de- 
vising ways to use them to interfere with insect 
mating. 

Another promising approach to pest control, 
under study at Warvard, is the use of juvenile 
hormones, A grant made this year is sttpporting 
the work of the Laboratory of Insect Physiology, 
where Dr. Carroll M, Williams and his colleagues 
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are working on ways of preventing insects from 
reaching the reproductive stage in their develop- 
ment, Like the sex atiractants, the juvenile hor. 
mones are highly selective and have little effect 
on man or animals or even on insects of other 
species. 

The need for chemical pesticides can also be 
greatly reduced by altering certain characteris- 
tics of the plants they attack, Innate resistance 
to insect pests has been successfully bred into 
superior varieties of a number of crops through 
genetic manipulation. Now research will be fo- 
cused on cotton, one of the major crops for which 
chemical protection is necessary. The cotton boll. 
worm or corn earworm (Heliothis zea} and the 
related Heliothis virescens are the target pests 
of the heaviest load of chemical pesticides used 
in agriculture in the United States. In an effort 
to breed plants resistant to these insects, a co- 
operative program, involving teams of entomol- 
ogisis, plani breeders, and plant biochemisis, was 
initiated this year with Foundation support at 
Texas A & M University, Mississippi State Uni- 
versity, and the University of California at Davis. 
The research on cotton is expected to suggest ap- 
proaches to breeding resistance to these same 
insects into other crops that they attack. 

Studies of water management and sewage dis- 
posal are under way at Michigan State University 
with the aid of a 1970 grant from the Foundation. 
In a 300-acre area, a system of lakes and ponds 
stocked with aquatic plants and fish is heing 
developed to provide “living filters” for gradual 
breakdown of sewage effluent. The water, in 
various stages of purification, will be used on 
planted areas, and parts of the project will serve 
as public parks. The complex wil) offer possibil- 
ities for research and training in hydrology, biel- 
ogy, agronomy, fish culture, and other sciences: 
and social and economic studies will be made to 
evaluate the usefulness of the sysiem for the man- 
agement of the quality of community water 
supplies. 

Soil filtration of smoke from industrial plants, 
under investigation at the University of Arizona, 
is a new and promising approach to reducing air 
pollutants. With Foundation support, a team of 
scientists is‘at work on a project in which exhaust 
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gases would be channeled through a network of 
junnels near the soil surface, so that chemical 
pollutants, heat, and particles would be absorbed 
or filtered, and the harmless components released 
into the air. The scientists believe that the soil 
could renew its absorptive capacity if allowed 
to rest between periods of use as a gas filter. 
Tests are being made to determine what soils 
would be best adapted for this purpose. 

The New York State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell is undertaking a program of research 
and graduate education dealing with the man- 
agement, utilization, and disposal of animal 
wastes, including study of nutrient accumulation 
in waters from agricultural lands and the factors 
affecting the eutrophication process. The pro- 
gram will attempt to develop techniques for re- 
ducing contamination of land and to discover 
means of predicting the sensitivity of lakes and 
rivers to the addition of nutrients from soils used 
in livestock raising. Social and economic factors 
will be studied to help guide policy concerned 
with food production and environmental quality. 


TRAINING FOR TECHNICIANS 

In addition to graduate training for environ. 
mental specialists at university centers, the Foun- 
dation is supporting training for technicians to 
stall public and private agencies engaged in pol- 
luiion monitoring and control, Personnel skilled 
in these fields are in short supply. A grant was 
made this year to Monroe County Community 
College in Michigan to develop a training pro- 
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gram for environmental technicians. In coopera- 
tion with local industries, municipal officials, and 
specialists from Wayne State University, the 
Community College has designed a curriculum 
for training personnel to support engineering 
stafis and to operate quality control and monitor- 


ing equipment. 


STUDIES OF SOCIETAL ACTION 

Much of the effort to combat environmental de- 
terioration will have to be made by community 
and governmental agencies, since the individual 
has little contro] over the total problem and in 
fact is more often faced with economic disincen- 
tives. In order to develop effective pubhe pro- 
grams for environmental protection and improve- 
ment, better understanding is needed of the mech- 
anisms and institutions involved in community, 
state, regional, and federal action. On another 
level, it is important to know how ecological] val- 
ues become societal issues, what factors are in- 
valved in individual] participation in groups con- 
cerned with environmental] quality, and what 
strategies are most likely to be effective in secur- 
ing compliance with proposed contro] measures. 
A group of researchers at Princeton University’s 
Woodrow Wilson School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs ix sceking answers to these ques- 
tions in a long-range study of the roJe of public 
authorities in different socicties and at different 
levels of government in dealing with environ- 
mental problems. A Foundation grant was made 
last year in support of this work. | 
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GRANTS APPROVED IN 1970 


UNITED STATES 


CoLumpia University, New York: for use by its School of Engineering and Applied Science toward studies 
for a survey of environmental pollution, conducted by the New York City Science and Technology Advisory 


Council; $25,000; 

CorNELL University, New York: 
Toward the cost of developing a research and graduate education program on management of agricultural 
wastes and nutrients for minimum environmental damage; $600,000 for a four-year period; 
Toward support of collaborative research and graduate training on the development of selective, non-per- 
sistent pesticide chemicals; $50,000; 
Toward suppor of collaborative studies on the role of insect pheromones in the biology and control of in- 
sect pests; $25,000; 


Harvarp Universiry, Massachusetts: toward the costs of a program dealing with new approaches to the selec- 
tive contro] of insects, under the direction of Dr. Carroll M. Williams of the Biological Laboratories; 


$250,000 for a three-year period; 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY: 
In partial support of the 1970 Summer Study on global climatic and ecological effects of pollution of the 
atmosphere-ocean system; $25,000; 
Toward the costs of its participation in the MIT/Cal Tech Clean Air Car Race; $25,000; 

Micuican State Universiry: toward the initiation of an experimental program on water quality management; 
$250,000; 

Mississipp1 State UNiversiTy: toward support of cooperative research and graduate training on plant re- 
sistance to insects, primarily to species of Heliethis and Lygus; $42,060; 

Monroe County Community Coiiece, Michigan: toward the cests of developing a pilet program to train 
environmental control technicians; $45,000 for a two-year period; 

PENNSYLVANIA STrate University: toward the costs of developing an interdisciplinary program for research 
and training in environmental studies; $750,000 for a four-year period; 

Texas A & M Untversiry: toward support of cooperative research and graduaic training on plant resistance 
to insects, primarily to species of Heliethis and Lygus; $116,300; 

University oF ARIZONA: toward the costs of research on soi] absorption and 4&ltration of air pollutants: $95,000 
for a three-year period; 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: 
Berkeley 
Toward support of collaborative research and graduate training on the development of selective, non-per- 
sistent pesticide chemicals: $100,000; 
Toward support of collaborative studies on the role of insect pheromones in the biology and control of insect 
pests; $25,000; 
Davis 
Toward the costs of developing its research and training programs in environmental studies; $284,000 for a 
two-year period; 
Riverside 
Toward support of collaborative research and graduate training on the' development of selective, non-per- 
sistent pesticide chemicals; $49,730: 


Toward support of collaborative studies on the role of insect pheromones in the biology and control of insect 
pests: $25,000; 
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University oF CoLoraDO: support of a joint working meeting of the Science and Society Committee of the Bio- 
logical Sciences Curriculum Study with representatives of the Consortium of Professional Associations in 
Social Science, for the development of classroom materials at the secondary level concerned with environ- 
mental quality and population contro); $4,500; 

University of I[tirnors: toward support of collaborative research and graduate training on the development 
of selective, non-persistent pesticide chemicals; $49,800: 


Uran State Univensiry: toward the costs of developing an interdisciplinary program of research and train- 
ing in environmental studies: $600,000 for a four-year period. 
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Professor Hinrich Bohn (jar right, bottom) leads a team at the University of Arizona that seeks to purify 
noxious gases by using soi] as a living, self-renewing filter. 


Work-in-Progress 
DE-TOXIFYING INDUSTRIAL GASES IN ARIZONA 


fadustrial plants are important seurces af pollution of the air by noxious gases, including sulfur 
dioxide, oxides of nitrogen, and hydrocarbons; by heat or water vapor; and by small particles of 
matter, The adverse effects of these emissions are commonly controlled in the immediate area of 
the plant by very high stacks, which cause the pollutants to be dissipated over a large areca down- 
wind from the plant. Pollutants can now be controlied to some degree by various kinds of chemu- 
cal and physical equipment, but this equipment, while elaborate and costly, is only moderately 
eflectine, Consequently, for economy’s sake, it is usually operated at the upper limit of allowable 
environmental pollution, Professor Hinrich Bohn ard his associates at the University of Arizona 
belteve thet the soil might be used effectively as a living filter for such industrial emissions. Soil 
has many adoontages asa filter—high absorptive capacity. porosity. rapid and continual regener 
ation, ard reaction with muny chemical pollutants, Ti is known io, absorb and filter, effectively 
and inexpensively, chemical and perticle pollutants from water; theoretically, it should be able 
to remove pollutants from the air. Dr. Bohn theorizes that the gases could pass through the soit 
from a networle of closed or open-ended horizontal tunnels near the soil surface. Reactive sul- 
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jur, nitrogen and carbon compounds, and heat would be absorbed and the particles filtered. 
The harmless componenis—nitrogen, oxygen, and carbon dioxide—twould be released tnie the 
atmosphere. The soil's microorganisms, uttlizing the air pollutants as an energy source, would 
then convert them into innecueus end potentially useful substances. Because the gouses would 
be converted to aiher substances and because they would stinutlate microbial growth, the soit 
‘could, it is hoped, continually regencraie its absorptive quality. A two-phase program is now 
under way. fa Phase L, which will take place over a peried of three years. research is being con- 
ducted in University laboratories under controlled conditions to check the theoretical calculations 
on the absorptive capacitics of various types of soil and te determine the chemical, physical, and 
brological effects of use of soil as a living filter. These experiments are being carried out by a 
team of four University of Arizona faculty members: Prefesser Bohn, who ts a sotl chemist; tivo 
soil physicists: and «microbiologist. If the theoretical conclusions regarding soils as a filter are 
substantiated by this research, Phase Uf, consisting ef economic and engineering siudies under 
practical cunditions, will then begin. 
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At Harvard University, Professor Carrol] Williams and his associates seek to control insect pepulations by 
biological] means that Dr. Williams calls third-generation pesticides. 





Work-in- Progress 
THIRD-GENERATION PESTICIDES 


Modern agriculture and public health owe a huge debt to the use of pesticides, which protect 
against the insect plagues that once ruined crops or decimated populations. But present “broad 
spectrum” and persistent pesticides such as DDT have been increasingly implicated as mejer 
pollutants of the environment, with harmful effects on man and other organisms. The work 
of Dr. Carroll M, Willioms and his staff at Harvard’s Laboratory of Insect Physiolagy promises 
to lead to some important new alternatives. The Laboratory, which is guided by Dr. Williams 
and lwo of his assaciates, Drs. Fotis C. Kafatos end Lynn M. Riddtford, is an important center 
of insect-control research. Qnre significant area of investigation has been the discovery and 
testing of the juvenite hormone and its synthetic equivalents — a chemical cempound thet keeps 
insects from passing from the larval to the adult stage in their life cycles —thus making them 
unable te reproduce, Field tests of these hermones arc row being conducted in Europe and the 
United Seatcs. Dr. Williams calts the Juventls hormones @ probable “third-generation” pesticide 
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— the latest in a series of discoveries that began about 50 years ego. Lead arsenate was a “first 


generation” pesticide, used extensively in the 1920’s and ’30's in increasingly heavy dosages. The 
pests developed an unbelievable resistance to it; also it was jound to be too highly poisonous to 


. man to be of continued practical use. The chlorinated hydrocarbons such as DDT, “second-zen- 


eration” pesticides used in the "40's and *50’s and up to the present, were hailed as a break- 
through — until their long-term effecis became known. The DDT-type pesticides ere generally 
nonselective —they destroy beneficial insects as well as pests. Also, they are “persistent”: they 
will not break down, in monihs or even in years, inta harmless chemical components. In. contra- 
distinction, Dr. Williams’s “third-generation” pesticides twill affect only target insect species — by 
using thetr own hormones against then. in addition to research on the replacement ef conven- 
tional insecticides, the Laboratory is studying several other potential insect-control measures, in- 
eluding the ttme-beeping mechanism of the insect brein. 
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Students sponsored a race from Cambridge to Pasadena to dramatize especially adapted low-pollution cars, 
which aroused grest interest during stopovers along the route. 


i’ ork-in-Progress 
CLEAN AIR CAR RACE 


Last August, 45 studeni teams from 30 colleges and universitics and three high schools lined 
up in Combridge, Massachusetts, for the 3,600-mile, cress-couniry Clean Air Car Race, in cars 
especially built or rebuilt te meet low-pollution standards. The starting point wes the campus 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and the finish line the California Institute of 
Technology in Pasadena, the universities te which the race’s young sponsors belonged. The 
event was designed io demonstrate how automotive technology can be enlisted in the fight 
against the air pollution preblems it has helped to create. Said one young participant: “I} we 
wait for nature to remove all the pollutants we put into the air, we will be dead.” At helis in 
Toronto, Detroit, Ann Arbor, Urbana, Oklahoma City, Odessa (Texas), and Tucson, the cars 
were put on public display, end the student drivers rested, answered questions, and enjoyed a 
brief celebrity. Pollution emissions of the cers were tested at the start and finish, and midway, 
in Detroit. and the results fed into a computer along with speed and performance data. Highest 
points tvert to lowest pollutors, The entrants fell into six categortes: cars with Internal combus- 
tion engines thet used Uquid fuels: those with internal combustion engines using other types of 
fuel such as propane or natural ges; electric cars whose batteries were recharged at stations 
along the way or by generators carried in: aceontpanying trucks; firybrid electric models twith 
their owr gasoline-powered rechargers; steam-potwered cars: and cars run by turbine engine. 
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All met the standards for emissions of carbon monoxide, hydrocarbons, and nitrogen oxides pro- 
posed by the Federal Government for new cars in 1975; some did even better. A winner was 
announced in each category, with the overall prize going to the Wayne State University team, 
which drove a Detroit production model running on unleaded gasoline and fitted with several 
antipoliution devices. The race aroused curiosity and interest ali clong its route, and a central 
trformation center in Chicago monitored daily progress by telephone. In addition to dramatizing 
the problem and stimulating some inventive thinking about solutions, the event ts expected to 
create an upsurge af interest in automotive engineering in schools of technology, where tt has 
‘traditionally been considered a subject of minor importance. Susdent participants as well as 
spectators geined an. appreciation of the complexity of the questions involved, The Rockefeller 
Foundation made a grant to M17. toward cosis of the race, and a number of companies provided 
finencial and technicel support. Prizes of up to 85,000 in each category were given by the Ne- 
ional Air Pollution Control Administration, in return. for a@ ttoo-month lease of the winning vehi- 
cées. The best performing entries will be copied for further testing as part of the Government's 
program to promote development of clean car engines. Significanily, the race brought together 
representatives of government, tidustry, technology, education, and the motoring public, provid- 
weg a good sample of the kind of eonperation tt will take ta tackle the problem on a netional scale. 
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Work-in-Pragress 
TRAINED MANPOWER FOR A BETTER ENVIRONMENT 


Concern over environmental deterioration has led a great many private industries and public 
agencies to step up their pollution control efforts, with the result that the demand for trained 
people is running fer ahead of the supply. A number oj universities have introduced graduate 
and undergraduate programs fer envirqnmentalists, but litle attention has gone to forming a 
supporting cadre of technicians. Needéd now is a sound pattern for training the engineer's right-_ 
hand man, the skilled technician who can operate and service air and water quality monitoring 
eguipnient and other pollution control facilities, Among the first to recognize this treining gap, 
end to tele action, was a group of educators, engineers, monufacturers, and municipal officials 
in Monroe County in southeastern Michigan, among them faculty members of Monroe County 
Community College. Pith the help of a committee of spectalists, and with fnencial support frem 
The Rockefeller Foundation, Monroe has designed a pioneer educational program in environ- 
mental control technology, ta focus initially on water quality. dn @ two-year curriculum, which in- 
cludes a summer of field work, candidates will receive practical trating tt waste-water manage- 
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, Traini j tal technici has b j tant part 
hotograph Excised Here cfitte curriculum at Monroe County Community Collage 
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meni, balanced by general education, specialized courses, and supporting theory in science and 
mathematics. Cooperating industrial concerns in the area have agreed to offer job experience 
during the summer months as well as self-help apportunities for ncedy students. Laboratory space 
and facilities are being provided by Environmental Research Associates, a local nonprofit cor- 


‘poration, which has a research center near the campus. Located between Toledo and Detroit, and 


just ten miles from Lake Erie, the College is in ar area surrounded by heary industry and tncreas- 
ingly subject to the pressures of commercial and residential expansion. Waters of Plum Creek, 
which crosses the campus, and the nearby Raisin River, like Lake Erie, are heavily polluted, and 
there are a number of indusirial and municipal water treatment nlants in. the vicinity. A 60-acre 
nature laboratory containing two artificial ponds for eaperimenial purposes is under construction 
on the campus. Monroe Community College is a fasi-growing, serviee-minded tnstitution, whose 
enrollment is expected te climb to 3,500 in the near future, Several other colleges have been in 
touch with AZunroe and are follotemy developments in the environmental technology program. 
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IY ork-in-Progress 
A UNIVERSITY ENVIRONMENTAL CENTER 


Many environmental problems ere unigue to specific resource-end-climate combinations, or to 
local patterns of industrial activity. In Utah, for example, the effects of years of mining, recent 
rapid industrial growth, and the fact that effects of environmental disturbances persist much 
longer in arid lands than in humid regions, present problems which demand specialists well 
acquainted with the region and trained to understand the many factors contributing to environ- 
menial deterioration. Uiah State University, chartered in 1888, has had a long and notable 
record of concern with environmental quality in the Mountain States region. Under the leader- 
ship af President Glen Taggert, who is committed to making environmental concern a major 
thrust of the University, a novel and experimental three-year multidisciplinary program is now 
being created on the theme of “Environment and Man.” The program enphasiscs the relatien- 
ship of man to the physical and biological attributes of the environment, particularly as they 
relate to his socio-economic circumstances. Students, social scientists, home economists, special- 
ists in education, and faculty in the hunzanities are being exceuraged to cooperate with their 
counterparts in the natural sciences in seeking solutions. to compassable environmental prob- 
lems. Procedures jor the program ore being developed initielly by the University Enotrormental 
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At Utah State University, investigators in several disciplines are making a unified approach to the environ- 
mental problems created by both industry and massive consumer demands. 


Council, a panel of nine memdcrs drawn jrom a cross section of depariments and research insti- 
tutions. Colleguia will be called by the Council periodically to consider selected topics of major 
concern to the area, such as the appropriate distribution of the costs of environmental improue- 
ment among the interest groups involved or the development of guidelines for land use plan- 
ning in sections of the state being rapidly urbanized. Task forces made up of faculty and graduate 
students, and iniliated at the recommendation of a colloquium, will be responsible for undertal- 
ing applied research, educating the public, and developing alternatives for legislative or public 
consideration. As research needs are identified and evaluated, the University will attempt to 
secure preliminary two-year funding fram regular institutional funds such as these allocated 
through the University’s own Agricultural Experiment Station, the Ecology Center, ar the Fater 
Keseerch Laboratory. As a counterpart to the University Environmental Council, a State Council 
on Environmental Quality is also being organized. Representing ithe publte, industry, and state 
and tucel government, the State Council will consider state needs, advise the University Council, 
and operate as an indepcndent group to promote community and state action. Utalt State hopes 
io assiane a regiattad role for stimurlating interest in sumilar research end service preprams. 
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EQUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL 
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The Rockefeller Foundation believes that it can 
make its most important and lasting contributions 
in the areas of race relations and equal opportu- 
nity by steadfastly seeking ways io advance the 
full and successful participation of al! groups in 
the mainstream of American life. 

The Foundation began this program in 1963 
by helping to improve opportunities in higher 
education for minority-group students, in the be- 
lief that individual achievement would benefit the 
whole country. Since then Foundation-supported 
programs in universities and colleges have been 
instrumental in bringing about changes in atti- 
tudes and in procedures that formerly barred 
gifted minority-group students from a good edu- 
cation and hence from positions of leadership and 
influence in community and national life. At the 
high schooi level, programs of student guidance 
and educational reinforcement ted the way in 
preparing disadvantaged young people for ca- 
reers and professions from which they were tra- 
ditionally excluded. Such programs were often 
the prototypes for subsequent publicly funded 
efforts to bring about equality of educational 
opportunity. 

In 1968, as governmental support became in- 
creasingly available in this area, the Foundation 
made the decision to turn its attention to the 
growing crisis of the inner cities. Among the 
many possibilities, the Foundation selected three 
sirategic areas in which a concentration of effort 
might be expected to provide the greatest lever. 
age: the improvement of inner-city schools; de- 
velopment of leadership within minority and pov- 
erty groups; and research on the causes and 
possible cures of ghetto problems. 


IMPROVING INNER-CITY SCHOOLS 

The American ideal of equality of opportunity 
is, in theory, implemented by universal free edu- 
cation. This has not worked out in practice. The 
ereat urban centers in this country, in particular, 
have failed to achieve adequate schooling for the 
poor and the minority groups crowded into their 
slums. The educational experiences of inner-city 
youth have provoked frastration, confusion, and 
anger —or worse, apathy — rather than the de- 
sire to learn or the will to master an academic dis- 


cipline or a professional skill, This is also true 
in rural areas, but in large cities the problems 
are massive and concentrated, The nation must 
now find the ways and pay the costs of adapting 
existing institutional structures to the task of 
making education meaningful and productive. 

In major cities where public school leaders 
have committed themselves to innovation and im- 
provement in the inner-city schools, the Founda- 
tion has assisted with key projects aimed at 
specific goals: increasing the school’s participa- 
tion in neighborhood and community affairs; in- 
volving parents and other neighborhood people 
in the school’s activities; improving teachers’ 
relationships with the pupils and their parents; 
improving the character and eflectiveness of the 
school’s curriculum, teaching materials, programs, 
and methods: developing more realistic and work- 
able programs and counseling te guide and assist 
graduates into more advanced study or promising 
jobs; and improving the interest, aspirations, and 
effective learning of the pupils. 

Several pioneering programs have been initi- 
ated with Foundation support. For example, in 
Philadelphia an innovative demonstration mini- 
schoo! has served as a model in the planning of a 
new school in the Mantua district; Alain Leroy 
Locke High School in Los Angeles has experi- 
mented with a variety of activities directly related 
to changing the image of the school, making its 
educational program more effective, and finding 
new ways of building bridges to the community: 
in St. Louis three community school programs 
have been initiated with Foundation aid and have 
proven so successful that the school system has 
launched three additional programs; in Mineap- 
olis a North Side community has been drawn 
directly into the planning of a new educational 
complex; community counseling and innovation 
centers have been created in the Chicago-East 
Chicago-Gary area as a result of the Foundation’s 
effort to help schools find new ways of develop- 
ing meaningful community relationships. 

Critically important for effective public school 
performance in the inner cities is administrative 
leadership at all levels from superintendent to 
assistant principal. HWighly trained, experienced 
poople are needed to deal with the complex and 
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dificult problems of the school system in our 
large cities with their heterogenecus populations. 
The Foundation is helping to pioneer a very 
promising method of providing the type of in- 
service training necessary to enable qualified 
minority-group administrators to advance to top- 
echelon positions. A program of internships has 
been designed to familiarize the candidates with 
the problems of inner-city schools and to provide 
them with experiences that would normally take 
many years to acquire on the job. Many of the 
country’s ablest big-city school superintendents 
are cooperating in this program. 

Last year, with Foundation aid, Baltimore and 
Detroit launched internship programs for school 
principals, and Philadelphia initiated a similar 
program for educational planners. In 1970 the 
Baltimore Schoo! District received a second grant 
t0 appoint an additional] ten trainees, the first 
group of five having been promoted to adminis- 
irative posts following their year of internship. 

The internship program at the level of superin- 
tendent and assistant superintendent was launched 
this year with the appointment of seven candi- 
dates of the highest caliber recommended by their 
schoo] systems; each is serving in the school su- 
perintendent’s office in two cities, one semester in 
each. Participating in the program are the super- 
intendents of schools in Cleveland, Minneapolis, 
Detroit, Rochester, San Diego, Gary. Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore. 

One of the first Foundation-supported programs 
aimed at improving ghetto schools was started 
in 1967 by the Bank Street College of Education 
in New York. The College established a Division 
of Field Services in Harlem, where it has been 
operating a demonstration project in three public 
school districts with the cooperation of the Board 
of Education. Division staff members have worked 
with teachers, supervisors, and principals in the 
area and have also assisted parent and commv- 
nity groups in developing constructive activities 
for the improvement of neighborhood schools. A 
second grant was made this year for expansion of 
this program, 

Temple University in Philadelphia received 
support Lhis year for an innovative project in pul 
lic cducation and teacher training called the 


Portal School Program. Temple’s College of 
Education has created a Department of Urban 
Education to focus on the special needs of inner- 
city children and to provide teachers with first- 
hand experience in ghetto schools. Working with 
selected neighborhood schools, the Portal School 
Program seeks to involve community residents 
and parents in the schools’ activities and to work 
out better ways of using paraprofessional and 
student aides. 

Another experimental approach to improving 
the learning experience of children and to fur. 
thering equality of educational opportunity is 
being successfully developed by the Rochester 
City School District in its World of Inquiry 
School, a component of Project UNIQUE. Good 
scholastic results and successful racial integra- 
tion have both been achieved, and some of the 
teaching methods developed have already been 
adopted in other Rochester schools. A Founda- 
tion grant was made this year to help support 
the School for a two-year period while local 
sources of funding are being consolidated. 

An experiment in preparing children at an 
early age to live successfully in a culturally and 
racially diversified society is being carried out at 
the Multi-Culture Institute in San Francisco. The 
emphasis in this innovative educational program 
is on teaching minority-group children about their 
own cultural heritage and on developing interest 
in and respect for other ethnic groups. A grant 
was made by the Foundation this year to help sup- 
port the Institute and to enable it to train teach- 
ers and administrators from other schools in the 
curriculum and methods used in this program. 

Two grants made in 1970 were focused on the 
problems of inner-city high school seniors and 
recent graduates. In Detroit the Volunteer Place. 
ment Corps received support for its program to 
place the graduates of six mner-city high schools — 
in suitable jobs, job-training programs, or col- 
leges. Four hundred and fifty volunteers have 
heen recruited and trained since this effort was 
started in 1967: the program now functions within 
the framework of.the Board of Edugation, Hs 
record of successful placements is over 95 per- 
cent; before the VPC began work, the average of 
graduates successfully placed was 10 percent, 
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In Baltimore a work-study program called 
School Without a Building is offering on-the-job 
training in business and industry for 12th graders 
as part of their studies for a general diploma. 
Both the Detroit and Baltimore programs stress 
the importance of making graduation from high 
school a meaningful goal for inner-city youth by 
demonstrating that it can lead to better oppor- 
tunities, 


LEADERS FOR THE INNER CITY 

If inner-city dwellers are to have an authentic 
voice in decisions affecting their own affairs, 
leadership must be developed from within dis- 
advantaged and minority groups. As yet, how- 
ever, no tried and true methods have been for- 
mulated for discovering and training effective 
leaders for the inner city. The most successful 
programs have taken an empirical approach— 
shrewd selection of trainees, courses of study 
that provide them with the information and prac- 
tical skills they need for specific areas of leader- 
ship, and supervised experience in actual leader- 
ship roles. Undoubtedly, different methods and 
content are needed for different situations and 
types of leadership. The Foundation is support- 
ing a number of promising programs, each one 
of distinct merit in its own field. 

One important line of attack lies in helping the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and the National Urban League 
io enlarge and intensify their leadership develop- 
ment programs, especially in inner-city areas and 
among the poor. Both these organizations have 
large constituencies and are actively engaged in 
systematic leadership training programs that are 
closely related to specific action projects in local 
communities and neighborhoods in all parts of 
the country. _ 

At the same time the Foundation is supporting 
a number of unusual and exceptionally promising 
projects for demonstrating successful ways to dis- 
cover, train, and develop leadership in minority 
rroups and indigenous neighborhonds. These 
projects represent a variety of approaches: formal 
training institutes for community lcaders under 
the guidance of successful veterans in community 
leadership (Saul Alinsky’s Training Institute in 


Chicago): programs of sensitivity training for 
staff members of agencies that work in inner cities 
and expect to provide similar training for leaders 
in these neighborhoods {the YMCA project in 
Chicago); student internship programs in gov- 
ernment offices and under minority-group officials 
{the Urban Affairs Foundation program in Los 
Angeles); and classroom training plus super- 
vised participation in neighborhood development 
programs (the projects of the Ecumenical Insti- 
tute and the Community Renewal Saciety in 
Chicago). 

The Urban Academy operated by the Ecumeni- 
cal Institute received a second grant in 1970 to 
support its intensive training course for commu- 
nity workers. Trainees at the Academy have come 
from over 30 cities, and over 70 percent of the 
graduates have assumed active roles in urban 
leadership. 


CHANGING THE GHETTO 

Before much of the needed constructive change 
can come about in the central cities, a great deal 
more must be learned about the tangled and per- 
sistent causes, and the effective remedies, of pov- 
erty, ignorance, racial] discrimination, and their 
short- and long-range consequences. ‘wo im- 
portant research programs have been launched 
with Foundation support to gather the basic in- 
formation needed to guide policy and action in 
attacking ghetto problems. A group of social 
scientists, scholars, and experienced practition- 
ers, assembled by the Metropolitan Applied Re- 
search Center in New York, is engaged in a com- 
prehensive study of two selected metropolitan 
ghettos, one urban and one suburban, in an at- 
tempt to develop and document recommendations 
for feasible programs. 

At the University of Chicago, in cooperation 
with city governmental and private agencies, a 
broad research program on poverty has been ini- 
tiated with Foundation support. Teams of re- 
searchers and graduate students are studying in 
detail the characteristics and problems of Chi- 
cago’s poor and the operation and results of the 
many programs that are seeking remedies to the 
problems of poverty in that city. One important 
nim of the program is to provide data and guid- 
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ance to help the responsible agencies achieve 
greater effectiveness. 


RELATED PROGRAMS 

In addition to its three major thrusts, the 
Foundation assists exceptionally effective organ- 
izations in carrying out special programs. Among 
these are the National Urban Coalition's efforts 
to mobilize and concert governmental and private 
efforts in a comprehensive attack on the prab- 
lems of cities. Another is the Southern Regional 
Council’s programs aimed at reducing racial con- 
flict and discrimination in the South. The NAACP 
Legal Defense and Educational Fund received a 
second grant this year in support of its work in 
assisting minority and poverty groups and commu- 
nities in the South to secure even-handed admin- 
istration of governmental programs. The NAACP 
Special Contribution Fund also received a grant 
to enable it to contribute to the nationwide pro- 
grams of the NAACP aimed at bettering social 
and economic opportunities for minorities and 
promoting racial equality, as well as developing 
and consolidating basic sources of support for the 
future. A grant to the National Urban League 
is supporting its Veterans Affairs Program, which 
offers counseling and help in such areas as em- 
ployment, housing, education, and welfare bene- 
fits to men returning to civilian life from the 
Armed Forces. 

Foundation grants in such fields as delivery of 
health care, economic development of depressed 
rural areas, and the performing arts often have 
implications for equality of opporlumity for mi- 
nority groups, Experimental projects aimed at 
developing efficient ways of providing compre- 
hensive health care in low-income areas fre- 
quently include trainmg for minority-group mem- 
bers to prepare them for semi-skilled or skilled 
jobs in the health professions. Some family plan- 
ning projects in areas with large minority-group 
populations, supported under the Foundation’s 
program in Problems of Population, also include 
training for auxiliary personnel. 


This year a grant was made to the People-to- 
People Health Foundation to enable Project 
HOPE to continue its work in Laredo, Texas, 
which has a large low-income Mexican-American 
population. In addition to seeking means for pro- 
viding health care to the community, Project 
HOPE workers have assisted with training pro- 
grams for nursing assistants and other health 
personnel at local institutions. 

With the aid of a 1970 grant, a training pro- 
gram for paramedical personnel is being estab- 
lished by the Watts Labor Community Action 
Committee at ils residential training center in 
Saugus, California. Programs in several other 
fields are already under way at the center, which 
was developed by the Committee with coopera- 
tion from Los Angeles authorities to provide 
specialized vocational training for unemployed 
adults and high school dropouts from the Watts 
area. Last year a grant was made to the Watts 
Committee to support the horticultural and agri- 
cultural training program at the Saugus center. 

During 1969 a special Foundation task force 
on rural poverty, composed of leading authorities 
in this field, made a study of the possibilities for 
Foundation participation in development pro- 
grams in depressed rural areas, Following their 
recommendations, a grant was made this year to 
West Virginia University for an educational pro- 
gram aimed at revitalizing the local agricultural 
economy and stemming the tide of emigration 
from farm areas. 

Some support is also extended to selected 
Negro and other minority-group arts organiza- 
tions that engender creative work in the arts 
through training programs, workshops, and per- 
formances, and expand minority-group audiences 
for theatre, music, and dance. Distinguished 
groups like the Free Southern Theater in New 
Orleans and the New Lafayette Theatre and 
Workshop in New York have reccived assistance 
under the Foundation’s program in Cultural De- 
velopment (see page 127), as have training cen- 
ters like the Elma Lewis Schoo! in Boston. 
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GRANTS APPROVED IN 1970 


UNITED STATES 
AMERICANS FoR INDIAN Opportunity, Washington, D.C.: to enable an Indian educator to work with selected 
American universities in developing Indian programs and student placement; $15,000; 


ATLANTA University CENTER CORPORATION, Georgia: University of Toronto, Canada; additional support for 
Professor Romney Robinson while serving as visiting professor of economics at the Center; $592; 


Bat Stare Universrry, Indiana: for use by its Genter for Community Education Development toward the 
costs of community school programs in Indianapolis; $200,000 for a three-year period; 

Battimore City Purstic Scnoors, Maryland: 
Toward the costs of initiating the vocational component of its “School Without a Building” program; $169,000; 
Toward the costs of expanding the Central City Administrative Internship Program; $130,000; 


Bank Street CoLtece of Epucation, New York: toward the costs of the program of its Division of Field 
Services and Leadership Development to improve the effectiveness of the New York City school system in 
deteriorating areas; $300,000 through June, 1974; 


Boarp oF Epucation oF THe Scxoot Disrricr or tae City oF Detroit, Michigan: 


Toward the costs of a program conducted by the Volunteer Placement Corps to provide guidance, counsel. 
ing, and placement for high school students; $300,000 through June, 1972; 


Toward the costs of educational research; $150,000 through June. 1972: 


Boarp or EpucaTion of THE Scroot City or East Curcaco, Indiana: toward the costs of program evaluation, 
field visits, and program planning to be conducted by the Superintendent’s Task Force; $25,000; 

CoLumsia University, New York: toward a summer program in the physical and life sciences for disadvan- 
taged students; $15,000; 


COMMISSION ON RELIGION iN APPALACHTA, Tennessee: toward support of its efforts to alleviate poverty through 
assistance to community-development and local self-help organizations; $15,000; 


Community Consotipatep Scirco. District No. 65, Cook County, Illinois: toward the costs of an evaluative 
study of its schoo! integration program; $15,000; 


Dartmourn Coi.ece, New Hampshire: toward the costs of developing ABC (A Beiter Chance) programs in 
selected public high schools; $75,000 through June, 1973: 


Ecumenical. Institute, Ulinois: for the Jeadership training program of the Urban Academy; $130,000; 


Fisk Universiry, Tennessee: 
Faculty appointments; $82,700; 
Revision and completion of its master plan for campus and buildings and landscape design; $14,500; 
Gary Community ScHooL Corporation, Indiana: 
Toward the costs of a community-based reciprocal education program; $50,000; 
For use by the Reciprocal Education Council] for its Leadership Training Development Program; $25,000; 
Houston Bartist Cotiece, Texas: for scholarship assistance for 1] nursing candidates in the School] of Nurs- 
ing; $11,000; . 
Micitican State University: toward the costs of its Presidential Commission on Admissions; $15,000; 
MinnearoLis Pusuic Scuoois Spectra. Sctroo. Distrcr No. 1, Minnesota: toward the costs of expanding its 
community-school centers program; $53,800; 
Muttr-Cuttoure Instrrure, California: 
Toward general support and the development of a training program for teachers and administrators; $300,000 
for a two-year period: . 
Toward operating costs of the Institute; $15,000; | 


NAACP Lecal Derense anp Enucarionan Funn, New York: for use teward support of the program of its 
Division of Legal Tufurmation snd Cummunity Service; $250,000 through December, 1973; 
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NAACP Spectra, Contrisvtion Funp, New York: toward the costs of its basic programs and the strengthening 
of its support capabilities; $560,000; 

NATIONAL FoUNDATION FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF EpucaTion, Washington, D. C.: toward the cost of a Four- 
State Institute on Changing Urban Education conducted by Project URBAN of the National Education 
Association; $15,000; 

NationaL Ursan Coarition, Washington, BD. C.: toward support of its national and local programs; $200,000; 

NaTionaL Urean Leacue, New York: toward the costs of its Veterans Affairs Program; $500,000; 


NavaJo Community Co.Lecs, Arizona: toward the salary and ‘travel costs of the head of its Development 
Office; $15,000; 

New York Urnean LEAcue: for use toward the costs of a street workers program in New York City problem- 
area high schools; $65,000; 

PeorLe-TO-PeorpLe HeattH Founpation, Washington, D. C.: for use by its Project HOPE toward support of 
its health program in Laredo, Texas; $150,000 for a three-year period; 

Project Necessities, Utah: toward the organizational and transitional-year expenses of its project to strengthen 
elementary and secondary schoo] education for American Indian children; $12,950; 

RocHestTer City Scuoot Disrnict, New York: toward support of the Inquiry School sponsored by Project 
UNIQUE (United Now for Integrated Quality Urban-Suburban Education); $200,000 for a two-year period 
on a matching fund basis; 

San Dieco Ciry Scuoots, California: toward the costs of a one-year counseling and guidance program to be 
conducted in cooperation with the Department of Counselor Education ui San Diego State College; $200,000; 

STanronp Universiry, California: toward the costs of its graduate program in Afro-American studies; $200,000 
through June, 1975; 

Store-Fronr Learning Center, Massachusetts: toward its general operating costs; $15,000; 

TEMPLE University, Pennsylvania: for use by its Department of Urban Education toward support of a Portal 
School Program in the Philadelphia school system; $150,000 for a three-year period; 

Tuomas More Co.isce, Kentucky: teward scholarship support for students displaced from Lincoln School, 
Simpsonville, Kentucky; $15,000; 

“University oF CALIFORNIA, Irvine: educational reinforcement pregrams for Mexican-American and Negro jun- 
ior and senior high school students in the Santa Ana schools; 35.000; 

Wasuincton [niversiry. Missouri: for use by its University College toward the costs of a work-study career 
development program fei fmancially handicapped ligh school graduates; $150,000 for a four-year period; 

Watts Lagok Community Action Commitrer, California: ioward the expenses of a paramedical training 
Program at Saugus; $169,931; 

West Vircinia University: toward the initiation of an experimental program to alleviate poverty in Appe-- 
lachia; $498,000 for a four-year period; 

Young Lire Campalen, Colorado: toward the costs of an urban leadership training program to be conducted on 
the Lower East Side of New York City; $125,000 for a two-year period. 


Administrative Training Internship Program 

In support of an internship program for minority-group school administrators at the superintendent level, a total 
of $221,047 was appropriated. Funds were made available to school systems to enable the following individuals 
to serve as interns: 

Pmintipy pet Campo (San Diego City Schools, California) ; 

Joun H. Grirtiti (Rochester City Schoo] District, New York) : 

Dn, Ernest E. Hantzoc (San Diego City Schuols, California) ; 

Di. Luonaro PF. Sarin (Board of Education of the School District of the City of Detroit, Michigan) ; 

Wayman W, Sairu (Cleveland Public Schvols, Ohio) ; 

Broce E. Wituiams (Minneapelis Public Schools Special School District No. }, Minnesota) ; 

Dr. Lavan 5S. Witsen (Conmmunity Consolidated School District No. 05, Cook County, Evanston, illinois}, 
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In college communities such as Hanover, New Hampshire, residents and local high schools are helping dis- 
advantaged students to improve their education. 


W ork-in-Progress 
A BETTER CHANCE 


In 1964 a program called ABC—A Better Chance—was launched at Dartmouth College, with sup- 
port from The Rockefeller Foundation, to help recruit and prepare talented boys from minor- 
wy groups jor entrence inio independent secondary schools. A number of preparatory schools 
were cooperating in the Independent Schools Talent Search Program, which later merged with 
ABC. io give promising boys, primarily from poor black families, a first-rate education. A pro- 
gram for girls was added et Mount Holyoke College in 1965, and subsequently other institutions, 
including Carleton, Williams, and Amherst Colleges and Duke University, joined the effort, with 
funds from the Office of Economic Opportunity. ABC scholars spent e summer on cempus, where 
they received instruction end tutoring in academic subjects as well as guidance and counseling, 
and, in the fall term, were placed in independent high schools on scholarships. By 1969 over 1,400 
boys and girls had entered the program, and there was still a long waiting list of talented young- 
sters, ABC leaders at Dartmouth next turned their attention io.ihe public schools, They created 
the first public school ABC program in Hanover, New Hampshire, and as soon as tt began to gain 
acceptance, they approached other communitius that had strong public high schools and good 
public spiret, The communities provided hensing—u former faculty residence, nurscry school, 
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rooming house, general store—for about ten ABC students under the tutelage of two resident 
undergraduates (who served as teacher-interns at the high school) and a high scheal faculty mem- 
ber and his family. Some communities added a local ABC componeni—ten bright bue under- 
achieving locel youngsters, who took part in the summer courses and joined the resident ABC 
family for their evening study hours, tutorial sessions, and social activities. The program has 
grown rapidly, Following the original public sckeol ABC program in Hanover, came similar 
efforts in Lebanon, New Hempshire, and Hartford, Vermont. Foadstock, Vermont, and Clare- 
mort, New Hampshire soon followed suit. These community ABC projects are cll linked with rhe 
prototype center at Dartmouth. Programs centering around other colleges and universities are 
now operating in Amherst, Massachusetts (Amherst College and the University of Massachu- 
setts); Appleton and Shorewood. Wisconsin (Lawrence University); Northfield, Minnesota (Garle- 
ton College); Andover and North Andover, Massachusetts (Merrimack College); aad Williams- 
town, Massachusetts (Williams College). Additional programs ere in the planning stages, and 
lecel ABG corporations have been formed in Philadelphia and Milwaukee. ABC's directors have 
hopes of seeing the public school programs trvolve communities all over the country. 
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Work-in-Progress 
THE WORLD OF INQUIRY SCHOOL 


The plight of the city of Rochester is familiar: in the past fifteen years its black end Puerto Kican 
population has doubled and redoubled—an increase of over 1000 percent. White families have 
moved out—a mass migration toe the suburbs that has struck hard at the city’s tax base. Racial 
tension has been high, changes and adjustments painjul. One alarming development has been 
the de facto segregation in Rochester's city schools, where 30 percent of the children are black. 
In. 1967, in response to these problems, a group of Rechester residents end educators began a 
program called Project Unique—an. enterprise that has developed into one of the mosi success- 
ful Tithe 111 programs in the country. Project Unique has attacked the problems of inner-city 
education, and urben-suburban. segregation, across the board. It includes a@ program for increas- 
ing the communication between parents and teachers, a teacher internship plan that trains teach- 
ers specifically for work in inner-city schools, and @ program of academic improvement for para 
projessione’ teacher aides. One of tts most successful components has been an experimental 
clenentary school called the World of Inquiry School, in which the racial structure of the city 
and its suburbs hes been reproduced in miniature. The school has 200 students from 3 to Il 
years old, dt is totally integrated—boys and girls, black children and white children, swell, 
to-do youngsters and those fram lower economic backgrounds. Even age diffurences are niini- 
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Children from varied backgrounds enjoy learning from each other, and from adults with special skills, in 
Rochester's successful experimental elementary school. ’ 


mized: children work in “family groups’ instead of graded classrooms, older children often taking 
on the instruction of a@ younger child. (One visitor watched, fascinated, while a 5-year-eld girl 
used @ saw under the supervision of a I2-year-old boy.) Children choose their own schedules. 
Once they have demonstrated a certain proficiency in reading and math they are free to choose 
among special-interest subdjects—-industriel arts, music and art, science, current events, and so 
on. Observers are often struck: by the fact that the youngsters are curious about the whole renge 
of subjects open to them. None of the children spent all their time on one or twe subjects, as 
had been expected: physical education and erts and crafts were no more heavily attended than 
science and reading. In faculty and administration, ioo, the Forld of Inquiry Schoel is a min. 
One of its most imaginative aspects ts the use of spectalisis from the community—people whe are 
experienced and talcnied craftsmen or technicians but not necessarily certified teachers—to teach 
some of the special-interest courses. Thus, a 70-year-old retired welder itcaches welding (te 7- 
and 8-year-olds), a college student teaches engineering, and a retired teacher teaches tweaving. 
Parents often scrue as teacher aides. Project Unique administrators hope that soon their methods 
can be extended inte all the city schools. The Porld of Inquiry School's waiting list—of over 
1,000 pupils—ts strong proof that parents and children would welcome the nete plan. 
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Work-in-Progress 


THE ALLEGHENY-HIGHLANDS PROJECT 


A century ago, when land was worked with horse-drawn. ploughs, the hill country of Fest Virginia 
was profitable farmland. Modern farm machinery, which is apprectably faster, cheaper, and more 
efficient than the horse, is, however, less maneuverable: it operates most successfully on level land. 
As farming has become more and more unprofitable jer them, millions of West Virginia farmers 
have migrated to the cities. Most after they are the people that rural communities can least 
afford to lose: the young, the educated, and the able-bedied. Most often the decline in population 
helps to feed a decline in Income; there is a subsequent drop in the quality af education, housing, 
and medical care, and even Ivss incentive to remain. For some time West Virginta University 
has recognized its responsibility te the people of the state. In 1963 tt took the fermal step 
of establishing a Center for Appalachian Studies and Development, concerned with problems of 
healih care, population control, education. cultural activities— and the overriding problem of 
poverty. More recently, in 1968, the Untwersity intensified tis studies of rural regions to search 
for ways it which it could help substantial numbers of the rural poor, Karty tn 1970, with Rucke- 
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Robert Maxwell (near left) is participating in West Virginia University’s new effort to bring economic 
vitality to Appalachia’s farmers through livestock production. 


feller Foundation support, West Virginia University began a pilot preject in two rural counties, 
Randolph ond Upshur, where population has dwindled and the number of farms has dropped. 
In. both counties, farmers are being taught how to increase their income by substituting livestock 
and ferage crops fer the traditional field crops. The rolling land and small farms are well suited 
to this kind of agriculture, and the possibilities are good that the operation will be highly profit- 
able. If the jerage-livestock technology takes hold, it is estimated that close to $2 miilion annu- 
ally may be added to the agricultural income of these éwe counties alone. Directed by Dr. Rob- 
ert Maxwell, specialists and students from West Virginia University are training farmers in a 
combination of new agricultural sills. In addition, the University is increasing its health, com- 
munity development, and small-business services in the ttwe-county area. If rurel poverty and 
migration to cttles can be halted in these two counties, the same mathods may be uscd in other 
rural communities. Equally important, the project may set @ precedent for ather American uni- 
versitics to mcrease their community Gavelvenreit. 
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Work-in-Progress 
THE WATTS LABOR COMMUNITY ACTION COMMITTEL 


Since 1965 Watts has been a synonym for ghetto io most Americans. That summer the Petts 
riots were headline news—and national atiention was suddenly focused on an exploding neighbor. 
hood that had festered for years. Very litele attention was given to the formation af the Fatts 
Labor Communiiy Action Committee —a joint enterprise of ten labor untons begun in that same 
year, The unions had decided thai their organizational skills might be as effective in. mabiliz- 
ing ihe ghetto as they head been tn bargaining with industry: they joined together to help create 
an economic base on which the neighborhood could build. In the five years since tt was formed, 
the Committee has taken its personality and dynamism largely from its chairman, Ted Watkins, 
who came ta Warts from Mississippi 12 years aga. In 1968 Weathins arranged with the city 
of Eos Angeles for the lease of a 580-acre campsite at Saugus. California, about 30 miles 
north af the city proper, A year later. with the help of a grant from The Roctefeller Foun- 
dation, Saugus became «a working farm. About 150 young high-school dropouts work the 
dand, producing fruit and vegetables for sule in the greater Watts arce. (Part of their produce 
is sald through four Shop-Rite supermarkets which the Committee boughs out of its profits tr 1970. 
The supermarkets, too, are training centers — for young people interested i grocery-store mat 
agement.) Horttendtural trainees — about 100 « year —— grow trees and plants ut Seugus for cone 
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High-schoo] dropouts from the Watts section of Los Angeles are trained for jobs in agriculture, horticulture, 
and paramedical technology at 2 580-acre center in Saugus, California. 


mercial use: part of their on-the-job training ts the maintenance of some 22 vest-pocket parks 
which the Commiitee has provided in Watts — some as small as 40 by 100 fect — one with a ber- 
becuc pit and shuffleboard court, another with an outdoor siage for netghborhood plays. Trainees 
must be at least 16 years old—high-school drepouts ar xnemployed persons wha have been out of 
school for at least three months and deo nat plan to return. The Saugus program is basically 
residential: students live on the farm for an entire year. They receive not only job treining, 
but basic and remedial education as well, In mid-1969 the Community Action Committee received 
a second Foundation grant to begin a new paramedical training program at Saugus fer about 
150 students. Like all the other Committee enterprises, this one serves tivo purposes: young 
high-school dropouts receive technical training in several categories — from dental assistant to 
electrecardiograph technician. And these technicians are helping ta fill the heavy demand fer 
paramedical personnel tohich has reached crisis proportions in. the Los Angeles area. Ted 
Fathins ts particularly happy about the new Martin Luther King Jr. Hospital in Watts, now 
under construction, His horticudiurel trainees are deing pert of the tandscapmg, and fis para- 
medival workers are available for a wide range of technical positions. “Two thousand new jobs 
the day te apens.” ke says huppily, “Not evcn a dream five years ago.” 
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Work-in-Progress 


BALTIMORE’S INTERNSHIP PROGRAM FOR INNER-CITY ADMINISTRATORS 


in America's cities, black, Mexican-American, and Puerto-Rican teachers have begun, in strengih, 
ie enter the public school systems. Their success, particularly in inner-city schools, only serves 
to point up the need for far more leaders fram among niinerity groups—who could help beyond 
all others to bridge the widening gulf between ihe school and the community. A few far-sighted 
superintendents are taking steps to make this leadership possible. In Philadelphia, young admin- 
isirators are working with teachers, architects, and neighborhood people to design new schools, 
better suized to the community's needs, In Detroit, talented school principals have been assigned 
to the superintendent’s office for the 1970.7] schaol ycar-—to study such complicated administre- 
tive problems as decentralization, racial integration, end defictt firancing. And in Baltimore, an 
on-the-job training program designed by Dr. William Pinderhughes, an associate superintendent 
In the public school system, has been tailored to provide, for elementary school teachers end be- 
ginning administretors, the hind of leadership experience it would normally take years to acquire. 
Baltimore's “administrative internship” progran is among the most successful in the country. 
Men. end women presently employed in the Balthnore scheol system, who wish to werk specifi- 
cally in inner-city schools, are assigned to work in the same office with elementary-school prin- 
cipals or assistant principals—aen assignment in which they are exposed day by day tu the process, 
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Dr. William Pinderhughes (near Jeft} guides outstanding teachers who are interning with elementary-school 
principals as part of their preparation toward leadership positions in neighborhood schools, 


often painful, of running an inner-city school. The internship year, intensive as it is, cuts sharply 
into the time it normally takes to become @ top-level administrator. One young man—a 6th grade 
teacher who displayed unusual potential during his internship ycar—tvas made an assistant prin- 
cipal as soon as the year was up: traditionally he would have served another five to ten years 
with the school system before being offered a job of this kind. Another intern—a former spe- 
clalist in elementary education—became the new director of an carly-childhood learning pro- 
gram. She attributes her assignment to “the effectiveness of the training I received.” The first 
internship year began in September, 1969, and ran thraugh to the following June, with five admin- 
istrative interns. Because the first graduates were so highly successful, the 1970-71 program. wes 
doubled to ten interns, with the help of a Reckefeller Foundation grant of $120,000, Balzimore’s 
interns do not by any means spend all their time tn school, or cven in Baltimore. They visit other 
schoail systems, take part in cooperative programs with community agencies, spend time studying 
the relationship between the school board and the ieachers union. At the end of the interrship 
year they have had the equivalent, in experience, of five or more years in the school system. Says 
one graduate, “The depth and variety of the training could net have been duplicated in any other 
way.” And another: “Last year was the most fruitful year § ever experienced,” 
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CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 
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The Foundation’s commitment in 1963 to a pro- 
gram in the aris came at a time when the arts 
themselves were achieving an altogether new 
prominence. On campuses and in storefronts, 
in leit theatres, and in new cultura] centers, 
more people than ever before were drawn to per- 
formances and exhibits. Funds from government 
and from corporations began to find their way 
to performing groups, universities, museums, 
arts education programs, individual artists, ghetto 
and rural projects. If the 1960's was a period of 
rapid development in the arts, the first year of 
the new decade has been a time for creators and 
organizations to consolidate their gains. 

The general economic problems which faced 
the nation in 1970 showed up in reduced contribu- 
tions to many organizations. If this has tended to 
reduce the accessibility of the arts to people, it 
has not had an appreciable effect on the produc- 
tivity of creative artists themselves, who have con- 
tinued to develop their expressive skills, 

Foundation efforts in the aris continued to un- 
derscore the contributions of the creative person: 
the playwright in theatre, the composer in music, 
and the choreographer in dance. A grant to the 
Open Theater in New York helps to continue its 
experimental theatre in which the playwright 
works jointly with actors, dancers, and musi. 
cians, Additional work was done in 1970 in 
bringing various artists from traditional disci- 
plines into direct contact with the new technol- 
ogy, including television. The Foundation con- 
tinues to believe strongly in the importance of 
educational options to the artist; the campus con- 
tinued to figure prominently in the Foundation’s 
program. 


MUSIC CONSERVATORIES 

Musical America covers a wide field which, in 
classical music, is dominated by several ‘thousand 
symphony orchestras of which at Jeast a handful 
are the finest ensembles in the world. The play- 
ers in these orchestras performing with opera and 
ballet have received their training, for the most 
part, in professional schools and conservatories, 
Conservatories also provide backprounds for 
many first-rate soloists, conductors, and com- 
posers, They frequently supply free concerts in 


their communities and operate valuable prepara- 
tory departments for talented children. In recent 
years these schools have found themselves in 
danger of losing the best of their faculty because 
of their inability to offer salaries competitive 
with colleges and universities. To assist several 
conservatories, and to call attention to the role 
and plight of all, the Foundation made an initial 
series of grants to six major conservatories: the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, the Juilliard School 
of Music in New York, the Manhattan School of 
Music, the New England Conservatory of Music 
in Boston, the Peabody Institute of the City of 
Baltimore, and the San Francisco Conservatory 
of Music. Over the next three years, these funds 
will provide scholarships and some living ex- 
penses to students selected by the schools them- 
selves. The grant to the Juilliard School also 
assists dance students, and funds for the Man- 
hattan School are going toward a program of 
preparatory training for children from predomi- 
nantly low-income homes. 


CONTINUED SUPPORT IN MUSIC 

Small chamber groups that perform contem- 
porary works, most often at a university or col- 
lege, have been of considerable interest to the 
Foundation, One such group, the Contemporary 
Performance Project at ihe University of Michi- 
gan, received a grant this year to continue its 
activities at the School of Music and its perform- 
ances on campuses throughout a wide region of 
the upper Midwest. The contemporary music 
component of the Marlboro Festival, which the 
Foundation has supported since 1965, again re- 
ceived aid through a grant to the Marlboro 
School of Music. 

A 1970 grant enabled the University of South- 
ern California to enroll a final class of candidates 
in its successful program of training for music 
critics. Continued support went also to the Con- 
press of Strings for summer training for young 
instrumentalists at two major centers, one in Los 
Anpeles and one in Cincinnati. 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
Theatre aimed particularly at children has been 
supported modestly in the past by grants to the 
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Paper Bag Players and the Bil Baird Theater, 
both in New York. A new and substantial grant 
to the Children’s Theatre Company of the Mimne- 
apolis Institute of Arts will enable this active and 
highly praised company to bring in playwrights 
who will help create new plays for young audi- 
ences. In Atlanta, the Southeastern Academy of 
Theatre and Music was provided with funds to 
develop its experimental work in Atlanta high 
schools. This imaginative theatre group tours 
schools with plays that involve students and 
teachers in role-playing techniques whose aim is 
to bring out improvisatory theatre skills as wel] 
as to ventilate problems faced by the students 
in everyday life. 


RENEWED SUPPORT IN THEATRE 

Past grantees receiving further support for 
their work with new playwrights include the 
LaMama Experimental Theatre Ciub, and the 
American Place Theatre, both in New York; the 
Center Theatre Group of Los Angeles, and the 
Berkshire Theatre Festival of Stockbridge, Mass- 
achusetts. The Goadman Theatre and School of 
Drama, which is part of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, was helped to increase its productions 
and add depth to its training programs, 


BLACK THEATRE 

The movement toward the establishment of 
black theatres in the 1960°s led to the creation 
of some important theatre groups. These theatres 
are, for the most part, still going through the 
struggles of birth. They are developing repertory, 
uclors, directors, slyles, and forms in theatre and, 
most important, audiences. Examples of new 
black theatres assisted in 1970 include the Free 
Southern Theater of New Orleans: the National 
Black Theatre Workshop and the Afro-American 
Total Theatre, both of New York: as well as the 
Performing Arts Society of Los Angeles. These 
theatres, located in large metropolitan centers, 
are examples of the vitality and rich variety of 
the arts today. 


DANCE 
li the field of dance, the Foundation has econ 
tinued tu assist important choreographic work by 


supporting choreographer-oriented companies. A 
grant to the American Ballet Theatre is allowing 
this company to develop the talents of its own 
member choreographers, several of whom have 
already proven themselves to be major creators. 
A grant to the Martha Graham Center of Contem- 
porary Dance enables this company to tour im- 
portant works by a unique American ariist to 
colleges and universities, The North Carolina 
School of the Arts is being helped to form a reper- 
tory dance troupe called Dance Theatre South, 
which will concentrate on contemporary works 
to be toured in the South and through rural 
Appalachia. 

Other programs in the arts for the Appalachian 
region included a grant to Berea College in 
Kentucky, enabling faculty and students to create 
a Puppetry Caravan which toured a four-state 
area last summer with programs of indigenous 
material, utilizing folk tales and music. The Cara- 
van was seen by large numbers of people who 
had never hefore had access to live theatre in any 
form. A grant to the Brevard Music Center in 
North Carolina helped that educational institu- 
tion develop a program of selection and training 
of talented high school musicians who will work 
as teaching assistants in their home schools, thus 
providing additional personnel to schools which 
have low budgets for work in the arts. 


THE CAMPUS 

The coming together of the professional and 
the academician is an important phenomenon in 
the arts. Previous Foundation grants have tried 
lo stimulate this cooperation by supporting resi- 
dency programs for professionals and encourag- 
ing schools to adopt professional standards of 
performance in the arts. One example of this 
work has been the University of Iowa, Jong ree- 
ognized for its high standards in the arts. In 1969 
the University established a new interdisciplinars 
Center for the New Performing Arts as an out- 
growth of a Foundation-supporled Center for 
New Music. A new grant will enable the Uni- 
versity to expand its Center. which brings to- 
ecther “composers. writers, choreographers, film- 
nutkers, and other artists to work together on pre- 
ductions tovelyving two or more ef the arts. 
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TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAMS 

Several summer training programs for teach- 
ers of the arts, in which great emphasis ts placed 
on revitalizing performance skills, have been 
aided in the past, among them the highly success- 
ful Teachers Performance Institute at Oberlin 
College. Oberlin received further support this 
year for the Institute. A training program for 
high school drama teachers at the Eugene O’Neil! 
Memorial Theater Center, which received a grant 
last year from the Foundation, enabled the teach- 
ers to take part in experimental productions on a 
professional level. 


TELEVISION 

Although the Foundation has no major pro- 
rram in television, several key educational sta- 
tions have been helped io do important experi- 
mental work in the past; among these are KQED 


in San Francisco, WNDT in New York, and Bos- 
ton’s WGBH. A 1970 grant to WGBH, based on 
& previous program of artist residencies with the 
siation, will enable the station to bring in artists 
and scholars who will work with local producers 
and technicians in developing new ways of utiliz- 
ing the medium and new themes cf exploration. 


Grants to further scholarship in the general 
field of American Cultural Heritage assisted indi- 
viduals to undertake such projects as research 
for a biography of the film pioneer, D. W. Grif- 
fith; and research and preparation for re-publi- 
cation of historical American music of the 18th, 
19th, and early 20th centuries. In addition, the 
Trustees approved a new program in this field 
which will provide modest support for scholars in 
the humanities, arts, and social sciences working 
in the area of American Cultural Heritage. 
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GRANTS APPROVED IN 1970 


UNITED STATES 

Arro-AMERICAN ToTaL TREATRE ARTS Founpation, New York: toward the creative costs of developing new 
works; $10,850; 

American Historica, Association, Washington, D. C.: to promote the proper use of feature films in historical 
teaching and research; $9,500; 

American Place Tueatae, New York: toward the costs of its Writers Development Program; $225,000 for a 
three-year period ; 

Antioca CoLtiece, Ohio: toward the costs of instituting a program of jazz workshops; $25,000; 

Anizona State Univensiry: toward the costs of a program of internships in university administration; $60,000 
for a two-year period: 

Art Institute or Curcaco, Illinois: to enable its Goodman Theatre and Schoo] of Drama to expand its activ- 
ities and add depth to its training program; $84,000 for a three-year period; 

ATLANTA SyMpHONY Oncuestra, Georgia: to enable T. J. Anderson to serve as composer-in-residence for an 
additional year: $7,500; 

Batiet THEATRE Founpation, New York: toward the costs of establishing a permanent professional artistic 
staff for the American Ballet Theatre and for its development program for young choreographers; $150,000 
for a three-year period: 


Berea Coiirce, Kentucky: toward the establishment of a Puppetry Caravan for Appalachia to develop indig- 
enous materia] suitable for presentation in rural communities and to train students and community resi- 


dents in the skills of puppetry; $20,050; 

BERKSHIRE THEATRE Festival, Massachusetts: toward the costs of creative and educational theatre programs in 
the New England area; $75,000; 

Boston Cou.ece, Massachusetts: toward establishing a consortium of colleges and universities in the New 
England area to cooperate with and participate in the programs of the Opera Company of Boston; $24,600; 

Boston PuinwarmMonic Society, Massachusetts: toward the costs of rehearsing contemporary music for per- 
formance in the Boston area; $15,000; 

Brooxiyn CoLtece of THe Ciry University or New York: toward the costs of continuing its program to 
train professional theatre technicians and artisans; $25,000; 

Center Stace Associates, Maryland: toward the costs of implementing its creative program, primarily in the 
area of children’s theatre; $12,500; 

Center THeatre Grour or Los Ance.rs, California: for use by the Mark Taper Forum toward its develop- 
mental work in creative aspects of theatre; $300,000 for a three-year period; 

CLEVELAND InstiTUTE oF Music, Ohio: to enable it to provide financial assistance to talented students from the 
United States, in the form of Rockefeller Foundation Awards; $75,000 for a three-year period; 

Coteate University, New York: toward a program of internship in academic administration; $15,000; 

Connecticut CoLLEGe: to enable Ward Cannel to continue exploration of the possibility of creating video 
essays on the nature and image of man; $15,000; 

Converse Cottece, South Carolina: for use by the Brevard Music Center for a program of musical training in 
economically and culturally depressed areas of the Southeast; $20,600; 

Duxe University, North Carolina: toward the costs of filming a series “Dance as an Art Form” by the Mur- 
ray Louis Dance Company; $25,000; 

Exrermments in Art anp Trecrino.tocy, New York: for the further development of its Technical Services Pro- 
gram; $25,000; . 


Fium Society or Lincotn Cenrern, New York: toward the costs of experimental programa in film education in 
the schools und for the encouragement of coeperative programs in all aspects of &lm on the part of the vari- 
ous municipal film programs; $15,000; 
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FREEDOM House, New York: toward the costs of international scholarly consultations on university unrest held 
in England; $5,000; 

FREE SOUTHERN THEATER, Louisiana: toward the further development of its Ensemble and Drama Workshop; 
$50,000; 

Jumiiakd ScHOOL oF Music, New York: to enable it to provide financial assistance to exceptionally talented 
students from the United States in the form of Reckefeller Foundation Awards; $265,000 for a three-year 


period; 

KaRAMU Founpation, Ohio: to enable Mr. and Mrs. Russell Jelliffe to serve as consultants for community arts 
and humanities centers; $10,000; ‘ 

LaMama ExperimentaL TuHeatre Cive, New York: 
Toward the costs of developing an experimental workshop on the theatrical uses of music, dance, and cinema: 
$100,000; 
To provide Ross Alexander, playwright, with an uninterrupted period of writing; $6,000; 

Vera Bropsky Lawrence, New York: to research and prepare for re-publication historical American music 
of the 18th, 19th, and early 20th centuries: $14,400; 

Macrc THEATRE FounpatTion, Nebraska: toward the costs of development of new theatrical pieces through 
workshops and productions involving writers, actors, designers, artists, and musicians; $5,000; 


MANHATTAN ScHOOL oF Music, New York: to enable it to provide financial assistance to exceptionally talented 
students from the United States, in the form of Rockefeller Foundation Awards; $100,000 for a three-year 
period ; 

Mar.sohno Scrtoo: or Music, Vermont: toward the continuation of its contemporary music program; $50,000; 


MarTHA GRAHAM CENTER OF Contemporary Dance, New York: toward the costs of concerts and residencies 
of the Martha Graham Dance Company at colleges and universities throughout the United States; $25,000: 


Massacuusetts Insniture or TEcHNOLOcY: to enable Professor Irving Singer, Department of Humanities, to 
complete work on the concepts of certain humanistic problems in Western culture; $15,000; 

Micnican State University: toward the costs of a program of internships in university administration; $60,000 
for a two-year period; 


.Minneapous Society of Fine Arts, Minnesota: toward the costs of development of original theatre works by 
the resident Children’s Theatre Company of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts; 250,000 for a three-year 


period; 

NATIONAL BLacK THEATRE Worxsnop, New York: toward the creative costs of developing new works; 
$74,700; 

National Guitp or Community Music Scroors, HWinois: toward the costs of operating the executive office 
of the Guild; $15,000; 

NeieHeorHOoD PravHouse, New York: toward the costs of extending its training program in theatre and es 
tabHshing a professional acting ensemble; $14,500: 

New Dramatists Committee, New York: support of a program to provide workshop productions of the works 
of talented new playwrights; $15,000; 


New Enctanp Conservatory or Music, Massachusetis: to enable it to provide financial assistance to excep- 
tionally talented students from the United States, in the form of Rockefeller Foundation Awards; $200,000 


for a three-year period: 

New LaFAvETTE THEATRE AND Wonrxsuor, New York: toward its operating expenses; $100,000; 

New Ornveans Pur.warmonic Sysaprony Orcuestrsa, Louisiana: toward the costs of a two-part program of 
instrumental and orchestral training for young people; $18,500: 

New York Pupiic Lwrary: for use by the Dance Collection for the notation of Doris Humphrey’s dance work 
“Water Study’; $500; 

Nort Carouina Scuoo. of THE ARTS: to assist in the creation of a professional dance company to he known 
as Dance Theatre South; $24,300; 
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NorTHEASTERN Unversity, Massachusetts: toward the second phase of development of a cooperative and par- 
ticipative program involving colleges and universities in the New England area and the Opera Company of 


Boston; $24,500: 

OAKLAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA ASSOCIATION, California: additional support for Edward Applebaum as 
composer-in-residence; $236; 

Ovseruin CoLLece, Ohio: for the continuation of its Teachers Performance Institute for schoo! music teachers; 
$170,000 through August, 1971; 

Open Tueater, New York: toward the costs of its developmental work in creative aspects of theatre; $15,000; 

Peasovy Institute oF THE City or BALTIMORE, Maryland: to enable the Peabody Conservatory of Music to 
previde financial assistance to exceptionally talented students from the United States, in the form of Rocke- 
feller Foundation Awards; $170,000 for a three-year period; 

Perrormine Arts Sociery or Los Anceves, California: toward costs of instructional and administrative staff 
in its writing and performance workshops; $13,560; 

Repertory THEATRE, Louisiana: toward the costs of creative experimentation in musical theatre; $12,000; 


RuTcERS, THE STATE UNIVERSITY, New Jersey: research project by Dr. Gordon Myers on early American solo 
songs; $4,056; 

San Francisco Conservatory oF Music, California: to enable it to provide financial assistance to exception- 
ally talented students from the United States, in the form of Rockefeller Foundation Awards; $85,000 for a 
three-year period; . 

RICHARD SCHICKEL, New York: work on a biography of American film pioneer D. W. Grifith; $7,215; 


SOUTHEASTERN ACADEMY OF THEATRE anpb Music, Georgia: toward the costs of development and expansion of 
its programs in theatre: $175,000 for a three-year period; 

SoutHern [Luinors University: toward the costs of developing a performing company under the direction of 
Katherine Dunham at the Performing Arts Training Center of the East Saint Louis Campus of the University; 
$23,020; 

State University or New Yorn, Coniece aT Brocxport: to assist in program development of its Center for 
Philosophic Exchange; $15,000; 

Strate University or New York at Burrato: toward the costs of expanding the work of the Center for the 
Creative and Performing Arts into areas of theatre, dance, and film; $24,000; 


Srate University or New Yorn, Co.tiece at New Pattz: summer residence program of environmental theatre 
by the Performance Group of New York; $7,000; 


Tempre Univeasity, Pennsylvania: toward the salary of a full-time administrator for the teaching fellowship 
program operated by the University in conjunction with the Settlement Music School of Philadelphia; 
8,000; 


TueatTre Incorporates, New York: toward the costs of its New Phoenix program of theatre workshops for the 
development of new theatrical material and the improvement of the skiJls of young actors, leading to per- 
formances of new productions: $25,000: 


University of Catirornia, Berkeley: to enable Mrs. Jane Dillenberger to prepare an exhibition on 19th-century 
American religious art for the University Art Museum; $14,970; 


University orf Calirornta at Los ANGELES: toward the costs of establishing a Graduate Dance Center; 
$12,000; 


Universiry oF Cincinnati, Ohio: toward the costs of establishing at the University the East Coast branch of 
the Congress of Strings: $30,000 through September, 1972; 


Unovenstry or Micmican: toward the costs of continuing the Contemporary Performance Project of the School 
of Music; $36,225 for a two-year period: 


University ov Lowa: toward the costs of expanding its Center'for the New Performing Arts; $440,000 for a 
five-year period: 
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University of New Mexico: to enable John Donald Robb, composer and dean emeritus of the College of Fine 
Arts, to complete a treatise on Hispanic folk music in New Mexico and the Southwest: $10,000; 


Unrversiry oF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA! 
Toward the costs of continuing the West Coast branch of the Congress of Strings; $45,000 through Sep- 


tember, 1972: 
For the continuation by its School of Performing Arts of a training program for music critics; 384,000 through . 


August, 1973; 
WGBH Epucationat FounpaTIon, Massachusetts: toward the costs of bringing artists and scholars into resi- 
dence at public television station WGHBH to participate in its Project for New Television: $300,000 for a 


three-year period. 
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In professional music schools such as Baltimore’s Peabody Conservatory, gifted students pursue their musical 
training under Rockefeller Foundation scholarships. 


WV ork-tn-Progress 
THE PLIGHT OF THE CONSERVATORIES 


During tts hundred-vear history, the conservetory of music has been the principal training ground 
for American musicians. in recent years conservatories have graduated such unportant concert 
artists as Ven Cliburn, Leontyne Price, André Watts, Itzak Perlman, and John Browning. The 
Peabady Conservatory of Music, in downtown Baltimore, shares in both the achievements and the 
problems facing all conservatories today. Its doors were opened to students in 1868, eleven years 
after George Peabody, a wealthy merchant, endowed it, expressing the hepe that it mighi “be- 
come useful toward the improvement of the moral and intellectual culture of the inhabitants of 
Baltimore.” Headed by composer-conductor Richard Franko Goldman, Peabody offers a quality 
musical education for talented students and confers the Bacheler of Music, Master of Music, and 
Doctor of Musical Arts degrees. In addition, the Master Teachers Program of the Preparatory 
Deparoment enrolls a small number of students with truly exceptionel gifts for siudy with master 
teachers in the Censervatory such as Leon Fleisher end Berd Senofstey. For the enjoyment of the 
community, concerts by Peabody faculty. students, and ensembles are presented frequently in 
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and around the Baltimore area. Im spite of the artistic success of conservateries like Peabody, 
financial difficulties have mounted. Until very recently, most had made no serious efforts to 
increase their original camial funds or their investment income. Further, unlike most colleges 
or universities, conservatories have few wealthy alumni. Therefore, today they are finding them- 
selves unable to give necessary scholarship aid to talented but needy students precisely the 
kind af young people who should be able ta attend the conservatory. The Reckefeller Faoun- 
dation, in 1969, awerded $170,000 to the Peabady Conservatory of Music. This gift witli provide 
student aid and approximately 23 tuition awards for gifted young musicians in the Conservatory 
or in its Preparatory Department. Simtler grants were made this year to the New England 
Conservatory, the Juilliard School, the Manhattan School of Music, the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, ard the San. Francisco Conservatory of Music. This seed money will enable ithe scheols to 
increase aid to students, while embarking on major endowment fund drives and applying for pos- 
sthie Government support. 
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George White (bottom right) has turned an old estate into a theatre center that attracts outstanding troupes 
like the Theater Workshop of Trinidad {above} and collaborates with college drama departments, 


Fork-in-Progress 
THE EUGENE O'NEILL MEMORIAL THEATER CENTER 


One of the most successful attempts to infuse strength end vitality into the American theatre 
is taking place at the Eugene O'Neil Memorial Theater Center in Waterford, Connecticui, 
under the leadership of its energetic founder, George White. In IWhite’s view, “We need new 
plays, new playwrights, new dramatic forms, And we need critics who ere qualified to discuss 
a new theatre intelligently. Finally, we need oudiences who can appreciate it.” Characteristic- 
ally, White set out to help supply all these needs. At the O'Neill Center, new playwrights ere 
invited each summer to develop their works with the participation of professional direciors, 
actors, and choreographers and the counsel of a “dramaturg’—a theatre expert or kindly dis 
posed crittc. Simultaneously, the John Mason Brown Critics Imstitute trains young reviewers. 
And audiences composed of drame students, playwrights, regional theatre directors, high school 
drama teachers, and theatre enthusiasts from many paris of the country flock to the performances 
with a sense of being part of what ts happening at the heart of theatre today. During the win- 
ter months. the newly established National Theater institute is providing @ new approach to 
education in theatre. Summer activities center around the National Playwrights Conference, 
thich has recetved support from The Reckefeller Foundation since 1967. The Conference ts 
basically a pragram. of ploys-tn-the-making by resident playwrights. The works are given staged 
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readings or informal, keyed-down productions, followed by discussion sessions in which cast and 
director, dramaturg and author all have their say. A few works—like Summertree by Ron Caw- 
en—have gone on to win criticel and even commercial success, but more important in the eyes of 
the Conference's leaders are the near successes, the experiments that teach the playwright his 
craft as nothing else can. This year, with Reckefeller Foundation suppert, the ONeill Center 
launched the National Theater Institute to provide a training ground ond resource center in 
theatre in cooperation with colleges and universities. Students are selected to spend a semester 
in residence at the O'Neill, where they follow a rigerous work and study schedule, culminating 
in the production of two plays for a tour of some of their home colleges. The core steff at the 
Center ts supplemented by part-time faculty drawn from the ranks of theatre professionals, who 
lecture, conduct workshops and seminars, and guide preductions. A highlight of each semester's 
curriculum is @ field trip to New York to attend plays, watch rehearsals, tour scenic design and 
costume studios, and meet top professionals in ail branches of theatre. The semester at the O'Neill, 
for which the students receive academic credte through Connecticut Colleee, is @ neto solution to 
the old problem of fusing academic and professional elements in training Jor theatre ertises and 
educators—a program that few institutions have the facilities to offer on their own. 
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ork-tn-Progress 


THE BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Just a few years ago the Brooklyn Academy of Music was dying—another monument to 
Edwardian elegance doomed by changing neighborhoods and increased costs. Now, under 
Harvey Lichtenstein’s leadership, it has become a showcase for some of America’s greatest dance 
companies, and a center for the new, ihe experimental, and controversial in drama. Two years 
ago, with Rockefeller Foundation support, Lichtenstein began inviting unusually gifted groups 
to take up residence at the Academy. In 1968, as he has pointed out, no modern dance company 
in. the country had a theatre of its own: tn that year, Lichtenstein invited the peeriess Merce Cun- 
ningham Dance Company to Breoklyn. The Company needed a permanent base of operations, in 
which it could ereate new works as well as perform them. The Academy needed new audiences— 
people {rom Brooklyn, and people who would travel to Brooklyn. A year later, Eliot Feld, a 
young chorcographer of promisc, came to Lichtenstein to see whether he could form @ ballet 
company of iis own, eld needed a group of dancers with whom to work out new compositions 
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AMat rey GCC OD UCVOUUPCU ODOKIYO § ACAMOMY OF IVALISIC Into @ highly respected home tor outstand- 
ing theatre and dance groups. 


—as another artist might work with paint or clay. At the time, Lichtenstein predicted that “Feld 
has the artistic quality and potential to make his group into a major balles company—a company 
of international importance.” Last year, in its first season, Feld’s American Ballet Company more 
than fulfidled that prediction. Critics called the new company “triumphant,” “exciting,” “bril- 
tiant,” and the choreographer “an original and creative personality.” Lichtenstein has said sim- 
ply, “I wouldn't have begun a ballet company with anyone else.” Two years ago, the Chelsea 
Theater Cenier—an Of -Of]-Breadway theatre about to lese its home in Manhattan—-was invited 
to take over the Academy's Tiurd Theatre (200 scats and a thrust stage). Since then is has been 
steadily building audiences for new and often savage theatre, This year, LeRoi Jones's searing 
spectacle Slave Ship, with its relentless beat of music, niovenvent, end sound, won an Obie—Of- 
Broadway's highest award—for director Gilbert Moses. Another Obie went to Chelsea Theater 
Center for “distinguished producttons tn the Off-Broadway theatre.” 
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Work-in-Progress 


THE OFFICE FOR ADVANCED DRAMA RESEARCH 


For a playwright to learn his craft, he must be able to see his work performed on stage —not 
in the sint-or-swim world of the commercial theatre, but in a less highly charged atmosphere 
that is both professional and experimental. For some years Dr, Arthur Ballet of the University 
of Minnesota’s Office for Advanced: Drama Research has been selecting new plays and placing 
them. with community or university theatres in the Twin Cities crea. He reads, he says, about 
a thousand manuscripts a year — an average of three a day. “And I read every play clear through,” 
he points out, “which is—a task.” Scripts thet are not produced are returned with criticisms, 
crcouragement, and often with recommendations to local resident theatres, New York producers, 
or television compenies. Ballet has said of his skill in finding new ploywrights, “I think I have 
about a 500 batting average.” And a@ surprising number of America’s best playwrights — Megan 
ferry, Sam Shepard, Jean-Claude Van I tallie, Rochelle Owens — were brought te Minneapolis by 
the Office for Advanced Drama Research very carly in their careers. The Office for Advanced 
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To Arthur Ballet's office at the University of Minnesota come thousands of scripts from beginning playwrights, 
the best of which are produced at theatres around the country. 


Drama Research was begun in 1963 with a Rockefeller Foundation grant. An additional grant of 
$388,500, made in 1969, hes allowed the Office to expand its program nationally. New plays— 
and their authors — are being matched with theatre groups all over the country —in cities as 
widely separated as Les Angeles, New Orleans, and Weshingion, D. C. Ballet's resources now 
permit him to sponser 15 productions of new plays annually, at whatever theatres he feels can 
best serve the interest of the playwright. As an example— fer one new worl he has chosen a 
good university theatre, because the play “has loose ends; the playwright knows where they are 
but not what to de about them. ... For that particular play at this particular moment, a campus 
sttuation seems best.” Other seripis are sent to professional or scnti-professional compenies that 
Gallet thinks will works well with the play and the author, “If the play ts good,” he says, “if it 
has something to say, even when it’s not what l want a play to say —1 think I recogaize it, Then I 
send tt to a theatre that I think: is able to do it. If they apree with me, then we're in business.” 
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FF ori-in-Progress 
ARTISTS.IN-TELEVISION AT WGBH 


The most direct way to explore the possibilities of television as a medium for artists is to invelve 
artists in television. Under a Rockefeller Foundation grant of $275,000, station WGBH in Bos- 
ton invited writers, sculptors, painters, chereographers, film-makers, and musicians into its stu- 
dios to experiment with techniques and program content to quicken the reflexes of educaiional 
TV. The experiment yielded some startling technical inventions whose uses have yct to be inven- 
toricd, as well as programs of general interest such as Mary Feldhaus-Pebcr’s “Nine Heroes,” 
which pleased a wide audience, won raves from newspaper critics, and became a candidate for ald- 
time-classte status. Some of the artists concentrated on the physical possibilities of the medium. 
“?'Y sculpiure” was taped and broadcast; textural illusions and exotic images were created by 
tampering with the beam tn the picture tube; musician Nam June Patk mvented an electronic 
video synthesizer capable of blending color, form. and motion randomly in putterns infinitely 
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Boston’s public television station encourages artists such as Nam June Paik (fer left) to experiment with 
_ highly original programs that explore the electronic possibilities of the medium. 


malleable and manipulable. Writers and film-makers tried out new idioms and new approaches 
to concept and content. A highlight was Stan VanDerBeek's collage called “Violence Sonate,” 
in wich two tapes were broadcast simultaneously over separate channels end reinforced by live 
actors, a participating studio audience, and a brace of telephone answerers bringing in messages 
from outside viewers, Directors Michael Rice and Fred Barzyk (above, right), working with TV 
journalists Jean Shepherd (above, left) and David Silver, pioneered programs for the minority who 
want something more ercane than major-network farc—a new tone, temperature, and pace—off- 
beat subject matter ia TV conumentary on our times and mores. A stunning archive resulted; 
some of the programs were seen on NET stations around the country: ethers, only locaily. Mere 
important, the notion of art as barrier-blasting invaded television and tools on a local coloration, 
promising new dimensions tn the medium and on the viewing screen. 
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ALLIED INTERESTS 
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Traditionally The Rockefeller Foundation has 
concentrated its efforts in a few clearly defined 
areas; currently most of its work is carried out 
within the framework of the six major programs 
described in previous chapters. In addition the 
Foundation supports a limited number of projects 
in fields closely allied with these major interests. 


COMMUNITY HEALTH CARE 

Over the past few years the Foundation has 
become increasingly involved in the search for ef- 
fective means of delivering comprehensive health 
care to the community, whether it be in the devel- 
oping countries, in urban ghettos, or in middle- 
class sections. The problem is virtually universal, 
and solutions will vary with the availability of 
health resources and budgets to support them, 
the nature of Jocal health problems, the effective- 
ness of administrative structures, and many other 
factors. The Foundation has made a number of 
grants for planning, research, and training in this 
field. 

Harvard Medical School received funds this 
year toward development of a system of health 
care hased on a prepaid insurance scheme and 
backed by its own personnel and technical re- 
sources. A clinic capable of handling up to 
30,000 outpatients has been established near the 
Medical School, and insurance companies are of- 
fering policies for participation in the plan; it has 
also been approved for welfare recipients by the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

One bottleneck in the provision of adequate 
health services is the lack of professional man- 
power. Two universities are receiving Founda- 
tion aid for programs aimed at alleviating this 
shortage through training for physician's assist- 
ants. Both Duke University and Stanford Univer- 
sity are offering a two-year curriculum for para- 


medical workers, designed to train them in routine 


skis and basie public health techniques. Duke's 
program, which has been in operation since 1965, 
is initiating an experimental community service, 
in which graduates of the course will work in 
rural and urban areas deprived of physicians. 
Under the supervision of the University Medical 
Center's Department of Community Health Serv- 
ices, the health workers will previde preventive 


services, health education, primary medical care, 
and referral services. 

A prototype system for overall medical care in 
a developing country is being designed in Colom- 
bia as a collaborative effort of the World Health 
Organization, health agencies of the Colombian 
Government and the state of Valle, the University 
of Valle, and a number of Dnited States universi- 
ties. This year the Foundation contributed to 
planning costs for the initial phase of the work 
through grants to the University of Valle and to 
Harvard University. 

A number of grants made under the Founda. 
tion’s Equal Opportunity Program deal with the 
problem of providing health care for disadvan- 
taged minority groups in the United States and 
with helping young people from these groups 
achieve upward mobility through careers in the 
health professions. The grant to the People-to- 
People Health Foundation for Project HOPE’s 
work in Laredo, Texas, is an example. In addi- 
tion, some of the institutions supported under 
the University Development Program are inte- 
erating training of medical and paramedical 
personnel with pilot programs in health care 
delivery in developing countries. —__ 

Drug dependency has emerged in the last dec- 
ade as a special health problem of growing 
seriousness: heroin use among adolescents in 
particular is causing increasing public and pro- 
fessional concern. Rehabilitation of teen-age 
addicts through the use of methadone is being 
attempted on a pilot basis by a team composed 
of personnel from the Rockefeller University, 
Cornel] University Medical College, and the New 
York Hospital, starting with treatment of 150 
heroin addicts from a local high school. The 
Foundation made a grant to Cornell this year to 
support this program. 


ARBOVIROLOGY 

Studies of the viruses carried by arthropod 
insects have been supported by the Foundation 
for nearly two decades; laboratories were estab- 
lished in India, Brazil. Colombia, Trinidad, Ni- 
seria, and California, and virologists trained to 
slaff them. Gradually these units have been in- 
tegrated with local universitics or govermnent 
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research agencies, and Foundation support and 
personnel have been concentrated at the central 
laboratory at Yale University, Support for units 
at Ibadan, Nigeria; and Cali, Colombia; is stil] 
being provided in connection with the University 
Development Program; support was also made 
available this year for research in Berkeley, 
California; and Belém, Brazil. A grant also 
helped the laboratory at Poona, India, to pur- 
chase equipment. 


INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 

International relations is another area of long- 
standing Foundation interest. This year the 
Brookings Institution received support for its 
efforts to bring outstanding young scholars into 
its Foreign Policy Studies Program. The Insti- 
tution hopes in this way both to strengthen the 
international dimension in the thinking of the 
new generation of scholars and to benefit from 
the insights they can bring to the analysis of 
world affairs. 


The Overseas Development Council received 
support for iis programs of basic and applied re- 
search on the needs of developing countries. The 
Council’s focus is on finding ways of closing the 
widening gap between rich and poor nations 
through analysis of economic development and 
the role of foreign aid and through promotion of 
a wider understanding of the problems involved. 

The Foundation also made funds available to 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
for its program of training for young foreign 
service officers from the newly independent na- 
tions, Since 1960 young diplomats, mainly from 
Africa, have benefited from studies either at the 
Graduate Institute of International Studies in 
Geneva, Switzerland, or at Columbia University’s 
School of International Affairs. The Carnegie 
Endowment now plans gradually to shift the base 
of these studies to regional institutes in Africa 
and the Caribbean area and also to add mid- 
eareer training for men slated to assume higher 
responsibilities. 


GRANTS AND PROGRAMS APPROVED IN 1970 


INTERNATIONAL 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION International Program in Virus Research: 


Yale Arbovirus Research Unit 


ROCKEFELLER FounpatTion Conference and Study Center: 


Villa Serbelloni, Italy 
Staff on assignment 


Project support 


RocKErELLER FOUNDATION unallocated contingency reserve for International Programs 


SUPPORT FOR INTERNATIONAL ScHOOLS; $15,000; 














$233,540 
$274,570 
$ 35,700 
238,870 
$350,000 








Uniten NATIONS: toward the costs of the World Youth Assembly held at the United Nations headquarters, New 


York; $25,000; 


AUSTRALIA 


AustraLiAN NatioNaL Universiry: toward the preparation of a biography of Gilbert Murray by Professor 


Francis West; $10,000; 


BAHAMAS 


Ministry oF ExTeRNAL AFFAIRS: for the purchase of a collection’ of basic works in international relations; 


$4,200; 
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CANADA 
University or Monrreat: toward the costs of the Fifth General Conference of the International Association 


of Universities: $15,000; 


CHILE 
CaTuourc University oF CHE: additional expenses of developing a neurological research center, research in 
marine biology, and research and training in nuclear medicine; $66; 


COLOMBIA 
University oF VALLE: toward the costs of planning an experimental program for the development of a com- 
prehensive system of health planning; $40,000; 


GAMBIA 
Ministry or ExXTerNAL AFFAIRS: for the purchase of a collection of basic works in internationa] relations; 
$4,200; 


INDIA 
InpiaAN Counci, oF Mevica. RESEARCH: for the purchase of equipment and supplies for the Virus Research 
Centre, Poona; $15,000; 


ITALY 
VILLA SeRBELLONI CONFERENCE AND Srupy CENTER: see international, above; 


TRINIDAD 
Ministry oF ExrernaL AFFAIRS oF TRINIDAD AND Tosaco: purchase of a collection of basic works in inter- 
national relations; $4,200; 


UNITED STATES 

AMERICAN AssemBiy, New York: toward expenses of the Thirty-seventh American Assembly on the Health of 
Americans; $25,000; 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT or Scrence, Washington, D. C.: toward the costs of televis- 
ing parts of its 1970 annual meeting; $5,000; 

AssociaTION or AmeRICAN Uwiversities, Illinois: to enable it to send a delegation of its members to participate 
in a joint meeting with the Committee of Vice-Chanceljlors and Principals of the United Kingdom; $25,000; 

Brooxines Instirution, Washington, D. C.: toward the costs of a program of assuciating outstanding young 
scholars with its Foreign Policy Studies Program; $200,000; 

Cagnecie ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL Peace, New York: toward the costs of training programs for young- 
and middle-level foreign service officers. from developing countries; $130,000; 

Cotumsta Universiry, New York: for preparation of the memoirs of Dr. E. C, Stakman by the Oral History 
Research Office ; $7,500; 

ConneLL University, New York: toward costs of an investigation of adolescent drug dependency to be car- 
ried out by Cornell University Medical College; $264,000 for a two-year period; 

Doxe Universiry, North Carolina: 
Toward support of the physician's ugsistant training and experimental health service programs of the Duke 
University Medieal Center; £150,000 for a three-year poricd; 
Toward the coats of a conference on “The Marginal Revolution in Economics: An Evaluation and Interpre- 
tation,” held at the Villa Serbelloni Conference ond Siudy Center; $6,000; 
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HWarvarp Unrversiry, Massachusetts: 
For use by its Medical Schoo! toward the costs of developing the Harvard Community Health Plan; $200,000 


for a two-year period; 
To enable its School of Public Health to participate in an experimental program to develop a new system 
of health planning at the University of Valle, Colombia; $15,000; 

Hunter CoLtteceE or THE Ciry University or New York: toward preparation of a plan of governance to be. 
submitted to general referendum of College faculty and students: $25,000; 

LeacuE oF Women Voters’ Enucation Funno: toward the costs of establishment of a unified management 
system for the League, the Education Fund, and the Overseas Education Fund; $25,000: 

Micwiean Srate University: publication of a monograph, prepared by the College of Human Medicine, de- 
scribing a community-based system of medical education; $400; 

NATIONAL AcADEMY oF Sclunces, Washington, D. C.: toward expenses of full-time staff and basic operating 
requirements of the Board on Medicine; $25,000; 

OverseAS DEVELOPMENT Councit, Washington, D. C.: toward support of a continuing program of reappraisal, 
research, and education on the problems and needs of the less-developed countries; 125,000; 

ROCKEFELLER ARCHIVES AND ReskAkcH CENTER, New York: toward costs of planning, construction, and or- 
ganization: $50,000; 

Stanrorp University, California: for the costs of planning a physician’s assistant program at its Medical 
Center; $56,000; 

Stare Communities Ar Association, New York: toward support of a national conference on the facilities 
and distribution of health and hospital services; $25,000; 

Unrversity oF Nort Carouna: for a supplement to the Catalogue of Arthropod-Rorne Viruses of the WF erid, 
to be published in the American Journal of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene; $4,000; 


t 
Yate Argspovirus Resesarcuy Unit, Connecticut: see international, above. 
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Work-in-Progress 
PHYSICIAN’S ASSISTANTS 


In today’s overstrained and archaie system of medical care, doctors are struggling under over- 
whelming caseloads and hundreds of thousands of people have no access to the system at all, At 
the same time, many young people interested in the health field are going into unrelated jobs. 
Duke University is making a place in medicine for these young people, with a two-year training 
program, open to high-school graduates who have some medical experience (usually in the armed 
forces) which will qualify them te be a new kind of medical worker—a professional assistant 
to the doctor, “In the course of the five years that the program has been operating, we've learned 
a great deal about medical education,” says Dr. Harvey Estes, chairman of Dulse’s Depariment 
of Community Health Sciences. “One thing is that you dont.need four years of college and 
four years of medical school to learn the skills—the routine tools—of modern medicine.” And 
Dr, Eliott Dixon of Ayden, North Cerelina (popudation 4,000), remarks, “More than 90 percent 
of my practice is routine, We get people with high bload pressure, diubetes, dog bites, Kids with 
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Overworked physicians such as Dr. Elliott Dixon (right), as well as their patients, are enthusiastic about the 
physician's assistants trained in Duke University’s imaginative program. 


¥ 


nails in their feet’ Last year ke hired en assistant—Stephen Joyner, a 1968 sraduate of the Duke 
prosram. “Steve does virtually everything I do. although | supervise,” Dr. Dixon says. Since 
Stephen Jayner has came to Ayden, Dr. Dixon’s practice has increased hy 50 percent. “But with 
that 50 percent increase, it’s still a 50 percent easier type of practice.” Physician's assistanis are 
instructed in the basic life sciences, laboratory and diagnostic techniques. medical administration, 
and, by retation through the wards and outpatient clinics of Duke Hospital, in clinical medi. 
cine, The first group of assistants had a background only in internal medicine. But as doctors 
sew thent in action, they began ashing for assistants Gatied tn thetr specialties. decording to 
ene administrator: “The surgeons said, ‘Ie need somebody,’ so we expanded into surgery; the 
perdiatrictans said, ‘Wea need assistants, too, so we expanded into pediatrics, Naw ut has came te 
the polné where atl the other specialists want assistants.” The physician's assistants have proved 
themselves to by so miduable that new it has beconte a qrestian of keeping up with the demand. 
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In Laredo, Texas, Mexican-Americans are learning paramedical skills in order to help both themselves and 
their community in programs sponsored by Project Hope. 


Pork-in-Progress 
PROJECT HOPE IN LAREDO 


Laredo, Texas, is a border town. Most of its people are Mexican-Americans, many of them mi- 
grant workers who winter here from October to April. In 1967 the Census Bureau declared Leredo 
the poorest metropolitan area in ihe United States. A year later, Project Hope was invited to 
help improve Laredo’s standards of health care. “Hope has mainly worked overseas in develop- 
ing nations,” said Archie Golden, director of Hope's Community Health Programs. “But med- 
ically, Laredo is very much file a developing nation. There are the poverty diseases, and the 
transportation problem, and above all the shortage of health manpower.” Hope’s first step toward 
anveliorating that shertage was to assign six graduate nurses and « lay administrator to wore 
with the health programs then. in operation: at Merey Hospital; in the School of Nursing and 
other departments of Laredo Junior College; and in the Leredo-Vebb County Department of 
Health. Ajter several months of working wtthin the medical system, the Preject Hope steff 
offered its first proposal: a@ program te train paremedical “health asststants” in a four-month 
course at Laredo Junior College. The College agreed te provide classrooms, teaching materials, 
a library; two experienced nursing instructers-—Project Hope sieff nencbers—were chosen to 
supervise the health curriculum (mainly community health, hygiene, and basic nursing tech- 
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niques). Health assistants must be at least 18 years old, and speak both English and Spanish. 
They must also have family incomes that are below the poverty line. Beyond that they are chosen 
on the basis of aptitude and achievement, through tests and personal interviews. Nurses and 
teachers have high praise for the students. “They're so enthusiastic,” one nurse reports, “that 
there’s virtually no absenteeism. They really work hard in class.” The first graduating class 
numbered 20, out of a beginning enrollment of 23—an outstanding record for a group whose 
general academic preperation twas poor, of whom I] had never finished high schaol. All 
YO graduates are working in Laredo, mm tie health field. The 12 assistants now working 
in the Department of Health have more than doubled the number of people who are able 
to extend their services into the conmunity—and this community ts far-flung. Families with- 
out cars often cannot travel to clinics, and so nurses and assistants must go to them. A 
nurse says, “The patients took to the girls right away.” And an assistant sums up: “The pe- 
tients love the attention. They've started to realize that my pariner and I can spend time with 
them when the nurse ts tee busy helping the really sick people.” Fer many ef Leredo’s ailing 
poor, time and attention is the best possible gife, 
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STUDY AWARDS 
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The Foundation’s study awards are closely integrated with its interests in the 
agricultural sciences, the biomedical sciences, and the humanities and social sci- 
ences so as to bring highly trained people to bear on basic problems. Awards 
are made internationally to outstanding men and women who have shown promise 
of making important contributions to their fields of study in their native countries. 
For 1970 the Trustees approved a fund of $4,050,000 for fellowships and scholar- 
ships. A fund of $3,810,000 was approved for allocation during 197]. 
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During 1970 a total of 493 persons held Foundation fellowships and scholarships; 
393 awards that began in previous years continued active in 1970, and 100 new 
awards became active during the year. Their distribution by program is as 


follows: 


Agricultural Sciences 
Biomedical Sciences 


Humanities and Social Sciences 


Population Council 
Demographic 
Biomedical 
Technical Assistance 


Social Science Research Council 


AWARDED SY OTHER AGENCIES 
FROM ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION FUNDS 


STUDY AWARDS NEW 
FROM PREVIOUS AWARDS 
YEARS CONTINUED IN 
into 1970 1970 
173 35 
84. 33 
136 32 
393 100 
12 
3 
2 
31 
48 


NUMBER OF 
AWARDS 
ACTIVE IN 


1970 
208 
117 
168 


493 


Rockefeller Foundation fellows and scholars in 1970 came from the following 


countries: 


Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Ceylon 
Chile 
Colombia 


The Republic 
of the Conge 


Costa Rica 
Ecuador 
Ethiopia 
Ghana 
Guatemala 
Guyana 
Honduras 
India 

Tran 
Kenya 
lLorea 
Malawi 


PREVIOUS 
AWARDS 


I 
] 
21 
3 
23 
51 


mem WN 


= hoo 


bo 


12 


10 


NEW 
AWARDS 


14 
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Mexico 
Nicaragua 
Nigeria 
Pakistan 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Philippines 
Sudan 
Taiwan 
Tanzania 
Thailand 
Trinidad 
Turkey 
Uganda 


United Arab 
Republic 


United States _ 


Uruguay 


PREVIOUS 
AWARDS 


I] 
I 
38 


393 


NEW 
AWARDS 


16 


100 
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FELLOWS AND SCHOLARS: 1970 AWARDS 


F: Fellow; S: Scholar; AGR: Agricultural Sciences: 
BMS: Biomedical Sciences; HSS: Humanities and Social Sciences 


BRAZIL 

Eciapson Joao Campos OD,V.M., Federal] University of Minas Gerais, 1961, Poultry 5Seci- 
ence, Appointed from Federal University of Minas Gerais. Place of study: U.S.A. 5-acr 

Fernanpo IrayA Fewrx pe Carvatno M.S., Federal University of Rio Grande do Sul, 
1969. Agronomy. Appointed from Federal University of Rio Grande do Sul. Place of 
study: U.S.A, 5-acr 

ANTONIO CarLos TermetRa Freme D.V.M., Federa] University of Minas Gerais, 1959. 
Veterinary Pharmacology. Appointed from Federal University of Minas Gerais. Place 
of study; U.S.A. s-acr 

Anronio Cetso Novaes pE Macatpaes M-.S., University of California, Davis, 1967. Plant 
Physiology. Appointed from the Institute of Agronomy of Campinas. Place of study: 
U.S.A. 8-AGR 

Fravio Ernanpes Rrserro pa Crvoz D.¥.M., Federal University of Minas Gerais, 1965. 
Agricultural Communications. Appointed from Federal University of Minas Gerais. 
Place of study: Mexico. s-acr 

Nitton Penna Sitrva M.S,, Federal University of Minas Gerais, 1966. Physics. Ap- 
pointed from Federal University of Minas Gerais. Place of study: U.S.A. 5-pms 


CHILE 


Craubio R. Caratr Kampatzx1 Ing. Agr., University of Chile, 1967. Plant Pathology. 
Appointed from Agricultura] Research Institute. Place of study: Brazil. s-acr 


ALBERTO GUILLERMO CuBiILLos Pzaza Ing. Agr., University of Chile, 2957. Plant Breed- 
ing, Appointed from Agricultural Research Institute. Place of study: U.S.A. s-Acr 


Wapo G. Espinoza M.S., University of Minnesota, 1956. Soil Science. Appointed from 
University of Concepcién. Place of study: U.S.A. 5-a6r 


Jose Manuet Pinera Ing. Comercial, Catholic University of Chile, 1970. Economics. Ap- 
pointed from Catholic University of Chile. Place of study: U.S.A. s-uss 


Ienacio Rum Nunez M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1967. Agronomy. Appointed 
from Agricultura] Research Institute. Place of study: U.S.A. s-aer 


COLOMBTA 


Jamo Atvarez Gavirnta M.S., Cornell University. 1967. Mathematics. Appointed from 
University of Valle. Place of study: U.S.A. s-na18 


Henry ArsotepA Home Economista General, Catholic University of Chile, 1967. Eco- 
nomics. Appointed from University of Valle. Place of study: U.S.A. s5-Hss 


Junin Avserro Burrraco AreeLarz M.S., North Carolina State University, 1968. Animal 
Science. Appointed from Colombian Institute of Agriculture. Place of study: U.S.A. 
S-AGR 


Fernanvo Correa B.S., University of Valle, 1967. Chemistry. Appointed from University 
of Valle. Place of study: U.S.A. s-pms 


Oscar Ecurvinni Carvona M.D., University of Valle, 1965, Public Health. Appointed 
from University of Valle. Place of study: U.S.A. s-pnts 


Ernesto Hurrtas Vaca M.S., North Carolina State University, 1967, Animal Science. 
Appointed from Colombian Institute of Agriculture. Place of study: U.S.A. s-acn 
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BENJAMIN JIMENEZ AponTE  Lic., Pedagogical and Technological University of Colombia, 
1965. Botany and Plant Pathology. Appointed from University of Valle. Place of study: 
U.S.A. s-ams 


Uniex Lozano Rrvers Lic., University of Antioquia, 1963. Library Science. Appointed 
from University of Antioquia, Place of study: U.S.A. s-ums 


Jose bE LA Expectacion Muretr Lic., Pedagogical and Technological University of Co- 
lombia, 1965. Biology. Appointed from University of Valle. Place of study: Puerto 


Rico. s-BMs 


Ramon Nema Lemos Ing. Quimico, University of Valle, 1966. Chemistry. Appointed 
from University of Vaile. Place of study: U.S.A. s-Bms 


TrTo Netson Oviepo Lic., Pedagogical and Technological University of Colombia, 1962. 
Linguistics. Appointed from University of Valle. Place of study: U.S.A. s-Hss 


jJornce Atperto Saravia Ing. Sanitario, University of Valle, 1968. Public Health, Ap- 
pointed from University of Valle. Place af study: U.S.A. s-Bms 


Jonce Sarmiento Gaona Ing. Sanitario, University of Valle, 1970. Sanitary and Environ- 
mental Engineering. Appointed from University of Valle. Place of study: U.S.A. $-Bms 


Marco Five. Suarez R.  Lic., National University of Colombia, 1964. Mathematics. Ap- 
pointed from University of Valle. Place of study: U.S.A. s-pms 


ECUADOR 


Epuarve ALrrepo Hervas Moreno Veterinarian, Central University of Ecuador, 1965. 
Animal Seience. Appointed from National Agricultura] Research Institute. Place of 
study: U.S.A. s-acr 


GUATEMALA , 


Jose Ropo.tro Aucara Guerra D.V.M., University of San Carlos, 1963. Animal Science. 
Appointed from University of San Carlos. Place of study: Colembia. s-acr 


CARLOS EUGENIO DEL AGUILA Bernasconi 9D.V.M., University of San Carlos, 1966. Micro- 
biology. Appointed from University of San Carlos. Place of study: Colombia. s-acr 


CUYANA 


ALGERNON Vivian Eton Cain B.5., University of Nottingham. 1962. Rice Breeding. Ap- 
pointed from Ministry of Agriculture. Place of study: Philippines. s-acr 


INDIA 


M. K. Krisunakumarnr Ph.D., University of Mysore, 1969. Biology. Appointed from 
University of Mysore. Place of study: U.S.A. F-Bwts 


Om PraxasH Ph.D., University of Delhi, 1967. Economics. Appointed from University 
of Delhi. Place of study: U.S.A. F-Hss 


TRAN 


Bewrooz Sapvri Seresnci 8.S., Pahlavi University (University of Shiraz), 196]. Agron- 
omy. Appointed from Department of Agriculture, Seed and Plant Improvement Institute. 
Place of study: U.S.A, S-AcR 


KENYA 
Monrts Sika Anata M.Sce., University of Glasrow, 1966. Mathematics. Appointed from 
University of Nairobi. Place of study: Scotland. s-bmts 
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Micuaes Cuece 8.A., University of Nairobi, 1970. Political Science. Appointed from 
University of Nairobi. Place of study: U.S.A. s-Hss 

Peter Gacu Ph.D., Dalhousie University, 1965. Palaeomagnetism. Appointed from Uni- 
versity of Nairobi. Place of study: U.S.A. F-ams 

SAMUEL Mwanzia Kinyatr 2B,Sc., University of Uppsala, 1969, Soil Physics. Appointed 
from East African Agriculture and Forestry Research Organization. Place of study: 
U.S.A. $-ack 

Asput Kaper Appu Monuamep-= B.Sc., Punjab Agricultura] University, 1968. Entomology. 
Appointed from East African Agriculture and Forestry Research Organization. Place of 
study: U.S.A, s-acr 

MouamMMeED SuteimAn Muxras’ 8B.A., University of Dar es Salaam, 1969. Economics. 
Appointed from University of Nairobi. Place of study: Canada. s-nss 

Davin Kaxuta Mutwa 8.A., University of Nairobi, 1970. English. Appointed from 
University of Nairobi, Place of study: U.S.A. s-nss 

Nrcno.as Nyanecira M.A., Syracuse University, 1969. Political Science. Appointed from 
University of Nairobi. Place of study: U.S.A. s-nss 


MALAWI 


Wepson V.C. Curpeta M.A. Yale University, 1966. Economics. Appointed from Uni- 
versity of Malawi. Place of study: U.S.A. 3-Hss 


MEAICGO 


Maximino Arturo ALcALs pe Sterano M.S5., Texas A & M University, 1964. Agronomy. 
Appointed from International Maize and Wheat Improvement Center. Place of study: 


U.S.A. S-AGR 


Hetioporo DrAz =M.S., National Schoo] of Agriculiure, 1967. Agricultural Development. 
Appointed from International Maize and Wheat Improvement Center. Place of study: 


U.S.A. S-AGR 


Ramon Javier Gopoy Catteros B.S., University of Coahuila, 1965. Agronomy. Appointed 
from International Maize and Wheat Improvement Center. Place of study: U.S.A. 5-acr 


Fepertco Torres Arroyo § Lic. en Economia. Nationa] University of Mexico, 1969. Urban 
Studies. Appointed from Colegio de México. Place of study: England. s-Hss 


CarLos Torres-BernaAL M.S., University of Wisconsin, 1967. Soil Science. Appointed 
from National Institute of Agricultural Research. Place of study: U.S.A. s-acr 


NIGERIA 


Haroun At-Rasnin Apamvu 8.A., Yale University, 1970. Political Science. Appointed 
from University of Ibadan. Place of study: U.S.A. s-nss 


Linus Nwachukwu Asasor M.B.Ch.B., University of Bristol, 1961. Human Reproduc- 
tion, Appointed from University of Ibadan, Place of study: U.S.A. r-BMs 


Exunpayo 0. AKEREDOLU-ALE M.Sc., University of London, 1967. Sociology, Appointed 
from University of Ibadan. Place of study; England. s-uss 


MAKANJUOLA OtaAsrinpr AricBepeE M.B.B.S., University of Ibadan, 1968. Neuroanatomy. 
Appointed from University of Ibadan, Place of study: U.S.A. F-pMs 


Ovuremi Fororunsu Akinkum AspiLey-Diyo M.BLL.S., University of Ibadan, 1964. Pub- 
lic Health. Appointed from University of Ibadan, Place of study: U.S.A, s-pp1s 


Tonarins ALKALI Ayacs E.Se., Ahmadu Bello University, 1970, Economics. Appointed 
from Alimady Bello University. Place of study: U.S.A, saiss 
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Jozunson A. Exrere M.5., Michigan State University, 1966. Economics. Appointed from 
University of Ibadan. Place of study: U.S.A, s-uss 

FoLrorunso Acsoota Fayinka B.S., Kansas State University, 1967. Animal Science. 
Appointed from Nigerian Ministry of Agriculture. Place of study: U.S.A. s-acr 

Asou Dixxo Gmapo- B.Sc., Ahmadu Bello University, 1970. Political Science. Appointed 
from Ahmadu Bello University. Place of study: U.S.A. s-Hss 

DanieL Cruxubum Isixa  B.A., University of Ibadan, 1969, Geography. Appointed from 
University of Ibadan. Place of study: U.S.A. s-nss 

AKINBOLAIY P. Iwavemi1  B.Sc., University of Ibadan, 1969. Economics. Appointed from 
University of Ibadan. Place of study: U.S.A. s-uss 

Ayuspa Yarra Kapzar B.Se., Ahmadu Bello University, 1970. Political Science. Ap- 
pointed from Ahmadu Bello University. Place of study: U.S.A. s-Hss 

OvuFEMI A. OpEKUNLE 4M.A., University of Pennsylvania, 1970. Sociology. Appointed 
from University of Ibadan. Place of study: U.S.A. s-nss 

Susgat Oxvuoaryis! Opuntan M.B.B.S., University of Ibadan, 196]. Public Health. Ap- 
pointed from University of Ihadan. Place of study: U.S.A. 5-5ms 

Razao Ovopornta B.Sc., University of Ibadan, 1969. Economics. Appointed from Uni- 
versity of Ibadan. Place of study: U.S.A. $-nss 

Orumuyiwa Serixi M.B.Ch.8,, University of Edinburgh, 1955. Pediatrics. Appointed 
from University of Ibadan. Place of study: U.S.A. F-BMs 


PERU 

Gustavo javier Torres Ine. Agr., Agrarian University, 1958. Genetics. Appointed from 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Place of study: Mexico. s-ack 

FERMIN DE LA Puente Crvpap M.S., University of Wisconsin, 1966. Plant Science. Ap- 
pointed from Agricultural Research and Extension Service. Place of study: U.S.A. s-Acr 

Svew Vitnacarcia H. Ing. Agr., Agrarian University, 1958. Soil Science. Appointed from 
Agrarian University. Place of study: U.S.A. s-acr 


PHILIPPINES 

Anruro Carino Atrerez M.S5., College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, 
1968. Agronomy. Appointed from University of the Philippines. Place of sludy: U.S.A. 
S-AGR 

Pauxino S&S. Cruz M.D., University of the Philippines, Quezon City, 1965. Medicine. Ap- 
pointed from University of the Philippines. Place of study: U.S.A, s-Bus 

EMETERIA PascuaL LEE M.Ed., University of Hawaii, 1964. Education. Appointed from 
University of the Philippines. Place of study: U.S.A. 5-Hss 

Lupo Apaquita Montecitto§ = M.S., College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, 
1969. Soil Mineralogy. Appointed from University of the Philippines. Place of study: 
U.S.A. s-AGR 

Amapo Punsazane, Jn. B.S., University of the Philippincs, Quezon City, 1966. Medical 
Microbiology. Appointed from University of the Philippines. Place of study: Thailand. 
S-BMS 

SamurL. Kong Tan M.A., University of the Philippines, Quezon City, 1966. History. 
Appointed from University of the Philippines. Place of study: U.S.A. s-nss 


TANZANIA 
Freprrick James Karzace B.A., University of Dar es Salaam, 1969. History. Appointed 
from University of Dar es Salaam. Place of study: England. 5-nss 
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Sapreven N. Kimaro M.A. Syracuse University, 1968. Economics. Appointed from Uni- 
versity of Dar es Salaam. Place of study; U.S.A. s-15s 


Justis Humpurey Maepa Fil. Kand., University of Stockholm, 1969, Political Science. 
Appointed from University of Dar es Salaam. Place of study: U.S.A. s-nss 


Aucustine Prine Manica 3B.A., University of Dar es Salaam, 1970, Political Science. 
Appointed from University of Dar es Salaam. Place of study; Canada. 5-Hss 


Jouannes Anceto Masare = Lie., Lovanium University, 1966. Political Science. Appointed 
from University of Dar es Salaam. Place of study: U.S.A. s-Hss 


Kero E.viraBu Mspicent B.Se., University of Dar es Salaam, 1969. Botany. Appointed 
from University of Dar es Salaam. Place of study: U.S.A. s-3ms 


Marx Rucemartinra Muswanuzt B.A., University of Dar es Salaam, 1969, Geography. 
Appointed from University of Dar es Salaam. Place of study: U.S.A. s-Hss 


Detpain Gataya Rwecasina 6.A, University of Dar es Salaam, 1970. Economics. 
Appointed from the Bank of Tanzania, Dar es Salaam. Place of study: U.S.A. sHss 


BonavENtTurRE S.D.W. Swat B.A, University of Dar es Salaam, 1970. History. Appointed 
from University of Dar es Salaam. Place of study: England, s-uss 


THAILAND 


Cuamerc Manrervone M.5S., Iowa State University, 1966..Agronomy. Appointed from 
Kasetsart University. Place of study: U.S.A. s-acr 


Hansa CyHansanc B.Se., Mahidol University, 1970. Marine Biology. Appointed from 
Ministry of Agriculture, Bangkok. Place of study: U.S.A. s-3ms 


Jinpa Jan-Orn M.S., University of Hawaii, 1969. Agronomy. Appointed from Ministry 
of Agriculture, Bangkok. Place of study: U.S.A. s-ack 


KHANNIKA YONGCHAROEN B.Sc., Mahidol University, 1966. Nursing. Appointed from 
Mahidol] University. Place of study: U.S.A. s-pms 


Kraisip Tonsisigin M.D., Mahidol University, 1968. Clinical Nutrition. Appointed from 
Mahidol University. Place of study: U.S.A. s-gms 


Lert CHanranapars M.S., University af the Philippines, 1968. Forestry. Appointed 
from Kasetsart University. Place of study: U.S.A. $-acr 


Marre LeRpMALEEWONG 8.Sc., Mahidol University, 1966. Nursing. Appointed from 
Mahidol University. Place of study: U.S.A. s-pms 


Matuuros Monexoisux  B.Se., University of Liverpool, 1970. Pharmacology and Toxi- 
cology. Appointed from Mahidol University. Place of study: U.S.A. s-3ms 


Montien Somaspnr M.S., University of Georgia, 1967. Agronomy. Appointed from Min- 
istry of Agriculture, Bangkok. Place of study: U.S.A, s-acr 


Narpwinicy KorcuasHakpr BSc. Mahide] University, 1970. Biological Sciences. Ap- 
pointed from Mahidol University. Place of study: U.S.A. s-nats 


Poonsin Veraprrasert 3B.A., Thammasat University, 1969, Library Science. Appointed 
from Mahidol University. Place of study: U.S.A. s-ams 


Pramote Naxorntnan M.A., University of Pennsylvania, 1967. Political Science. Ap- 
pointed from Thammasat University, Place of study: U.S.A. s-tss 


Somboon Kunonnoiy M.S. University of Michigan, 1966. Anatomy. Appointed from 
Mahidol] University. Place of study: U.S.A. suas 


Somcuit Wanucnarurnkut BSe., Mahidol University, 1967. Nursing. Appointed from 
Mahidol University. Place of study: U.S.A. e-nas 
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Somxiat TitaTaRN  B.Sc., Kasetsart University, 1964. Plant Pathology. Appointed from 
Ministry of Agriculture, Bangkok. Place of study: Philippines. s-acn 


TURKEY 


Aut BayvraxtarR B.S,, Aegean University, 1963. Farm Crops. Appointed from Ministry 
of Agriculture, Diyarbakir. Place of study: U.S.A, s-acr 


Pouat Soten B.S., Aezean University, 1965. Plant Breeding. Appointed from Ministry 
of Agriculture, Ankara. Place of study: U.S.A. $-acr 


UGANDA 


Hitpa Mary Kasuseenca B.A., Makerere University, 1970. Sociology. Appointed from 
Makerere University. Place of study: England. s-H8s 


Yusuru Mpamwe M.D., Makerere University, 1970. Medical Microbielogy. Appointed 
from Makerere University. Place of study: England. r-ems 


UNITED STATES 


Davm Wrirrman Hamitton Ph.D., University of Cambridge, 1963. Reproductive Biology. 
Appointed from Harvard University Medical School. Place of study: England. F-pms 
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ORGANIZATIONAL INFORMATION 
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MEETINGS 

The annual meeting of the Corporation and a regular stated meeting of the Board 
of Trustees were held on April 1; a special meeting of the Corporation was held 
on May 22; and a stated meeting of the Board was held on November 30 and 
December 1. Six regular mectings and one special meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Trustees were held to take actions within the general policies 
approved by the Board. 


TRUSTEES AND PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 

Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Under-Secretary General for Special Political Affairs 
of the United Nations, retired from the Board of Trustees on June 30. Dr. 
Bunche, who has been with the United Nations since 1948, won the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1950. He had been a Trustee since 1955, serving on both the Executive 
and Nominating Committees. 

Lord Franks of Headington, Provost of Worcester College, Oxford University, 
since 1962, also retired as a Trustee on June 30. Lord Franks was British Am- 
bassador to the United States from 1948 to 1952 and Chairman of Lloyds Bank 
from 1954 to 1962. He became a member of the Board in 196], 

At the April 1 meeting of the Corporation, Mr. Cyrus R. Vance was elected a 
Trustee, effective July 1. Mr. Vance, who served as Seeretary of the Army for 
two years under Presidents Kennedy and Johnson and was Deputy Secretary 
of Defense from 1964 to 1967, rejoined the law firm of Simpson, Thacher, and 
Bartlett in New York in 1967. 

Dr. Clifton R. Wharton, Jr., was also elected a Trustee at the April meeting, 
effective July 1. An agricultural economist whe is now President of Michigan 
State University, Dr. Wharton had been associated for twelve years with the 
Agricultural Development Council, serving in Southeast Asia and in the United 
States. 

Dr. Will M. Myers, a Vice-President of the Foundation since February 1], 
1967, died on July 26. An authority on plant genetics and international agricul- 
tural development, Dr. Myers had served the Foundation’s Agricultural Sciences 
program as a consultant and as a temporary staff member from 1954 to 1960 
and from 1962 to 1964. He returned to the Foundation on a full-time basis in 
1965 as Associate Director and Director-designate of the International Institute 
of Tropical Agriculture, Nigeria. 

Dr. Allan C. Barnes was elected a Vice-President at the April meeting, effec- 
tive August 3. Since 1960 Dr. Barnes had served as Professor and Chairman of 
the Department of Gynecology and Obstetrics of the Jolms Hopkins University 
School] of Medicine and Gynecologist-Obstetrician-in-Chief of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, and, since 1966, as Consultant in Population to the Department of Inter- 
national Health of the Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public Health. 

Dr. Sterling Wortman was elected a Vice-President at the November 30- 
December 1 meeting of the Trustees, effective December 1. He had served the 
Foundation from 1950 to 1955 as a gencticist with the corn improvement pro- 
gram in Mexico and from 1960 to 1964 he assisted in the-establishment of the 
International Rice Research Institute, as its Associate Director. In 1966 he was 
elected Director for Agricultural Sciences. : 
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Also at the November 30-December 1 meeting, Dr. John A, Pino, an animal 
scientist, was named to succeed Dr. Wortman as Director for Agricultural Sci- 
ences, effective December 1. He had been associated with the Mexican Agricul- 
tural Program from 1955 to 1965, when he was appointed Associate Director 
for Agricultural Sciences, 
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SUMMARY 


Expenditures made by the Foundation are authorized by the Trustees by means 
of appropriations. Such appropriations are of three types. First, grants which are 
announced to the recipient immediately after the Trustee appropriation has been 
made. Second, appropriations for grants, fellowships and scholarships subject to 
future allocation or release by the officers, which are reported to the recipient 
when the funds are allocated or released. Third, appropriations for New York 
program expenses and general administrative expenses in the following year. 


GRANTS 

During the year the Foundation announced grants totaling $47.9 million; they 
are listed on pages 17-155. These included $14 million released by the officers 
from current and prior years’ appropriations and $33.9 million in new appro- 
priations by the Trustees for direct grants not requiring release by the officers. 
Grants were distributed among the Foundation’s major areas of interest as fol- 
lows (in millions of dollars) : 


Conquest of Hunger 10.5 
Population 15.0 
University Development 6.6 
Quality of the Environment 3.4 
Equal Opportunity for All 5.8 
Cultural Development 4.3 
Allied Interests 2.3 

47,9 


ig 
ee) 


APPROPRIATIONS 

The total of new appropriations approved by the Trustees during 1970 was 
$53.9 million ($50.8 million after lapses and refunds). Of that total, $33.9 mil- 
lion was appropriated for the direct grants mentioned above, $14.3 million was 
appropriated for future release by the officers, $2.6 million for 1971 New York 
program expenses and $3.1 million for 197] general administrative costs. 


PAYMENTS 

Some grants are paid almost immediately upon approval by the Trustees or 
release by the officers; others are paid over a number of months or years, or at 
some future time when matched by other funds. Payments during the year totaled 
$47.1 million, of which $29.1 million came from the Foundation’s income of $30.3 
million from which $1.2 million was deducted for Federal Excise Tax. This tax 
was imposed for the first time this year. The remaining $18 million was taken 
from principal. 


During the 57 years of its existence, The Rockefeller Foundation has appro- 
priated a total of $1 billion 90 million. Total payments during this period were 
$998 million, of which $822 million was paid from income, while $176 million was 
paid from principal. : 


The financial statements and the opinion of Haskins & Sells, independent public 
accountants, are presented on the following pages: 
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ACCOUNTANTS’ OPINION 


HASKINS & SELLS 


CEATIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
TW BROADWAY 


_ NEW YORK 10004 


February 17, 1971 


Board of Trustees, 
The Rockefeller Foundation, 
Lil West 50th Street, 
New York, N.¥. 10020. 


Dear Sirs: 


We have examined the balance sheet of The Rockefeller 
Foundation as of December 31, 1970 and the related statements of 
income and eppropriations, principal fund, and appropriations 
and payments for the year then ended, and the supplemental sche- 
dules of marketable securities held at December 31, 1970 and 
transactions therein for the year then ended. OQur examination 
was madé in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, 
and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records 
and such other anditing procedures as we considered necessary in 


the circumstances. 


In our opinion, such finencial statements and supple- 
mental schedules present fairly the financial position of the 
Foundation at December 31, 1970 and the results of its operations 
for the year than ended, in conformity with generally accepted 
accounting principles applled on a basis consistent with that of _ 
the preceding year. 


Yours truly, 


On tena, + Astle 
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BALANCE SHEET—DECEMBER 31, 1970 


ASSETS 


MARKETABLE SECURITIES—at cost or market value at date of 
gift or receipt (quoted market value, $767,110,763) 


CASH 

ADVANCES AND ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 

PROPERTY—at nominal or depreciated amount 
TOTAL 


FUNDS AND OBLIGATIONS 


PRINCIPAL FUND 
UNPAID APPROPRIATIONS 
FEDERAL EXCISE TAX PAYABLE 
ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 
PROPERTY FUND 

TOTAL 


178 


$377,544,212 
906,885 
1,037,794 
72,464 


$379,561,355 


$285,739,227 
92,289,736 
1,214,146 
245,792 
72,464 


$379,061,355 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME AND APPROPRIATIONS 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1970 


INCOME RECEIVED 
Dividends 
Interest 


Less investment expenses 


Income before taxes 


Less Federal Excise Tax on income received during the year - 


Income available for appropriations 


APPROPRIATIONS 
During the year 
Less refunds and Japses of unexpended balances 


EXCESS OF APPROPRIATIONS OVER INCOME 
(Charged to Principal Fund } 


$ 33,932,035 


5,087,142 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPAL FUND 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 3], 1970 


BALANCE, JANUARY f, 1970 
ADD: 


Excess of proceeds from sales of securities over ledger amount 


Contributions received 


DEDUCT: 


Excess of appropriations over income 
BALANCE, DECEMBER 31, 1970 


APPROPRIATIONS AND PAYMENTS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1970 


UNPAID APPROPRIATIONS, JANUARY 1, 1970 
APPROPRIATIONS 


During the year 
Less refunds and lapses of unexpended balances 


PAYMENTS ON APPROPRIATIONS 
For programs and grants 
Less refunds on closed appropriations 


For general administrative expenses 


UNPAID APPROPRIATIONS, DECEMBER 31, 1970 


179 


§ 63,932,035 


3,087,142 


44,296,723 
14,855 


44,991,868 
2,833,906 


$ 28,817,848 
1,823,481] 
30,641,329 
287,691 


30,353,638 
1,214,146 


29,139,492 


50,844,893 


$ 21,705,401 


$284,219,222 


21,422,244 
1,803,152 
307,444,618 


21,705,401 
$285,739,217 


—— 





$ 88,560,617 


90,844,893 


139,405,910 


47,115,774 
S$ 92,209,736 
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SUMMARY OF TRANSACTIONS IN MARKETABLE SECURITIES 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 81, 1970 


180 


Ledger amount of securities, January 2, 1970 $371,590,850 
Purchased $107,795,601 
Otherwise acquired 6,072,909 113,868,510 
495,459,560 
Sold 63,897,455 
Redeemed at maturity $9,575,453 
Otherwise disposed of 4,398,366 
Amortization of bond premiums 43,374 107,915,148 
Ledger amount of securities, December 31, 1970 $377,544,212 
TRANSACTIONS IN MARKETABLE SECURITIES 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1970 
PURCHASED: LEDGER AMOUNT 
$ 20,000,000 U. S. Treasury Bonds (under Repurchase Agreements) $ 20,000,000 
U. S. Treasury Bills 
1,000,000 due April 22, 1970 991,927 
1,000,000 due August 6, 1970 990,200 
Federal National Mortgage Association Notes 
1,000,000 due October 13, 1970 974,826 
1,000,000 due November 10, 1970 909,137 
2,000,000 Federal National Mortgage Association 8.45% 
Debentures due October 12, 1971 2,000,000 
§02,600 American Telephone & Telegraph Company 834% 
Debentures (With Warrants) due May 15, 2000 (175,926 
Rights were received on account of the ownership of 
Common Stock and exercised) 502,600 
Duke Power Company Notes 
§,000,000 due April 2, 1970 2,958,208 
1,000,000 due May 13, 1970 993,333 
2,006,000 due June 24, 1970 1,986,666 
1,000,000 due August 12, 1970 985,781 
1,006,000 Marine Midland Banks Inc. Note due May 7, 1970 991,979 
The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Company Notes 
1,000,000 due February 10, 1970 998,139 
1,000,000 due July 15, 1970 992,100 
1,000,000 due August 14, 1970 996,771 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Company Notes 
1,000,000 due October 5, 1970 995,052 
1,000,000 due October 26, 1970 990,737 
Ohio Bel] Telephone Company Notes 
2,000,000 dus April 13, 1970 ’ 4,984,417 
1,000,000 duo September 23, 1970 | 997,173 
1,000,000 duc November 18, 1970 986,344 
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TRANSACTIONS IN MARKETABLE SECURITIES continued 


1,000,000 
1,000,600 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 


1,000,000 


222,000 


114,299 
24,100 
95,400 
75,000 
48,600 
16,300 
11,666 


3,334 
54,000 
81,200 
61,200 
71,000 
59,800 
95,400 

100,000 

9,000 


1,000 
11,000 
79,000 
27,000 


19,062 


31,900 


165,000 


1112 


PURCHASED: concluded 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1970 


LEDGER AMOUNT 


The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company Notes 


OTHERWISE. ACQUIRED: 


due February 4, 1970 992,458 
due February 24, 1970 994,806 
due July 6, 1970 994,131 
due August 24, 1970 083,073 
due December 28, 1970 1,994,750 
Southern Bel] Telephone Company Note 
due April 28, 1970 904,132 
Southern New England Telephone Company 
Note due January 7, 1971 995,819 
Xerox Corporation 6% Convertible Debentures due 
November 1, 1995 {111,000 Rights were received on 
account of the ownership of Common Stock and exercised) 222,000 
shares American Electric Power Company, Inc. 2,866,405 
" Aqua-Chem, Inc. 1,423,127 
"Armstrong Cork Company 3,138,604 
" Bristol-Myers Company 3,920,385 
Burroughs Corporation 4,851,263 
" Computer Sciences Corporation 460,386 
"Consumers Power Company (210,000 Rights were 
received on account of the ownership of 
Common Stock and exercised} 309,149 
" Consumers Power Company 93,352 
Control Data Corporation 2,111,406 
t Diamond International Corporation , 3,117,158 
" Hewlett-Packard Company 3,392,927 
" International Telephone & Telegraph Corporation 4,028,571 
t Kresge (8.5.) Company 3,116,260 
HW  Merck & Company $,414,650 
" Morgan & Company (J.P.) 6,669,742 
W Public Service Electric & Gas Company (90,000 Rights 
were received on account of the ownership of 
Common Stock and exercised) 186,750 
" = Public Service Electric & Gas Company 23,125 
" Sav-A-Stop, Inc. 383,283 
# Sears, Roebuck & Company 5,28 7,550 
" Texas Instruments Inc. 2,596,599 
$107,795,601 
LEDGER AMOUNT 
shares Coca-Cola Company received in exchange for 25,000 shares 
Aqua-Chem, Inc. owned of record May 8, 1970 in accord- 
ance with Exchange Offer $ 1,464,613 
Hewlett-Packard Company received in o stock split on 31,900 
sures owned of record February 25, — 
"International Telephone & Telegraph Corporation $2.25 
Cumulative Convertible Preferred Series “N” . received 
in exchange for 165,000 shares of Hartford Fire Jasurance 
Company Common in eccordance wth Exchange Offer 2,933,753 


Lucky Stores, Incorporated received as a stock dividend on 
37,080 shares owned of record June 5, 1970 


13] 
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TRANSACTIONS IN MARKETABLE SECURITIES continued 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1970 


OTHERWISE ACQUIRED: continued 


15,000 
1] 


450 


OTHERWISE ACQUIRED—BY CONTRIBUTION: 
shares Aluminum Company of America 

American Cyanamid Company 

American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Caterpillar Tractor Company 

Coca-Cola Bottling Company of New York 
Corning Glass Works 

General Electric Company 

General Motors Corporation 

General Public Utilities Corporatian 
Georgia-Pacific Corporation 

International Business Machines Corporation 
International Nickel Company of Canada, Ltd, 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 
Northrop Corporation 

Standard Oi! Company (New Jersey) 


330 
1,500 
750 
660 
270 
450 
150 
600 
450 
450 
1,185 
450 
750 
285 
225 
450 
750 
1,215 
450 
675 
750 
1.725% 


SOLD: 
$ 26,750,000 


2,000,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


1,000,000 


530 
1,500 
31,400 
660 
177,000 
210,700 


ti 


it 


U.S, Treasury Bonds (tunder Repurchase 


1,185 shares owned of record November 2, 1970 


Coca-Cola Bottling Compa 
split on 450 shares owne 


Texaco, Ine. 


Texas Instruments Joc. 


Union Oil Company of California 
Warner-Lambert Company 


Interest in “Lambert Contract” covering royalties 
on sales of Listerine 


Agreements ) 


U.S, Treasury 4% Bonds due August 15, 1970 


Duke Power Company Notes 
due June 24, 1970 


due August IZ, 1970 


Pacific Telephone & 
ve December 2, 


Southern New England Telephone Company Note 
due January 7, 1971 


shares Aluminum Company of America 
American Cyanunid Company 


Telegraph Company Note 
970 


American Standard, Inc, 


Avheuser-Boseh, Ine. 
Bocing Company 
Burlington Industries, Inc. 
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oO 


of New York received in a stock 
af record October 2], 1970 


PROCEEDS 


$ 26,750,000 
2,004,531 


993,333 
985,781 


97375 


995,819 
16,788 
45,502 


* 1,085,625 


46,695 


2,633,384 
7,417,126 


LEDGER AMOUNT 


shares Say-A-Stop, Inc, received in a stock split on 30,000 shares 
owned of record February 9, 1970 


Georgia-Pacific Corporation received as a stock dividend on 


$ 23,182 
41,051 
39,340 
48,262 
11,171 
13,500 
38,728 
42,075 
31,725 
11,362 
59,936 

159,581 
31,172 
10,206 
25,439 
16,828 
42,292 
33,938 
55,546 
26,030 
50,859 


862,500 


$ 6,072,909 


LEDGER AMOUNT 


$ 26,750,000 
1,934,375 


993,333 
985,781 


997,375 


995,819 
23,182 
41,051 

1,264,938 
49,262 
13,055,840 
8,908,302 
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TRANSACTIONS IN MARKETABLE SECURITIES continued 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1970 


SsoLp: concluded 


270 
900 


500,000 
1,500 
450 
1,196 


38,192 
450 
335,250 
3,334,500 
1,215 
300,000 
675 

750 


shares Caterpillar Tractor Company 


t Coca-Cola Bottling Company of 
New York 


"6 Continental Oil Company 

" Corning Glass Works . 
"6 Genera) Public Utilities Corporation 
"Georgia-Pacific Corporation 


"Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp, 


"Lucky Stores, inc. 

" Northrop Corporation 

nm Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
rights Standard Oil Company (New Jersey} 
shares Texaco Ine. 

Trans Union Corporation 

"Union Gi] Company of California 

"  Warner-Lambert Company 
Fractional rights and shares 


REDEEMED AT MATURBITY: 


§ 1,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 


9,070,000 


1,000,000 
1,600,000 


1,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
J,000,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 


2,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


U.S. Treasury Bills 
due April 22, 1970 


due August 6, 1970 


Federal Home Loan Banks 5.80% Bonds 
due May 25, 1970 


Federal National Mortgage Association 
6.60% Debentures due June 10, 1970 


Feders! National Mortgage Association Notes 
duc October 13, 1970 
due November 10, 1970 


Duke Power Company Notes 
due January 12, 1970 


due April 2, 1970 
due May 13, 1970 
duc June 24, 1970 


Marine Midland Banks Inc. Note 
due May 7, 1970 


The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Company Notes 
due February 10, 1970 


due July 15, 1970 
due August 14, 1970 


New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Company Notes 
due Octcber 5, 1970 


due October 26, 1970 


Ohio Bell Telephone Company Notes 
duc April 13, 1970 


due September 23, 1970 
duce November 18, 1970 


18 


PROCEEDS 
$ 9,686 


91,150 
12,953,980 
293,085 
8,380 
63,826 
9,334 
1,243,450 
7,797 
18,497,018 
640,696 
39,639 
7,488,748 
21,938 
48,844 
109 


$ 95,319,699 


PROCEEDS 


S 991,927 
990,200 


3,000,000 
5,075,000) 


974,826 
969,187 


991,979 
2,958,208 
993,333 
993,333 


991,979 


998,139 
992, 100) 
996,771 


995,052 
990,737 


1,964,127 
997,473 
986,344 


LEDGER AMOUNT 
$ 11,171 


13,500 
1,528,474 
242,985 
11,362 
59,936 
10,206 
982,921 
16,818 
1,709,325 
640,696 
33,838 
2,561,012 
26,030 
50,859 
65 


$ 63,897,455 


LEDCER AMOUNT 


$ 991,927 
990,200 


3,000,000 
9,475,000 


974,826 
969,187 


991,979 
2,958,208 
993,333 
993,333 


991,979 


998,139 
992,200 
990,771 


995.052 
990,737 


1,982,417 
997,773 
906,314 
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TRANSACTIONS IN MARKETABLE SECURITIES concluded 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1970 


REDEEMED AT MATURITY: concluded PROCEEDS LEDGER AMOUNT 
The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company Notes 
$ 1,000,000 due January 5, 1970 $ 993,995 $ 993,925 
1,000,000 due January 21, 1970 $90,035 990,035 
1,000,000 due January 26, 1970 989,062 989,062 
1,000,000 due January 28, 1970 988,576 988,576 
2,000,000 due February 4, 1970 1,979,333 1,979,333 
1,000,000 due February 24, 1970 994,806 994,806 
1,000,900 due July 6, 1976 994,131 994,131 
1,000,000 due August 24, 1970 983,073 983,078 
1,000,000 due December 28, 1970 997,375 997,375 
1,000,000 Southern Bell Telephone Company Note 
due Apri] 28, 1970 994,132 994,132 


9 39,575,453 $ 39,575,453 


OTHERWISE DISPOSED OF: PROCEEDS LEDGER AMOUNT 
25,000 shares Aqua-Chem, Inc. owned of record May 
8, 1970, exchanged for 19,062 shares 
Coca-Cola Company in accordance with 
Exchange Offer 


165,000 " Hartford Fire Insurance Company com- 
mon ¢éxchanged for 165,000 shares 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corporation, $2.25 Cumulative Canverti- 
bie Preferred Series “N”, in accordance 
with Exchange Offer 2933,753 2,933,753 


$ 4,398,366 $ 4,398,366 


$ 1,464,613 $ 1,464,613 


SCHEDULE OF MARKETABLE SECURITIES 
DECEMBER 31, 1976 





QUOTED 
Fixeo Income Securities LEDGERAMOUNT MARKET YALUE 
U.S, Government Obligations § 2,350,062 § 2,436,094 
U.S. Government Agency Obligations 16,404,964 16,412,031 
Corporate Obligations 2,579,600 2,770,323 
21 473,626 21,618,448 
OTHER INVESTMENTS 862,500 862,500 
PREFERRED STOCKS 5,970,39] 12,906,750 
Common STOCKS 349,837,695 731,723,065 
" 055,208,086 444,629,315 
TOTAL $37,544,212 $767,110,763 
QUOTED 
FIXED INCOME SECURITIES PAT LEDGER AMOUNT MARKET VALUE 
U.S, Government Obligations: 
Bonds 
4°6-~February 15, 1972 § 1,590,000 $ 1,436,250 § 1,479,844 
414, 0-— November 15, 1973 1,000,000 15> §19 956,250 


2,900,000 2,389,062 2,136,004 
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SCHEDULE OF MARKETABLE SECURITIES continued 
DECEMBER 31, 1970 


FIXED INCOME SECURITIES concluded PAR 
U.S, Government Agency Obligations: 
Export-Import Bank Participation Certificate 
654 %o— September 19, 197] § 3,000,000 
Federal Lend Banks Bonds 
6%-—October 20, 1971 1,000,000 
§.70%—February 15, 1972 1,000,000 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
Debentures 
6%-—March 11, 197] 2,000,000 
8.45%—_October 12, 1971 2,000,000 
Participation Certificates 
6%—February I, 1971 4,375,000 
§.20%—January 19, 1972 3,000.000 
16,375,000 
Corporate Obligations: 
Bonds 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
With Warrants 854 %— May 15, 2009 502,600 
General Motors Acceptance Corporation 
5%—August 15, 1977 1,006,600 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 314%—October 15, 1971 1,000,000 
222 000 


Merox Corporation 6%—November 1, 1995 


2,424,600 


TOTAL FIXED INCOME SECURITIES 


OTHER INVESTMENTS 


1.729% Interest in “Lambert Contract” covering 
royalties on sales of Listerine at fair market value 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


International Telephone & Telegraph Corporation 
Convertible Preferred Series “K” 


International Telephone & Telegraph Corporation 
Convertible Preferred Series “N” 


Jim Walter Corporation $1.60 Cumulative 
Convertible Voting Fourth Preferred 


TOTAL PREFERRED STOCKS 


185 


§ 21,599,600 


Sli ARES 
15,000 
165,000 


27,000 


§ 3,022,917 


1,000,938 
1,000,000 


1,998,750 
2,000,000 


4,375,609 
3,006,750 
16,404,964 


902,600 
975,000 


980,000 
222,000 


2,679,600 
$ 21,473,626 


LEDGER AMOUNT 


$862,500 


LEOGER AMOUNT 


$ 1,40) 294. 
2,933,753 


1,035,344 
5,970,391 


OOOTED 


LEDGER AMOUNT #MARKET VALUE 


$ 3,018,750 


1,000,000 
$95,000 


2,001,250 
2,042,500 


4,369,531 
2,985,000 
16,412,031 


638,930 
$77,500 


980,000 
273,893 


2,010,828 
$ 21,618,448 


MARKET YALUE 


S$ 862,500 


QUOTED 
MARKET VALUE 


$ 1,338,750 
10,498,125 


1,069,875 
12,906,750 
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SCHEDULE OF MARKETABLE SECURITIES concluded 
DECEMBER 31, 1970 


QUOTED 
COMMON STOCKS SHARES LEDGER AMOUNT MARKET VALUE 
American Electric Power Company, Inc, 250,000 $ 3,941,000 $ 7,125,000 
American Home Preducts Corporation 106,200 3,626,841 7,513,650 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 176,676 4,675,398 $.635,040 
Armstrong Cork Company 280,000 10,232,501 9,310,000 
Armstrong Rubber Company 15,000 615,520 510,000 
Bristol-Myers Company 150,000 9,071,569 9,600,000 
Burroughs Corporation 100,000 9,845,433 10,925,000 
Carrier Corporation 280,000 10,383,158 9,905,000 
Central Illinois Public Service Company ]40,000 2,829,415 3,010,000 
Coca-Cola Company 19,062 1,464,603 1,615,504 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc, 198,426 9,998,021 6,580,341 
Computer Sciences Corporation 20,000 565,905 190,000 
Consumers Power Company 225,000 9,382,482 7,959,375 
Control Data Corporation 75,000 4.906,476 3,815,625 
Corning Glass Works 40,650 6,599,332 7,184,888 
Denny's Restaurants Inc. 25,000 996,219 251,250 
Diamond International Corporation 200,000 9,098,431 $3,125,000 
DaPont (E. J.) de Nemours and Company 53,000 . 10,039,968 7,068,875 
Eastman Kodak Company 237,200 7,790,263 17,938,250 
Fairchild Camera & Instrument Corporation 125,000 8,959,099 2,937,500 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 207,900 9,673,965 9,849,262 
Ford Motor Company 492,89] 22,948,266 27,725,119 
General Electric Company 189,600 11,673,734 17,798,700 
General Motors Corporation 195,982 10,513,152 15,776,55] 
Hanna Mining Company 235,000 6,283,435 12,278,750 
Hewlett-Packard Company 110,000 4,654,677 3,000,000 
international Business Machines Corporation 104,806 10,407,686 33,302,106 
International Nickel Company of Canada, Ltd, 438,250 $527,340 19,885,594 
International Paper Company 300,000 4,620,039 10,575,000 
International Telephone & Telegraph Corporation 71,000 4,028,571 8,594,375 
Kresge (5. 5,} Company 59,800 3,116,260 3,468,400 
MacDermid, Inc. $0,000 812,530 757,500 
Marathon Oi! Company $74,482 3,708,384 15,387,472 
Merck & Company 95,400 $414,650 9,444,660 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 100,225 6,538,156 0,922,275 
Mobil Oil Corporation 600,000 7,778,152 34,500,000 
Morgan & Company (J. F,) 100,000 6,669,742 6,737,900 
Public Service Electric & Gas Company 100,000 3,096,092 2,800,000) 
Robr Corporation 40,000 1,077,272 620,000 
Sav-A-Stop, Inc. 45,000 893,250 472,500 
Sears, Reebuck & Company — 75,000 6,237,990 5,718,750 
Southern Company (The) 342,000 §,853,096 §,977,500 
Sperry Rand Corporation 185,000 $,508,106 4,740,625 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 1,706,700 12,104,528 99,815,098 
Standard Oil Company (New Jerscy) 3,900,000 14,993,594 220,125,000 
Texas Instruments Inc, 100,450 10,006,815 6,086,225 
U. §. Plywood-Champion Papers Inc. Z80,U00 10,148,658 7,770,000 
Upjolin Company 177,000 9,904, 700 $,562,375 
serox Corporation 111,600 9,923,800) 9,601,500 
TOTAL COMMON STOCKS 349,837,095 731,723,065 
TOTAL STOCKS $355,208, 086 $744, 629,815 


Wh 
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1970 PAYMENTS ON PROGRAMS AND GRANTS 


INTERNATIONAL 

Cooperative programs of The Rockefeller Foundation 
Conquest of Hunger—field staff in the Agricultura] Sciences 
University Development—field staff 
Virus Research Program—field staff 
Field Research in Medical Sciences—field staff 
International Development and Conference Centers—field ‘staff 
Support for international schools 
Preparation and distribution of publications 


Conferences at the Villa Serbelloni Conference and Study Center 


Conferences held on East Coast fever and trypanosomiasis of cattle, economir 
aspects of modernization, and population growth and economic development 


Organization of American States 
inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences, Costa Rica 
Library improvement 


Support for the secretariat of the Latin American 
Association of Plant Science 


United Nations 
Travel expenses of participants in the World Youth Assembly 


Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
Training awards for Middle Eastern wheat specialists 


ARGENTINA 


Torevate di Tella Institute 
Support of the Latin American Center for Advanced Musical Studies 


Other support 
Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 


AUSTRALIA 


Australian National University 
Preparation of a biography of Gilbert Murray 


BARBADOS 


Ministry of External Affairs 
Purchase of a collection of basic works in international relations 


BOLIVIA 
Purchase and distribution of a book on Bolivian plants—refund 


Other support 
Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 


BRAZIL 
Aflatoxin studies at the Belém Virus Laboratory 


Brazilian Society of Genetics 
General support 
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$1,887,277 
1,747,166 
267,097 


158,810 
81,571 
22,066 
80,545 


14,834 


9,000 


12,847 


25,000 


46,739 


“BO 


9,408 


3,000 


205 


{39} 


4,13 


7,102 


3,fo?f 


1970 PAYMENTS ON PROGRAMS AND GRANTS 


BRAZIL feont'd) 


Federal University of Minas Gerais 
General development—refund 


Federal University of Para 
Equipment fer the Laboratory of Genetics 


Federal University of Rio de Janeiro 
Equipment for research in genetics 


Federal University of Vicosa 
General support 


Institute of Biology of the Secretariat of Agriculture 
Greenhouse equipment 


Institute Butantan 
Equipment and supplies for research in genetics 


Rural University of the State of Minas Gerais 
Development of its School of Domestic Science and study of native plants 
Purchase of library materials 


University of Parana 
Laboratory equipment 


University of Santa Maria 
Laboratory equipment for the Department of Plant Improvement 


University of Sao Paulo 
General support 
Equipment for the Laboratory of Human Genetics 
Research at the School of Agriculture, Piracicaba 


Cooperative program 
Belém Virus Laboratory 


Other support 
Feliowships and scholarships for individuals 


CANADA 


McGill University 
General support 
Study of nncommitted nations—-refund 
Visiting faculty assignments in Africa, Asia, and Latin America 


University of Manitoba 
General support 
Research in wheat-rye hybrids ‘ 


University of Montreal | 
Fifth General Conference of the International Association of Universities 
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(1,100) 


2,349 


1,459 


750 


270 


2,784 
493 


400 


750 
3,190 
43,940 


71,848 - 


178,240 


2,250 


(1,372) 
53,589 


1,500 
20,949 


15,000 


1970 PAYMENTS ON PROGRAMS AND GRANTS 


University of Toronto 
General support 
Visiting professor of economics at the Atlanta University Center 
Visiting faculty assignments in Africa, Asia, and Latin America 


University of Waterloo 
Schistosomiasis and fascioliasis studies 


CEYLON 
Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 


CHILE 
Agricultural Research Institute 
General support 


Catholic University of Chile 
Continued support for research 


University of Chile 
Protein malnutrition study 
Support of the Faculty of Sciences 
Support for the Graduate School of Economics and the Institute of Economics 
Research and action programs in family planning 


t 


Cooperative program 
International Development Center, Santiago 


Other support 
Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 


COLOMBIA 
Colombian Association of Faculties of Medicine 
Support of its program 


Colombian Institute of Agriculture 
Consultation on tts soil program 
Equipment and supplies for agronomy programs 
Field and laboratory apparatus for the Agricultural Engineering )epartment 
General suppert 
Library development 
Support of the graduate program in plant pathology 
Teaching, research, and extension programs 


International Center of Tropical Agriculture 


Toward the costs of constructing and equipping its headquarters facilities at Palmira 


Presentation of findings at the International Congress of Nutrition in 
Czechoslovakia—refund 


Equipment for its Feed Mixing and Crep Processing Plant 
Equipment for the Veterinary Medicine Laboratory 
General] support 

Inter-American Swine Frogram 


189 


1,500 
392 
130,039 


35,796 


19,966 


23] 
66 


15,000 
1,227 
4,023 

46,470 


16,943 


177,899 


37,600 


600 
18,584 
6,150 
6,000 
1,206 
6,928 
357,207 


419,906 


{213} 
17,500 
80,633 
91,287 
36,504 
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1970 PAYMENTS ON PROGRAMS AND GRANTS 


COLOMBIA (contd) 


National Institute of Nutrition 
Nutrition study using opaque-2 corn 


Pan-American Federation of Associations af Medical Schools 
Development of regional research and training centers 


University of Antioquia 
Support of the School of Library Science 


University of Valle 
Cooperation with the schistesomiasis control project, St. Lucia 
Development of the Department of Music 
Development of teaching materials in economics 
Equipment for Central Administration 
Equipment for a chemistry research project 
Equipment for the Department of Physiological Sciences 
Equipnient and supplies for the Division of Engineering 
Support of the Division of Health Sciences 
Equipment for the Division of Humanities 
Equipment and structural changes in laboratories for the Faculty of Architecture 
Equipment and supplies for the School of Nursing 
General support 
Microfilming of regional] archives for historical research 
Planning costs for an experimental program in delivery of health services 
Population studies and development of the University Hospital and Medical Schooi 
Equipment for the Department of Biology 
Research and teaching in agricultural economics and farm management—refund 
Research and teaching equipment for the Division of Pharmacology 


Research in grains and other products in cooperation with the Colombian 
Institute of Agiiculture and the Palmira experiment station 


Research programs in the Faculty of Philosophy, Letters, and History 
Support of the Department of Preventive Medicine 

Support of the language laboratory 

Support of the University Hospital 


To enable a School of Nursing staff member to attend a family planning 
congress in Chile—refund 


Toward costs of a building for virologic and other programs 


Toward costs of research on production economics and 
farm management in the Cauca Valley 


Toward a graduate program in the School of Nursing 
Towerd staff salaries in the Faculty of Philosophy, Letters, and History 


Travel by a faculty member to learn new methods of steraid analysis in the 
United States 


Appointment of a visiting professor in the Division of Engineering 


Cooperative programs 
Colombian Acricultural Program 
University Development Program Conter (University of Valle) 
Vitus laboratory, Cali 
Visiting faculty (University of Valle) 


191) 


19,767 


250,060 


24,699 


35308 
1,576 
7,485 
ao2 
12,934 
1,623 
19,114 
$7,845 
oo 
1,237 
964 


520,850 


2.968 
25,190 
73,159 

7,479 

(124) 
543 


37,467 
1411 
3,628 

12,227 

957 


(434) 
400 


8,050 
2,742 
14,908 


1,900 
9,029 


12,461 
73,0998 
67,517 
70,298 
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1970 PAYMENTS ON PROGRAMS AND GRANTS 


Other support 
Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 361,339 
Prior year trave] grants to individuals 385 
CONGO 
Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 7,266 
COSTA RICA 
Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 8,779 
ECUADOR 
National Agricultural Research Institute 
Development of experiment stations end strengthening of 
research and training programs 45,192 
Cooperative program 
Cooperative project in egriculture 14,332 
Other support 
Fellowships and scholarshins for individuals 51,957 
EL SALVADOR ' 
Foundation for the Development of Cooperatives 
Programs for increasing agriculture] productivity 33,000 
ETHIOPIA 
Haile Seliassie 1 University 
Evaluation of the culture and productivity of teff 3,200 
Schistosomiasis research program 29,000 
Staff development 466 
Other support 
Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 29,337 
GAMBIA 
Ministry of External Afisirs 
Purchase of a collection of basic works in international relations 2,485 
GHANA 
University of Ghana 
Laboratory equipment for the Medica] School 190 
Other support 
Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 12,967 
GUATEMALA 
13,972 


Fellowships aad scholarships for individuals 
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1970 PAYMENTS ON PROGRAMS AND GRANTS 


GUYANA 
Ministry of External Affairs 

Purehase of a collection of basic works in international relations 25 
Other support 

Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 3,145 
HONDURAS 
Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 9.1360 
INDIA 
All India Institute of Medical Sciences 

Support of the teaching hospital 75 
Central Rice Research Institute 

Research equipment 7,317 
Indian Agricultural Research Institute 

General support 121,690 
Indian Council of Medical Research 

Equipment and supplies for Council-sponsored projects 2,434 

Equipment for the Virus Research Centre 4,672 
Seth Gordhandas Sunderdas Medical College 

Teaching and research 137 
University of Delhi 

Advanced library training 4,000 

Support of the Department of Botany 619 
Uttar Pradesh Agricultural University 

Experiment station development 266 

Hostel for foreign agricultural students 5,000 
Cooperative programs 

Indian Agricultural Program 350,601 

Laboratory for grain research at the Indian Agricultural Research Iustitute 700 
Other support 

Feilowships and scholarships for individuals 94,218 

Prior year travel grants to individuals 6,922 
INDONESIA 
Fellowships and scholarships for individuals : 15] 
IRAN 
Fallowships and scholarships for individuals 5,545 
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1970 PAYMENTS ON PROGRAMS AND GRANTS 


ISRAEL 

Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
Comparative analysis of processes and problems of modernization 
Study of Israel’s relations with the great powers—refund 


Other support 
Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 


ITALY 


University of Rome 
General support 


Villa Serbelloni Conference and Study Center 
Activities of the Center 


JAMAICA 
Association of Caribbean Universities and Research Institutes 
Conference on the university and health services 


University of the West Indies 
PhD. project by a staff member of the Research and Control Department, St. Lucia 


Support of the Faculty of Medicine 


JAPAN 
Kihara Institute for Biological Research 
Wheat and rice research program 


Other support 
Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 


KENYA 

East African Community 
East African Agriculture and Forestry Research Organization 
Sorghum research 
General suppart 


East African Veterinary Research Organization 
Teaching and research in veterinary science 


Ministry of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry 
Maize improvement program—refund 
Support of the Agricultural Education Commission 
Support of the Plant Breeding Station 


University of Nairobi 
Activities of the Institute for Development Srudics 


Appointment of a deputy director of the Sovial Suience Division, 
Institute for Development Studies 


Appointment of a junior research fellow in the Departinent of Geography 


Appointinent of a research fellow iu the Social Seience Division, 
hitituia for Development Studies 
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2,500 
(422) 


231 


750 


Zoo, a4 


7,000 


7,900 


1J,942 


5,000 


124 


40,000 
13,000 


32,000 


(2,023) 
LIS 
12,934 


99,205 


2,045 
4,922 


3,218 
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1970 PAYMENTS ON PROGRAMS AND GRANTS 


KENYA feont’d} 


University of Nairobi fcont’d) 
Development of the library of the Department of History 
Fascioliasis research project in the Faculty of Veterinary Science 
Study in university administration—refund 
Library materials for the Department of Sociology 
Planning costs of establishing a Faculty of Agriculture 
Research and teaching assistantship in the Department of Government 
Research in the Cultural Division, Institute for Development Studies 


Research by a faculty member in the United States and 
Europe on Kenyan politica] development 


Study on blood characteristics of cattle 

Study on the pathogenesis of East Coast fever 

Support for three East African graduate assistants in economics 
Support for the Staff Development Program 

Visiting lecturer in development administration 


Cooperative program 
Liniversity Development Program Center for Kenya, Tanzania, and Uganda 


Vistting faculty (University of Nairobi} 


Other support 
Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 
Prior year travel grants to individuals 


KOREA 
Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 


LEBANON 


American University of Beirut 
Books and equipment for a neuropathology laboratory 
Academic program support 


MALAWI 
Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 


MALTA 


Ministry of Commonwealth and Foreign Affairs 
Purchase of a collection of basic works in international relations 


MAURITIUS 


Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
Purchase of o collection of basic works in international relutions 


MEXICO . 
Colegio de México 

Research in demograpliy . 

Support for the Latin American Regional Conference on Population 


14 


48 
iLll2 
{120} 
33 
7,010 
1,915 
10,060 


1,885 
9,300 
9.000 
15,000 
2,000 
10,700 


76,940 
163,844 


82,798 
965 


8,465 


476 


201,200 


3,358 


3,475 


191 


47,000 
10,000 
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International Maize and Wheat Improvement Center 
Compilation of a list of Latin American agricultural science journals 
Completion of bibliographies on corn and wheat 
Cooperation in wheat improvement in the Near East and North Africa 
Development of its headquarters facilities 
General support 
Internaticnal Potato Improvement Project 
Maize improvement program in Kenya 
Maize insect research In Thailand 
Meetings of the Wheat and Maize Germplasm Resources Committees 
Pilot program in corn production in the state of Puebla 
Protein quality laboratory 
Potato program in West Pakistan and related training in Mexico 


Tnternational Potate Improvement Project for use by the Experiment Station 
of Toluca Valley 


Purchase of land for use in wheat and potato work 

Research project on daylength insensitivity in wheat 
Training in wheat breeding for two Middle Eastern scientists 
Two conferences on the Puebla Project 

Spring-Winter Wheat Breeding Program 

Scholarship program 

Centra] American Food Crop Improvement Program—refund 


Latin American Association of Higher Agricultural Education , 
Conference on higher agricultural education 


National School of Agriculture 
General support for the Graduate School 


Technological Institute of Monterrey 
Extension of graduate studies in the School of Agriculture 


General support 


University of Sonora 
Research on agricultural systems and crop yields 


Other support 
Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 


NICARAGUA 
Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 


NIGERIA 


Ahmadu Bello University 
Cereal research program 


International Institute of Tropical Agriculture 
General support 


University of Ibadan 


Appointnent of a biostatistician in the Department of Preventive 
and Social Medicine 


195 


6,500 


$,000 
15,000 


2,480,910 
529,000 


76,292 
8,750 
2,160 

13,800 

89,110 

38,651 
7,961 


10,000 
96,000 
15,000 
9.000 
24,600 
35,213 
50,000 
(1,655) 


7,500 


100,750 


98.338 
3,000 


95,074 


96,368 


6,765 


44,557 


227,300 


14,000 
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NIGERIA feont’d; 
University of Ibadan (cont'd) 
Community mental health project 
Equipment for neurosurgical research 
General support 
Lectureships in the Department of Agriculture 
Medica] training posts in the Department of Preventive and Social Medicine 


Research appointments in the Departments of Animal Science and 
Agricultural Biology 


Research fellowship in the Department of Veterinary Medicine 
Research on hemoglobins 

Research on histochemistry 

Research projects in the Department of Agricultural Economics ; 
Study of contemporary Nigerian legs] systems 
Research projects of the Departments of Geography, Economics, and Sc -iology 
Research in rural pediatrics and nutrition—refund 

Virology research program in the Faculty of Medicine 

Study leaves for three senior ataff members 

Study of migration within Nigeria 

Support of the language laboratory 

Support of the Reading Centre 

Teaching, assignment in the United States for a faculty member 
Research by a faculty member in the United States 

Visiting appointment in the Faculty of Agricultare 


University of Ife 
Conference on teaching and research in public administration 


Cooperative programs 
University Development Program Center (University of Ibadan) 
Visiting faculty (University of Ibadan) 
Project support for staff assigned to Alimadu Bello University 


Other support 
Fellawships and scholarships for individuals 


PAKISTAN 
Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 


PARAGUAY 
Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 


Prior year travel grants to individuals—refund 


PERU 


Agrarian University 
Cooperative research with the Agricultural Resentch and Extension Servire 
Research and teaching in agricultural economies and rural sociology 


Agricultural Research and Extension Service 
Cooperative pragram with the Agrarian University 


196 


28,350 
4,281 
1,500 

15,598 

13,207 


7970 
14,808 
2,249 
7,856 
10,360 
10,100 
45,564 
(8,444) 
89,286 
1,150 
1,860 
15,000 
68,579 
3318 
1,000 
057 


15,000 


48,965 
46,901 
37,999 


303,265 


9,376 


4,137 


(63) 


2.306 
10,231 


1,085 
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University of San Marcos 


Support for an international graduate program in the Faculty of 
Veterinary Medicine 


Other support 
Feilowships and scholarships for individuals 


Prior year travel grants to individuals 


PHILIPPINES 
International Rice Research Institute 
General support 
Joint Ph.D. training. program with the Indian Agricultural Research Institute 
Research and traini-¢ on cropping systems 
Training and extens 1 program—refund 


University of the Philippines 
Corn and sorghum research and training project at the College of Agriculture 
Equipment for the Institute of Hygiene 
Equipment and supplies for the Department of Biochemistry, College of Medicine 
Establishment of a graduate program in physiology in the College of Medicine 
Research project on international trade—refund 
Return travel from the United States for a staff member 
Rural community health teaching service , 
Scholarship program in the College of Agriculture 


Scholarship, research, and library suppert 


Toward the costs of constructing and equipping a hostel! and training center for 
the College of Agriculture 


Cooperative programs 
Comprehensive Community Health Program 
University Development Program Center (University of the Philippines) 
Visiting faculty (University of the Philippines) 


Other support 
Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 


ST. LUCIA 
Cooperative program in schistosomiasis research and control 


SUDAN 
Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 


SWAZILAND 


Department of Foreign Affairs 
Purchase of o collection of basic works in international relations 


SWITZERLAND 


Graduate Institute of International Studies 
Training and research in international relations 


197 


7,120 


168,935 


2,600 


494,000 


15,000 
52,205 
(7,286) 


25,000 
3,962 
1,048 

815 
(563) 
545 

51,667 

30,000 

40,100 


23,993 
2,469 


13,723 
65,647 


$20,600 


175,158 


14,647 


205 


10,260 
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TAIWAN 


Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction 
Continuation of a study of downy mildew of cor 
Fish culture research 
Nutrition studies 


Other support 
Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 


TANZANIA 


Ministry of Health and Labour 
Training program for rural physicians 


University of Dar es Salaam 
Activities of the Social Science Counci! 


Appointment of a research fellow in its Bureau of Resource 
Assessment and Land Use Planning 


Developmental programs in the Departments of Political Science and History 
Economic research 

Research and teaching in geography 

Research in Swahili literature—refund 


Cooperative program 
Visiting faculty (University of Dar es Salaam) 


Other support 
Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 
Prior year travel] grants to individuals 


THAILAND 


Kasetsart University 
Advisory services by visiting agricultural specialists 
Experiment station development 
Rice and corn-sorghum research programs 
Support of graduate assistantships 
Support of the international training facility at Farm Suwan 


Local Consulting Committee 
Consultation on graduate training in nutritional sciences 


Mahidol University 
Applied nutrition research program 
Community health program 
Equipment, supplies, and research materials for the Faculty of Science 
Teaching equipment and materials for the Ramathibodi Faculty of Medicine 


Thammasat University 
Graduate study grants in the School of Economics 
Library development in the Faculty of Economics 
Research on promotion of teurism 
Research on Thai history at the University of Michigan by a faculty member 
Study on economic change in Thailand 


108 
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5,500 
75,000 
22,581 


18,641 


1718 


11,480 


1,500 
42,120 
46,126 
70,848 

(995) 


78,458 


109,030 
1426 


5,000 
72,303 
29 298 

6,750 
43,733 


id] 


14,664 
6,337 
951,942 
19,162 


6,000 
322 
1,200 
6,350 
950 
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Cooperative programs 
Inter-Asian Corn Program 
Rice and corn-sorghum programs 


Study of nutritional status and mental development in Thai children 
University Development Program Center (Universities in Bangkok} 


Visiting faculty (Universities in Bangkok) 


Other support 
Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 
Prior year travel grants to individuals 


TRINIDAD 
Ministry of External] Affairs of Trinidad and Tobago 


Purchase of a collection of basic works in international relations 


University of the West Indies 
Food crop research and graduate program 
Support of the Trinidad Regional Virus Laboratory 


Other support 
Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 
Prior year trave] grants to individuals—refund 


TURKEY 


Cooperative regional wheat program in the Near East and North Africa 


Other support 


Fellowships and sehelarships for individuals 


UGANDA 

Makerere University 
Appointment of an assistant liaison oficer—refund 
Appointment of 2 visiting professor of political science 


Conference of deans of African universily faculties of agriculiute 


Continuation of its course for the Diploma im Drama 


Exchange of history department staff with the University of Ibadan 


Faculty development and research in the Faculty of Agriculture 
Readership in comparative economic systems 

Research on economic development preblems of East Africa 
Research on schistosomiasis—refund 


Support of graduate teaching assistants in the Faculty of Social Sciences 


Teaching program in the Department of History 


Cooperative propram 
Visiting faculty (Makerere University) 


Other support 
Fellowships and seholarships for individuals 
Prior year travel grams to individuals 


199 


16,694 
38,340 
8,417 
241,005 
125,553 


482,906 
124 


3.471 


97,387 
9,622 


7,934 
(65) 


90,695 


37,029 


(8,266) 
15,735 
4,170 
2,300 
2.100 
153,967 
11,700 
86,400 

(276) 
4,200 
14,560 


91,567 


134,197 
1,461 
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UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 6,579 


UNITED KINGDOM 


England 
institute for Strategic Studies 
Research on strategic problems in non-Atiantic areas 10,668 


Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine 
Consultation on health programs in Nigeria by a faculty member 2,220 


London School of Economics and Political Science 
Expansion of its demographic training program 8,073 


University of Birmingham 


General support 1,500 
University of Cambridge 
General support 2,201) 
University of Essex 
General support 750} 
University of London 
General support 6,750 
Preparation of teaching, materials on West African politics §,407 
University of Oxford 
General support 3,000 
University of Sussex 
Assignment of scholazs tea universities abroad 48,563 
General support 3,000 
Research in agricultural economics in Tanzania 2,692, 
Research and conferences by the British Committee on the Theary of 
International Politics 2,410 
University of Warwick 
General support 1,500 
Victoria University of Manchester 
General support 3,750 
Other support 
Prior year travel grants to individuals 144 
Scotland 
University of Edinburgh . 
Guncral support 3,750 
University of Glasgow 
Lo0d 


General support 


4) 
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UNITED STATES 


Alaska 
University of Alaska 
Development of educational television in Alaska 


Arizona 

Arizona State University 
Development of educational programs for minority-group students 
Program of internships in university administration 


Navajo Community College 
Salary and travel expenses of the head of the development office 


University of Arizona 


Research on agricultural systems and crop yields 


California 
Berkeley Unified School District 


In-service training in problems of multi-racial education 


California Institute of Technology 
General support 


California State College at Los Angeles 
Cooperative program with the Alain LeRoy Locke High School" 
Support of its Community Relations Office 


Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 
Fellowship for an African scholar 


Center Theatre Group of Los Angeles 
Playwright-Directors Development Program of the Mark Taper Forum 


Claremont Graduate School 
General support 


Mills College 


Development of a center for the creative and performing arts 


Muiti-Culture Institute 
Toward operating costs 
Training program for teachers and administrators 


Oakland Symphony Orchestra Association 
Composer-in-residence with the orchestra 


Performing Arte Society of Los Angeles 


Staff for its writing and performance workshops 


Salk Institute for Biological Studies 
Research in reproductive biology 


San Diego City Schools 
Admintsirative training internship 
Exporimenta! programs in community cducation 


201 


24,045 


15,000 
14,000 


15,000 


132,565 


100,000 
1,500 


19,185 
45,218 


15,000 
40,000 
3,000 
37,000 


15,000 
239,024 


236 
13,560 
100,000 


58,232 
100,000 
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UNITED STATES (coni’d) 


San Francisco Conservatory of Music 
Awards to talented students from the United States 


Stanford University 


Appointment of a Kenyan doctoral candidate to the University of Nairobi 
as a research fellow 


Creative writing project 

General support 

Graduate program in Afro-American studies 
Training program for physician’s assistants 


University of California 
Berkeley 
Conference on patterns of American prejudice—refund 
General support 
Preparation of a religious art exhibition 
Research on insect pheromones 
Research on pesticide chemicals 


Dauis 

Research on rat control 

Research and training programs in environmenta) studies 

Study of tomato germplasm and the ecology of the tomato 

Travel! of an Indian scientist to pesticide residue laboratories in the 
United States—refund 

fryine 

Educational reinforcement programs 


Riverside 

Activities of the Dry-Lands Research Institute 
Genetic studies of wheat 

Research on pesticide chemicals 

San Diego 

Training and research in reproductive biology 


Senta Cruz 
Creative writing project 


University of Southern California 


General support 
Establishment of a West Coast branch of the Congress of Strings 
The university orchestra program with the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra 


Urban Affairs Foundation 
Precollege icadership development program 


Watts Labor Community Action Committee 
Paramedical taining program 


Cooperative program 
Kesearch in virolory 


at 
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28,295 


9,458 
7,000 
18,000 
47,000 
56,000 


(133) 
64,500 
14,970 
29,000 
50,000 


29,204 
152,620 
5,779 


(675) 


5,000 


19,849 
5,822 
49,730 


375,672 — 


6,200 


3,000 
30,000 
10,000 


16,160 


169,991 


26,003 
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Colorado 
Colorado State University 
General support 


Music Associates of Aspen 
Program of advanced teacher training 


University of Colorado 
Education project in environmental quality and population control 


University of Denver 
Assignment of social science scholars to universities abroad 
Consultations for a program in theatre—refund 
Professional program in theatre 


Young Life Campaign 
Urban Leadership Training Program on New York’s Lower East Side 


Connecticut 
Connecticut College 
Creative project in choreography 


Experimental summer schoo] program for talented disadvantaged 
high school graduates 


Research project on a biography of Doris Humphrey 


Eugene O'Neil] Memorial Theater Center 
Toward establishment of the National Theater Institute 


University of Connecticut 
General support 


Yale Arbovirus Research Unit 
Equipment for research in reproductive biology 


Yale University 
Advanced training program for African students at the Law School 
General support 
Assignment of scholars lo universities abroad 
Research and training program in virclogy—refund 
Completion of twa works on constitutional order and change 
Establishment of a research workshop in theatre 


Initiation of a Black Studies program and a cooperative community 
development activities program 


Research on the history of the British Parliament 

Support of the School of Drama 

Transitional-year program for disadvantaged students 
Writing of a comprehensive history of the Weimar Republic 


District of Calumbia 


Agricullural Research Service of the United States Department of Agriculture 


Support for a pulse seed increase program 


American University 
Research on social reform and nationalism tn Indis—refund 


ans 


3,000 


35,000 


4,500 


665 
(1,071) 
30,000 


62,500 


3,000 


20,757 
4,450 


20,000 


1,500 


3,359 


7,437 
4,500 
115,429 

(4,171) 
11,500 
25,000 


30,000 
2,100 
220,016 
25,000 
12,000 


35,000 


(4,740) 
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UNITED STATES (cont'd) 


Americans for Indian Opportunity 
Design of university programs on American Indian culture 


Brookings Institution 
Foreign Policy Studies Program 


Georgetown University 
Population studies 
General support 


George Washington University 
Preparation of corn and wheat bibliographies 
General support 


National Academy of Sciences 
Summer Study on environmental problems—refund 
Support of its Board on Medicine 
Stndies in water resource problems in Africa—refund 


National Foundation for the Improvement of Education 
Suppor? for the Four-State lnstitute on Changing Urban Education 


Overseas Development Council 
Support of a program of research and education 


Pan American Health Organization 
Pepulation-nutrition studies in the Caribbean area 


Population Association of America 
Travel of American specialists to an international conference—refund 


Population Reference Bureau 
Latin American educational program 


Resources for the Future 
Research on envirenmental quality 


Smithsonian Institution 
Studies in the oceanography of Indonesian waters 


Urhan Coalition 
Genera] support . 


Washington Urban League 
Support of new appointments 


Florida 
University of Florida 
General support 
Preparatory graduate education program for black students * 


Georgia 
Atlanta Symphony Orchiestra 
Composer-in-residence with the oimhestra 


elbd 
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15,000 
10,086 


100,288 
750 


36,703 
1,566 


(1,070) 
23,913 
(1,613) 


15,000 
125,000 
32,150 
(300) 
30,000 
200,000 
42,000 
200,000 


78,503 


10,500 
116,368 


7,900 
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Atlanta University Center Corporation 
General development 
Support of the post of executive secretary 


Emory University 
Student assistance program 


Morehouse College 
Individual project on the social history of the South 


Southeastern Academy of Theatre and Music 
Development and expansion of its program in theatre 


Southern Regiona] Council 
Genera! support 


University of Georgia 
Consultations of a faculty member at agricultural institutions abroad 


Aarwatt 

Oceanic Foundation 
Fish biochemistry program of its Oceanic Institute 
Research in its Brackish-Water Fish Culture Laboratory 


University of Hawaii . 
Assignment of scholars to universities abroad 


General support 
Second Internationa] Symposium for Tropical Root and Tuber Crops 


Studies of bacterial blight of rice 


lilinois 
Art Institute of Chicago 
Activities of its Goodman Theatre and School of Drama 


Associated Colleges of the Midwest 
Transitional-year program for disadvantaged students 


Association of American Medical Colleges 
Operating costs of its Division of International Medical Education 


Chicago Urhan League 


Activities on Chicago’s West Side 


Community Consolidated School District No. 65, Cock County 
Administrative training internship 
Evaluative study of its integration program 


Community Renewal Society 
Lendership training program 


Ecumenical Institute 
Support of the leadership training program of its Urban Academy 


Illinois State University 
Schistosomiasis research by a faculty member 


one 
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100,000 


37,500 


38,012 


13,150 


75,000 


35,000 


2,261 


56,000 
90,000 


32, 107 
1,500 
8,000 

14,000 


28,900 


58,205 


25,000 


75,090 


30,000 


109,640 


34,779 


130,000 


GAD) 
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UNITED STATES (cont'd) 


Industrial Areas Foundation 
Training Institute program for community organizers 


Institute of Food Technologists 


Support for the Third Internationa] Congress of Food Science and Technology 


National Guild of Community Music Schools 
Toward costs of operating its executive office 


Northwestern University 
General! support 


Southern [linois University 
Carbondale 
(,eneral support 


Edwardsville 


Development of a performing arts company 


University of Chicago 
Study of American Indian education 
Development of a family planning service 


General support 
Program to foster the composition and performance of contemporary music 


Research in the Center for the Study of American Foreign and Military Policy 


Research on poverty 


Research and training on the economics of population and family decision making 


University of Hlinois 
Cereal crops breeding project 


General support 
Research on pesticide chemicals 


Indiana 
Ball State University 
Community school programs 


Board of Education of the School City of East Chicaga 
Activities of the Superintendent's Task Force 


Gary Community School Corporation 
Leadership training program of its Reciprocal Education Program Council 
Support for its Reciprocal Education Program Council 


Indiana University 
General support 


Purdue University 
General support 


University of Notre Dame 
Assignment of scholars to universities abroad 


English translation of proceedings of a seminar on monasticism held in 'Thailond 


ral 
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75,000 


25,000 


15,000 


4,500 


730 


23,020 


2,500 
56,006 
14,250 
30,000 

8,281 
57,412 

4,608 


25,000 
16,500 
49,800 


45,000 


29,000 


25,000 
50,000 


3,700 


21,750 


129,893 
6,000 
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lowa 


Grinnell] College 
Cooperative program with the Milwaukee Repertory Theatre 
Discovery and support of talented minority-group students 


lowa State University 
Research project on intergeneric plant crosses 
General support 


University of Iowa 
Assignment of scholars to universities abroad 
Establishment of a Center for the New Performing Arts 
Research in the Nigerian market 


Kansas 
Kansas State University 
General support 


University of Kansas 
General support 


Kentucky 
Berea College 
Puppetry project for the rural poor 


Thomas More College 
Scholarship support 


University of Kentucky 


General support 


Louisiana 
Free Southern Theater 
Development of its Ensemble and Drama Workshop 


Louisiana State University 
Creative writing project 
Research on preduction of edible single-cell protein 


General support 


New Orleans Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 
Composer-in-residence with the orchestra 
Instrumental and orchestral youth training program 


Southern University 
Creative writing project 


Tulane University 
Family planning program 
General support 


Latin American legal and sorial scienre research and training—refund 


Student assistance profrain 


207 


13,682 
147,209 


15,000 
21,000 


43,998 
61,000 
9,500 


1,500 


2,250 


10,050 
15,000 


750 


59,000 


10,000 
44,120 
6,000 


6,000 
18,500 


5,000 


298,572 
3,000 

(2,151) 
87,328 
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UNITED STATES (conrd) 
Maine 
Bowdoin Colleze 
Recruitment and essistance of talented minority-group students 


Maryland 
Baltimore City Public Schools 
Internship Program for Minority-Group School Administrators 


Center Stage Associates 
Creative program in children’s theatre 


Homan Relations Task Force 
Operations of a pilot project of counseling and placement services—refund 


Johns Hopkins University 
General support 
Publication of ¢ monograph on rat ecelagy 
Seminars for young diplomata 
Schistosomiasis research 
Teaching and consultation assignment to the University of Valle 


Peabody Ilnstitute of the City of Baltimore 
Awards to telented students from the United States 


University of Maryland 
General support 


Massachusetts 
Association of American Universities 
Conference with British university leaders 


Berkshire Theatre Festival 
Creative and educational theatre programs in the New England area 


Boston College 


Establishment of a consortium of colleres and universities in cooperation with 
the Opera Company cf Boston 


Boston Philharmonic Society 
Rehearsals of contemporary music for performance in the Boston area 


Boston Symphony Orchestra . 
Fellowship and scholarship program of the Berkshire Music Center 


Boston University 


General support 
Remedial program for high school students planning to study nursing 


Brandeis University 
General support 


Clark University 


Research on amicullural drought by a faculty membor 
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48,400 


60,000 


12,500 


(10,713) 


4,500 
2.600 
10,892 
15,000 
660 


96,666 


730 


25,000 


75,000 


24,600 


15,000 


95,000 


3,000 
34,276 


1500 


14,884 
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Elma Lewis School of Fine Arts 
Support of dance programs 


Harvard University 
Development of the Harvard Community Health Plan 
General support 
Health Careers Summer Program for minority-group students 
International Agribusiness Coordination Project 
International legal studies and advanced training for Africans 
Population studies in India by its Center for Population Studies 
Programs in community health 


Fixed equipment and installations in the Laboratory of Human Reproduction 


and Reproductive Biology 
Research on insect control 
Research on racial attitudes in the United States 
Research project in the Department of Preventive Medicine 
Study in Chile on family planning services 
Support of the Center for Population Studies 
Training program for minority-group school administrators 


Massachusetts Institute of Technolory 
General support 
Study on humanistic problems in Western culture 
Partial support of the Summer Study on critical environmental changes 
Participation in the Clean Air Car Race 


New England Hospital 


Beaith careers training for the disadvantaged 


Store-Front Learning Center 
General operating costs 


University of Massachusetts 
Creative writing project 


WGBH Educational Foundation 


Experimenta] television workshop 


Williams College 


Activities of the Center for Environmental Studies 
Assignment of scholars to universities abroad 
Program in music education and performance 


Michigan 
Hizher Education Opportunities Cominittee 


Student counseling and college assistance programs 
in Detroit's inner-city schools 


Michigan State University 
General support 
Program on water quality management 
Publication of a monograph: describing o medical edtication system 


Support for the Presidential Commission on Admissions 
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170,000 


165,000 
11,250 
50,000 

6,000 
26,158 
30,554 
71,873 


39,500 
42,500 
99,712 
60,022 
24,334 
70,837 
$0,000 


12,000 
15,000 
20,000 
25,000 


450,000 


15,000 


8.400 


149,000 


70,000 
3,000 
4,000 


20,000 


19,750 
250,000 
400 
15,000 
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UNITED STATES (cont'd) 


Monroe County Community College 
Program to train environmental control] technicians 


University of Michigan 
Appointment of a research associate in the Population Studies Center 
Assignment of scholars to universities abroad 
Establishment of a performing group for contemporary music 
General support 
Population Studies Center programs 
Preparation of a book on modern Southeast Asian history 
Programs in environmental quality 
Research on urban-rural wage differentials in Nigeria 


Wayne State University 
General support 


Minnesota 


Carleton College 
Discovery and support of talented minority-group students 


Minneapolis PubHe Schools Special] School District No. 1 
Administrative training internship 
Expansion of the community-school centers program 


University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 
Advanced creative work in theatre 
Assignment of scholarea to universities abroad 


General support 
Research on econoinic development and food demand 


Research on participatory ecology 
Sit, Paul 


Research on frost resistance in basic food craps 


Afisstssippi 
Gulf Coasi Research Laboratory 


Toward construction of a small research building 


University of Mississippi 
Family planning program in sural] counties 


Missourt 
Arts and Education Council of Greater St. Louis 
Experimental program of cultura] enrichment in inner-city areas-—-refund 


Board of Education of the City of St. Louis 
Suhool-community programs in ghette areas , 


Saint Louis University 


Development of the Anemia and Malnutrition Research Conter, 
Chiang Mai, Thailand 


210 
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21,248 


29,036 
186,497 
24,218 
10,500 
500,000 
2,696 
150,000 


1,500 


168,417 


28,800 
34,400 


129,500 
73,413 
10,500 

7,900 
15,000 


40,047 


20,000 


70,701 


(65) 


160,000 


164,743 


1970 PAYMENTS ON PROGRAMS AND GRANTS 


University of Missouri 
General support 


Washington University 
Genera] support 


Nebrashe 


Magic Theatre Foundation 
Development of new works for theatre 


University of Nebraska 
General support 
Research on modification of tropical corn germplasm 


Research on sorghum improvement 


New Hampshire 

Dartmouth Colleze 
ABC programs in public high schools 
Completion of a study on macropolitics 
Research on the impact of new rice strains 


Gordon Research Conferences 


International conference on lysosomes 


New Jersey 
Princeton University 
Afro-American Studies Program 
Assignment of scholars to universities abroad 


General suppor! 


Investigation of possibilities of cooperation with the University 
of Botswana. Lesotho, and Swaziland 


Research in ecology 

Support of the Office of Population Research 

Support of the Princeton Cooperative Schools Program 

Research and prepsration of a book on United Nations peace-keeping activities 


Rutgers, the State University 
Genera] support 
Research-on early American solo songs 


Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foundation 
Graduate fellowship program for Negro veterans 
Teaching internship program 


New Mexico 
University of New Mexico 
General support 


New Yeris 


Academy of American Pocts 
‘To establish an educational advisory council of writers, artists, and editors 
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6,000 


3,000 


5,000 


8,750 
8,727 
163,922 


42,063 
6,380 
9,000 


3,000 


33,000 
118,300 
6,000 


4,733 
23,951 
200,000 
30,273 
15,000 


7390 
4,056 


308,210 
82,989 


750 


13,500 


1970 PAYMENTS ON PROGRAMS AND GRANTS 


UNITED STATES (cone'd) 
Afro-American Total Theatre Arts Foundation 
Development of new works 


Agribusiness Council 
Study of food grain problems in Pakistan—refund 


American Assembly 


Support of the American Assembly on the Health of Americans 


American Place Theatre 
General support 
Writers development program 


American Theatre Laboratory 
Toward establishment of the Lyric Theatre Company 


Association of American Dance Companies 
Toward operating expenses 


Ballet Theatre Foundation 
Development program for young choreographers 


Bank Street College of Education 
Support of the Division of Field Action 


Briarcliff College 


Project on the summer theatre movement 


Brooklyn College of the City University of New York 
Training program for theatre technicians 


Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
Toward activities of resident performing companies 


Carnegie Endowment tor international Peace 


Training program for foreign service officers from developing countries 


Center for the Arts at Ithaca 
Program of the Ithaca Festival Theater 


Columbia University 
Comparative study of Jibraries——refund 
General suppori , 


Preparation of the memoirs of a retired Foundation officer 
Program in the Gradunie School of Journalism on urban racial problems 


Program of professional associates in theatre 


Research in family planning at the Harlem Hospital Center 
Research on international organizations in the School of International Affairs—icfund 


Research in reproductive biology 
Studies on environmental pollution 
Support of its Group for Contemporary Musi¢ 


Toward establishment of the Columbia Library Development Center 


2i2 


16,850 


(5,960) 


25,000 


9,336 
50,000 


21,900 


3,300 


12,000 


295,047 


9,675 


29,000 


125,000 


29,180 


15,000 


(1,904) 
10,500 
228 
84,725 
10,550 
922,212 
(3,525) 
162,800 
25,000 
15,000 
25,000 
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1970 PAYMENTS ON PROGRAMS AND GRANTS 


Cornel] University 


Cooperation with the University of the Philippines in the 
humanities and social sciences 


General support 

Training program in plant breeding 

Preparation of a book on the population problem of Latin America 
Research on pesticide chemicals 

Research on insect pheromones 

Research project on cold tolerance in maize 

Summer progrars in economics for minority-group undergraduates 

Travel by a faculty member to collect potate germplasm in Latin America 


Trave) of four faculty members of the Division of Biological Sciences 
to the University of Valle—-refund 


Recruitment and assistance of talented minority-group students 


Research and teaching in biology at the University of Valle 
by two graduate students 


Research on nutritional and agricultura] implications 
of rapid urbanization in tropical Africa—refund 


K.ducation and World Affairs 
Study of talent migration—refund 


Encyclopaedia of the Soctal Sctences—refund 


Experiments in Art and Technology ; 
Technical service program 


Film Society of Lincoln Center 


Programs in film education 


Freedom House 


International consuliation on university unrest 


Hunter College of the City University of New York 


Preparation of a plan of governance 


Institute of International Education 


International education program 
Study of graduate agricuJtural education in Latin America 


Foward costs of a meeting of the Council on Higher Education 
in the American Republics—refund 


Institute of Society, Ethics, and the Life Sciences 
Studies of social and ethical] issues 


International Planned Parenthood Federation—Western Hemisphere Region 


Education in family planning in Latin America and the Caribbean 


LaMama Experimental Theatre Club 
Experimental workshop in music, dance, and cinema 
Support for playwrights 


Martha Graham Center of Contensporary Dance 
Converts and residencies at various New York colleges and unhersities 
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21,945 
50,250 
8] 
25,000 
50,000 
25,000 
14,000 
21,576 
1,375 
100,062 
11,000 


(2,645) 


(3,720) 


(3,457) 


25,000 


15,000 


5,000 


25,000 


40,000 


20,900 


(1,205) 


15,000 


50,000 


30,060 
7,620 


25,000 
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1970 PAYMENTS ON PROGRAMS AND GRANTS 


UNITED STATES fcont’d) 


Metropolitan Applied Research Center 
Study of urban ghettos 


Mount Sinai School of Medicine 
Study of motivation for family planning 


NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund 
Program of its Division of Legal Information and Community Service 


NAACP Special Contribution Fund 
Leadership developmen! program 
General support 


National Black Theatre Workshop 


Development of new works 


National Urban League 
Leadership development program 
Veterans Affairs Program 


New Dramatists Committee 
New playwrights program 


New Lafayette Theatre and Workshop 
Support for its activities 


New York Public Library 
Notation of a dance work 


New York Shakespeare Festival 
Activities of the Public Theatre 


New York University 
General support 
Professional training and creative work in theatre arts 


New York Urban League 
Program of street workers for problem-area high schools 


Open Theater 
Development work in creatiye aspects of theatre 


Paper Bag Players 
Preparation of programs for ghetto children 


Planned Parenthood Federation of America 
Toward costs of its Center for Family Planning Program Development 


Planned Parenthood of New York City 
Duvelopment of a family planning training center ; 


Population Council 
Support of its Technical Assistance Division 
Genoral support 


Ha 


$7,500 


$0,528 


50,000 


78,000 
500,000 


14,700 


284,226 
500,000 


15,000 


100,000 


500 


162,500 


3,000 
105,000 


49,32] 


15,000 


12,300 


150,000 


61,500 


900,000 
300,000 
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1970 PAYMENTS ON PROGRAMS AND GRANTS 


Pro Arte Symphony Orchestra Association 
Performance of new music 15,000 


Repertory Theater of Lincoln Center 


Activities of the Forum theatre 50,000 
Research Foundation of the State University of New York 

General support ’ 2,250 

Training grants for foreign nurse-midwives 32,981 


Rochester City School District 


Administrative training internship 28,300 
Support of the World of Inquiry School 120,000 
Rockefeller Archives and Research Center 
Toward costs of establishing the Center 46,156 
Rockefeller Foundation 
Miscellaneous costs of a fellowship directory 700 
Rockefeller Foundation—New York program costs 
Agricultural Sciences 491,716 
Arts and Humanities 134,551 
Biomedical Sciences 444.920 
Social Sciences ' 468,381 
Interdisciplinary 830,827 
Society for Strings 
Summer program for strings teachers 7,590 
State Commununities Aid Association 
National conference on the facilities and distribution of health 
and hospital services 25,000 
State University of New York at Buffalo 
Expansion of the Center for the Creative and Performing Arts 24,000 
State University of New York, College at Brockport 
Program development of the Center for Philosophic Exchange 15,000 
Research project on government and economics in tropical Africa 30,000 
State University of New York, College at New Paitz 
Summer residence program of environmental theatre by the Performance Group 7,000 
Syracuse University 
Goneral support 3,750 
Theatre Incorporated 
Support of its New Phoenix program 25,000 
University of Rochester 
General support 6,000 
Yeshiva University 
291 057 


Programs in community health 
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1970 PAYMENTS ON PROGRAMS AND GRANTS 


UNITED STATES (eonéd) 


North Carolina 
College of the Albemarie 


Experimental project in education and development in a depressed rura] area 


Converse Colleze 
Musical training in depressed areas of the Southeast 


Duke University 
General support 
Physician's assistant training and experimental health service programs 
Student assistance programs 
Toward costs of filming a dance series 
Visiting faculty assignments in Africa, Asia, and Latin America 


North Carolina School of the Arts 
Creation of a professional dance company 


North Carolina State University 
Conference on pest management 
General support 


University of North Carolina 
Arbovirus catalogue supplement 
Cooperative program in population studies with Mahido] University 
Educational! materials on population and computerized information service 
Family planning unit 
Genera! support 
Research program in the Carolina Population Center 
International conference on rodent control research 
Study of acceptance of family planning 
Toward operating expenses of a center for research in reproductive biology 


North Dakota 
North Dakota State University 
General support 


Ohio 


Antioch College 
Discovery and support of talented minority-group students 


Case Western Reserve University 
Research on schistosomiasis 
Teaching and research program in population 


Cleveland Institute of Music 
Awards to talonted students from the United States 


Cleveland Public Schools 
Advainistrative training, internship 
Community activities in the Glenville area 
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249,350 


20,600 


4,500 
50,000 
58,706 
25,000 
39,789 


24,300 


15,000 
12,750 


3,400 
58,221 
83,925 
66,631 

4.500 
81,680 

5,343 
95,000 


OBE 694. 


14,250 


67,116 


16,667 
21,000 


25,000 


21,290 
44,698 
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1970 PAYMENTS ON PROGRAMS AND GRANTS 


Karamu Foundation 
Consultants for community arte end humanities centers 


Oberlin College 
Discovery and support of talented minority.group students 
Follow-up program for its summer schoel pregram for junior high school students 
Summer workshops for public school music teachers 


Ohio State University 
General support 


Ohio University 
General support 


University of Akron 
Research on the development of molluscacide formulations 


Oregon 
Oregon State University 


Research and training program in wheat improvement 
for the Near East and North Africa 


General support 


Reed College 
Discovery and support of talented minority-group students 


Establishment of a humanities research center 


University of Oregon 
General support 


Pennsylvania 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 
Research in freshwater ecology 


American Friends Service Committee 
support for its family planning programs 


Bryn Mawr College 
General support 


Carnegie-Mellon University 
General support 


Haverford College 
Internship in college administration 
Post-baccalaureate program 


Swarthmore College 
Discovery and support of talented minority-group students 


Temple University 


Portal School Program in the Philadelphia school system 
Teaching fellowships in music 


at? 


10,000 


04,765 
30,000 
$0,650 


4500 


1,500 


2/389 


43,800 


8,250 


70,920 
9,921 


1,500 


02 642 


47,210 


1,500 


1,500 


9,000 


112,050 


93,186 


24,030 
60,933 
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UNITED STATES (eon?d) 

University of Pennsylvania 
Construction of facilities for the community family planning program 
General support 
Studies in urban design—refund 


University of Pittsburgh 
English language program at universities in Bangkok 
General support 
Research and training in radiation health 


Washington and Jefferson College 
Creative writing project 


Puerto Rico 
University of Puerto Rico 
General support 


Khode Island 


Brown University 
Preparation of a course on standard English—refund 


Tennessee 
Commission on Religion in Appalachia 
Poverty program 


Fisk University 
Completion of its master plan for campus and buildings and landscape design 
Faculty appointments 
Planning meetings 
Staff recruitment costs and student assistance grants 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
General support 


University of Tennessee 


Exchange program with the Faculty of Medicine 
of the University of Valle, Colombia 


General support 


Vanderbilt University ; 
Development of community support of the arts in Nashville—refund 
General support 
Student assistance program 


Texas 
Austin College 
Creative writing project 


Baylor University 
Family planning program in its College of Modiving 
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500,000 


13,500 
(196) 


148,195 


11,250 
1,879 


4,000 


1,500 


(3,480) 


15,060 


14,500 
141,100 
2,200 
145,342 


750 . 


55,000 
1,500 


(3,679) 
3,000 
143,552 


9,000 


97,800 
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Houston Baptist College 
Scholarships for nursing candidates 


People-to-Peaple Health Foundation 
Project HOPE health programs in Texas 


Southern Methodist University 
General support 


Texas A & M University 
General support 
Research and training in tropical veterinary medicine 


Texas Christian University 
Creative writing project 


University of Texas 
General support 


Utah 
Project Necessities 
Improvement of education for American Indian children 


University of Utah 
Support of the Children's Dance Theatre 
General support 
Modern dance repertory company 


Utah State University 
General support 


Vermont 
Marlboro School of Music 
Contemporary music program 


Windham College 


Creative writing project 


Virginia 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Discovery and support of talented minority-group students 


General support 


University of Virginia 
Assignment of scholars to universities abroad 


Fashington 

Universily of Washington 
Activities of the Contemporary Performing Group 
Development of a Division of Family Planning and Edttcation 


Goneral support 
Guest diiveteis progiam at the School of Brama 


O10 


| 


18,650 
21240 
730 


5250 
67,874. 


3,600 


3,000 


12,950 


7,500 
1,500 
24,000 


3,000 


16,666 


8,250 


84,327 
3,000 


42 832 


$2,755 
81,201 

3,720 
19,000 
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1970 PAYMENTS ON PROGRAMS AND GRANTS 


UNITED STATES feont’d) 

Washington State University 
Support for the Second International Barley Genetics Symposium 
General support 


Western Washington State College 
Educational] program for disadvantaged junior high school students 


West Virginia 
West Virginia University 
Program to alleviate poverty in Appalachia 
Recruitment of professors in agriculture to serve in East Africa—refund 


Wisconsin 
University of Wisconsin 
Assignment of scholars to universities abroad 
Follow-up of its Summer Laboratory School—refund 
General support 
Population research 
Research and training in the breeding, genetics, and pathology of the potato 


Support for the Center for Research on the Economic 
and Social Impact of Disease 


Visiting faculty assignment in communications at the Graduate School of 
the National School of Agriculture, Mexico 


United States—General 
Creative writing grants to individuals 


Internship Program for Training at the Superintendent Level for 
Minority-Group School Administrators 


Orientation conference for candidates 
Fellowships for individua!s 
Prior year travel grants to individuals 


Research grants to individuals 


URUGUAY 
Fellowships and scholarships for individuals 


Miscellaneous domestic and foreign payments 


TorTaL —1970 Net Payments on Programs and Grants 


(Parenthetical items represent refunds on prior year paynvents ) 


221) 
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2.995 
1,500 


14,601 


106,042 
(12,756) 


160,205 
(1,124) 
24,750 
10,000 
14,792 


12,935 
25,000 


5,000 


4,195 
12,262 
1,866 
14,790 


4,379 


150 


$44,261,868 
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Academy of American Poets 21] 
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86, 217 

Afro-American Total Theatre Arts Foundation 
130, 134, 212 

Agrarian University I2, 20, 196 

Agribusiness Council 21, 212 

Agricultural Research and Extension Service, 
Peru 196 

Agricultural Research Institute, Chile 189 

Agricultural Research Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 2], 208 

Ahmadu Bello University 195 

Aitken, Thomas H, G. x 

Ake, Claude 67 

Akron, University of 217 
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Alaske, University of 201 

Alexander, Ross 135 

All India Institute of Medical Sciences 192 

Allen, Jane vin 

Allen, LeRoy R. xirt 

American Assembly on the Health of Americans 
154 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Science 154 

American Ballet Company 143 

American Ballet Theatre 130, 134 

American Iriends Service Committee 217 
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American Journal of Tropical Medicine and 
Hygiene 155 

American Place Theatre 136, 134,212 

American Theatre Laboratory 212 

American University 203 

American University of Beirut 194 

Americans for Indian Opportunity 1]4, 204 
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Antioch College 131,216 

Antioguia, University of 190 
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205 
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Atlanta Symphony Orchestra 131, 20) 
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205 
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Austrolia 152, 187 
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Bailey, Gordon B, x1v 

Baird, Guy B. x! 
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Ball State University 114, 206 
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Baylor University 42, 218 
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Berkshire Theatre Festival 130, 134, 208 

Berry, Leonard 69 
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Bryant, John H, xiv 

Bryn Mawr College 217 
Buckley. Sonja M. xv 
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Bueding, Ernest 22 

Bunche, Ralph J. v1, 172, 173 
Byrnes, Francis C, x! 


Caldwell, Sarah 129 
Californie Institute of Technology 98, 201 
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California, University of 
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Canadian International Development Agency 6, 
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152, 154, 212 
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Causey, Ottis R. 0 xu 

Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
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Ceniral Rice Research Institute, India 192 
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Chaimers, James A. XIV 
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Chicago Urban League 205 
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